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Sguare Deal 


Every man who takes pride inhis gun keeps it in first-class 


condition. 


No good sportsman neglects his gun. A dirty gun 


soon goes to pieces. The bullet that goes straight to the mark does not first 


forge thru a mass of lead, burnt powder, etc., in the barrel. 





Keep your gun 


bright and clean by using Marble’s Gun “Tools.’’ Protect your investment— 


shape and prolong its life. 











These are 


your gun cost you a heapof money. Marbles Gun “Tools’’ will keep it in tip-top 
‘tools’ that always satisfy because 


they always do satisfactory work. Their users by the thousands are loyal 


boosters. 














Marble’s Jointed Rifle Rod 


Brass with steel joints. Can’t wobble, bend or break. Stronger, 
more convenient than a one-piece red. Swivel in end section 


prevents joints from unscrewing when in barrel. Gives whirl- 
ing movement that cleans thoroughly Wood handle. Each rod 
complete in cloth bag. For all sporting and military rifles. 26, 
28, 30, and 34 in. lengths. All calibres .22 to .50. State calibre 
and length of barrel when ordering. Price $1.00. 


Marble’s Nitro-Solvent Oil 


Experienced sports- 
men declare.this to be 
the best gun oil on the 
market. Cleans, polishes, 
and preserves. Dissolves 
residue of all black and 
amokeless powders, in- 
cluding cordite. Stops 
corrosion by neutralizing 
acids. Use it with Mar- 


GARRISONPAT. 


ble's Anti-Rust Ropes. 
Use it on fisning reels 
and all fine mechanism. 


ed steel wire. 


Never gums, Use it to 
polish fine furniture 
We'll send a free sample 
if you'll mention your 
dealer's name. Two-oz. 
bottles, 25¢ Six-oz. 
cans, 50c 











SPIRAL STEELCORE OF MARBLES CLEANERS 


pemerrerrerrerrests 


TYESPRING TEMPERED 
Marble’s Shot Gun Cleaner 


Fits all standard rods. Postively will not injure bore. 
The brushes are composed of 12 washers of softest brass 
gauze—smaller than the choke—and separated by wood fibre 
washers. Reaches every part of bore—cleans thoroughly. 
Equal pressure exerted from chamber to muzzle. Lasts for 
years. 10-12-16-20 and 28 Gauge—state gauge desired. 
Price 75c. 


571 DELTA AVE., 





ANTI-RUSLROPE FOR RIFLES, 
Marble’s Anti-Rust Ropes 


Worth their weight in gold to any 


gun owner. Ropes are soaked with oil 
and drawn through bore of gun. Pre- 
vents rust—keeps out dust—one oiling 
will last for years. Keeps bore of gun in 
perfect condition. Use them always 


when gun is idle. For Shotguns or 
Rifles 50c. For Revolvers 25c. State 
calibre or gauge when ordering. 





Marble’s Rifle Cleaner 
Made of softest brass gauze washers on a spirally bent spring-temper- 
Fits any standard rod. Can't harm the finest rifle. 
follow the twist, reach every angle of the entire rifling and speedily re- 
move all lead, copper, rust and powder residue. Lasts a life-time. Price 
50 cents. For rifles and revolvers. State calibre wanted. 


They 





Marble’s Field Cleaner 


Same as rifle cleaner but is 
equipped with cord—one end 
with loop—other with weight. 
Fasten loop totwig,drop weight 
through barrel, move gun back 
and forth. Saves labor in clean- 
ing—gets at the bad spots. 
Price, all calibers, 75c. Pull- 
through for shotguns, $1.00. 
State calibre or gauge desired. 


Buy of Your Dealer or 
Order Direct 


If not obtainable at your 
dealer’s send order with re- 
mittance direct to us. Send 
today for catalog of Marble’s 
— Tools and Outing Special- 
ties. 


Buy today of your gun dealer, or send order direct to us. 





22 H. P. Savage Mcdel 


Marble’s Auxiliary 
Cartridges 


You can actually 
save 9-10 in target 
practice with your 
favorite big game 
rifle by using .22, 
.25 or .32 pistol 
cartridges in con- 
nection with Mar- 
ble’s Auxiliary 
Cartridges instead 
of the regular rifle 
ammunition. Each 
cartridge more 
than pays for itself 
by the saving on 
100 rounds at tar- 
get 2 nai 9 Used 
by National Guard 
and thousands of 
sportsmen. For 
most all sporting 
rifles, Loaded in mag- 
azine or breech. Bullet 
is set into rifling. With- 
out harm the firing pin 
of gun strikes firing pin 
in auxiliary, exploding 
the cartridge. Bullet 
starts with a twist and 


does not strip or lead 
barrel. Does not harm 


rifle firing pin. Price,75c 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 


GLADSTONE, MICH. 
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the only man who ever 
won the Championship 
of New York State three 
times and James H. 
Staples, the only man 
whoeverwonthe Cham- 

ionship of South Caro- 
Fina three times, both 
shoot 


ITHACAS ff} eva: 


me. Either of these three ly get in quality 
Za time Champions about what you 
will tell you they pay for. 
Wr shoot Ithacas G@, It is not often we 
. get thing for nothing 
any man . @.If you are looking for 
can shoot an ' quality you can find it in 
Ithaca better. The the Lefever—if your main 
Ithaca lightning lock \Q consideration is cheapness of 
is the fastest lock ever price—look for some other 
invented. gun. 
Catalog FREE; double @, The Leiever won the 
hammerless guns, $24.00 up; World's Championship at 
single barrel trap guns, Olympic Games in London. 
$85.00 up. @. Write for Catalogue— 
ITHACA GUN CO. double guns $25 up. 


rrnaca”**New york [||| LEFEVER ARMS CO., Inc. 
No. 110 LAKE STREET, ITHACA, N. Y. 


efever 


THE GUN OF 
































SLEEP ONAIR 


WITH A COMFORT SLEEPING-POCKET 


EQUIPPED WITH A COMFORT SLEEPING POCKET you 
CAN SLEEP ON A PILE OF ROCKS AND BE COMFORTABLE 


METROPOLITAN AIR GOODS 


Recommended by the Forest 
Service, Campers, Physicians’ 
Invalids, ‘Tuberculosis Patients 
and Sportsmen everywhere, A 
warm, comfortable, dry bed. 
Wind, rain, cold and moisture 
| proof. Packs 6x25. We make 
“4 air goods for home, camp, yacht, 
m2 canoe, etc. 


Write for Catalogue C. 
Successors to the 


Metropolitan Air Goods Co. 


ATHOL MANUFACTURING CO., ATHOL, MASS. 
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Reload and Save Money 


The price of factory- 
loaded ammunition dur- 
ing the past two years 
has advanced over 60%. 
You should reload your 
shells with Ideal Re- 
loading tools. It’seasy 
to reload, is good sport 
and cuts your ammunition bill way down. 
The 


Ideal Hand Book 


tells you about powders, bullets, primers, 
tools and methods of loading and reloading 
rifle, shotgun and pistol ammunition, how to 
cast bullets, measure powder accurately, 
gives tables of velocity, penetration and en- 
ergy. How to find twist in any rifle barrel, 
tables 


reducing — to grains, also shot- 
gun or smooth bore gauges, 160 pages of 
information every shooter needs, sent free 
for 6c stamps for postage. 


IDEAL MANUFACTURING CO. 


265 Meadow Street, New Haven, Conn. 





LAKE ALICIA 


If you are anticipating an outing or a fishin 
trip this year,’ don’t forget Woods Lake an 
Lake Alicia on Colorado Midland Railroad near 
Thomasville. 


Both lake and stream fishing good the entire 
season. 


Beautiful mountain scenery and an ideal 
spot for rest and recreation. 


RATES, $3.00 PER DAY 


Saddle horses for rent at all times. 
We also carry a full line of “ishing Tackle, Cigars, 


Tobacco, Candies and Nuts at Denver prices. For 
further particulars write 


P. J. ENGELBRECHT, Troutville, Colo. 

















Spark Point Gold Bead, Price $1.25 


A new Ivory Bead with a 
braced blade and matted guard 
in front of the bead. Twice 
the length and twice the 


Protected Ivory Bead strength of ordinary beads. 
Pa 


Three Beads, Ivory, Gold or 

Black, instantly changed to 

suit any condition of weather 
or background. 


Triple Bead, Price $1.50 














This model of the Triple Bead 

is especially designed for Savage 

Hi-Power Rifles and Winches- 
ter Carbines. 

















KING’S MODERN SIGHTS FOR MODERN ARMS 


seis 


Ideal Gold Bead, Price $1.25 


The “‘Gold”’ beads on both of the above sights are of special material nearly as hard as steel, taking and holding a lasting 
polish. The blade of the sights also extend into the gold beads giving them STEEL CENTERS. Almost impossible to 
bend, mar or break them. Braced construction of base and blade and matted guard in front of beads. 


Re <2 


SCREW-DRIVER POINT 


Flat Top Sporting Rear Sight, Price $1.25 


Both theSporting Rear i: 
and Folding Leaf sights 
have an adjustable, re- 
versible sighting disc 
with four notches, two 
0. sha and two 
V” shaped of different 
a giving EIGHT 
COMBINATIONS. Easily changed or 
adjusted with the Double Elevator 
screw driver. 


Triple Bead, Price $1.50 Catalogue“O"’showing over 100 other models of sights and “Modern Sights for Modern Arms," FREE 


D. W. KING, Box 1531, DENVER, COLORADO, U. S. A. 
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Tobacco Habit Banished 
In 48 to 72 Hours 


Immediate Results 


Trying to quit the tobacco habit unaided is a losing fight against heavy 
odds, and means a serious shock to your nervous system. So don’t try it! 
Make the tobacco habit quit you. It willquit you if you will just take 
Tobacco Redeemer according to directions. 

It doesn’t make a particle of difference whether you’ve been a user of 
tobacco for a single month or 50 years, or how much you use, or in what form 
you use it. Whether you smoke cigars, cigarettes, pipe, chew plug or fine 
cut or use snuff—Tobacco Redeemer will positively remove all craving for 
tobacco in any form in from 48 to 72 hours. Your tobacco craving will begin 
to decrease after the very first dose—there’s no long waiting for results. 

Tobacco Redeemer contains no habit-forming drugs of any kind and is the 
most marvelously quick, absolutely scientific a thoroughly reliable remedy 
for the tobacco habit. 


Not a Substitute 


Tobacco Redeemer is in no sense a substitute for tobacco, but is a radical, 
efficient treatment. After finishing the treatment you have absolutely no 
desire to use tobacco again or to continue the use of the remedy. It quiets the 
nerves, and will make you feel better in every 
way. if you really want to quit the tobacco habit 
BP oe rid of it so completely that when you see 
others using it, it will not awaken the slightest 








desire in you—you should at once begin a course 
of Tobacco Redeemer treatment for the habit. 


Results Absolutely Guaranteed 


A single trial will convince the most skep- 
tical. Our legal, binding, money-back guar- 
antee goes with each full treatment. If 
Tob Red fails to banish the tobacco habit 
when taken according to the plain and 
oo Sa your money will 


ully refunded upon demand. 

ly po Free Book Coupon 
Let Us Send You 
Convincing Proof NEWELL PHARMACAL CO., 

If you’re a slave of the tobacco Dept.387 . - St. Louis, Mo. 
habit and want to find a sure, quick way Please send, without obligating me in any way 
of quitting ‘‘for keeps’’ you owe it to your free booklet rding the tobacco habit an 
yourself and to your family to mail the proof that Tob d will positively free 
coupon below or send your name and me from the tobacco habit. 
address on a postal and receive our free 
booklet on the deadly effect of 
on the humansystem, and positive proof 
that Tob d 


will quickly 
free you from the habit. 


Newell Pharmacal Company 
Dept. 387, St. Louis, Mo. Se ccckiersntine: insidossanninteans 
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ton ammunition has. 


Price of 
y Rifle as shown 


$50.00 


Peep sight, extra, $3.00 


Newton Rifles are of the Mauser 
bolt-action type, refined and 
improved. They are of “stream- 
line” design throughout, coming 
up to American ideas of what a 
rifle should be in smoothness of 
lines, perfection of balance, and 
quickness of working. 


This type of action is the only 
one which will satisfactorily 
handle modern high-velocity 
ammunition. 

As we build it, it is the strongest and 
safest rifle action made, Under no 


circumstances can it be fired when 
it is not fully 


148-page Catalog and Handbook for 

emen, including the most complete 
Ballistics Tables printed, sent for 
stamp. 


Deliveries of Newton Rifles are now 
being made. 





Newton Rifles, Rifling, and Cartridges 


A Combination Unequalled for 


Energy and Accuracy at Long 
Game-Shooting Ranges. 


What counts is the blow delivered, out 
where the gameis. Muzzle velocity 
alone is but one of two necessary 
factors. Proper bullet weight 

is the other. This, the New- ZA 


Newton 


Rifling Easierto 
clean and shoots 
better than any 
other. 
The Newton Series of Cartridges 
arranged in the order of their rela- 
tive power are shown below. €27s7i2¥* 


90-grain bullet—3103f.s. muzzle velocity. Energy at 300 yds., 1247 ft. Ibs. 
More powerful at this distance than any other .22 at the muzzle of the rifle. 


172- bullet—2700f.s. The best cartridge made for rifles 
1¥tente ee-en velocity. dge ‘or using 


140-grain bullet—3000 f. s., muzzle velocity. at 300 yards, 1932 ft. 
Regs eaphees A eptetgieenmy oth vg A wet; Aarbag 


172-grain bullet—3000 f. s. muzzle velocity. Energy at 300 yards, 2287 ft. 
Ibs. Unnecessarily powerful for deer. Kadiak bear ammunition. 


.35 NEWTON 
N.A.CO 
poms My f. s., muzzle velocity. Energy at 100 yards, 4175 ft. 


250-grain 
Ibs., at 300 yards, 2975. Elephant and rhino ammunition strictly, and not 
reve ae phar dyn abe 


Get the rifle with the punch where the game is. 


This means, ‘“‘Get a Newton.”’ 


NEWTON ARMS CO., 506 Mutual Life Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y., U.S. A. 
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@ Third Position 
Full Arm Overhead Sweep 
| Bring Body, Forward 


J Follow Clear Through 


Bopy CAsT 
POSITIONS IN 


TOURNAMENT 
BAIT CASTING 


‘‘Bristol’’ rods and Meek reels are winning so many prizes in fishing and casting contests 
that the following expert directions are given, in order that allintending contestants may have 
the benefit of the methods used by the most experienced and successful tournament casters: 


“Way 


Take position facing the ringed target, which will be 
twelve feet in diameter with a center ring thirty inches in 
diameter and should have concentric rings twelve inches 
apart. Reel up the line till the bait is within a foot of the 
tip. Press your thumb firmly upon the spool of the reel at 
the left side, so that it also touches the spool end. Turn 
the hand until the palm is almost down. (See No. 1 
position below). 

Lean forward, weight on left foot, and point at the 
target to fix directionandcontrol. Raise the rod at arm’s 
length, gradually bending the elbow straight over your 
shoulder (overhead style, not the old fashioned underhand 
or side-swipe style) and as far behind as you can reach 
naturally, bending the body backward with the weight on 
the right foot (See No. 2 position). Some casters raise the 
left foot six or eight inches and also lift the left hand some- 
what like a shot putter. 


Start the forward cast with a smooth, half-pulling, 
half-pushing motion, which should be steadily accelerated, 
and finished with a good, sharp, forward turn of the wrist. 
The cast should end with the rod at an angle of about 
thirty degrees. 


As the line runs out the pressure of thethumb is eased 
off gradually—but never entirely—and thespool must stop 
instantly when the bait strikes the target. The pressure 
of the thumb must always keep the spool from turning 
faster than the line runs out. This isabsolutely necessary 
to prevent snarls and back-lashes, no matter what line 
may be used. When reeling in, guide and distribute the 
line evenly on the spool with the thumb and forefinger of 
the left hand. 


These are essentials; all the rest is practice—ever- 
lasting practice. 


-Meek Tournament Reel No. 3, full jewel (catalogue price $33.00) and ‘‘Bristol’’ De Luxe 


silk wound, full jewel Bait Casting rod, in glove leather case, with extra tip (catalogue 
$25.00) make the classiest tournament outfit in the whole world an 


rice 
one 


that is most successful for accuracy and distance. 
What a wonderful Christmas present this would be for a fishing ‘‘fan’’! 


Your dealer has this combination to show 


ou, or can order it for you. 


But if he is not that progressive we will fill your order by mail at no 


extra cost. 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED “‘BRISTOL’’ AND 
MEEK CATALOGUES, FREE. 


Showing 49 Different Models Ranging from $3.50 to $25.00 “‘Bristol’’ rods and $7.50 to $36.00 


Meek and Blue Grass ree 


THE HORTON MFG. CO. 


88 Horton St., 


Pacific Coast Branch:; 


PHIL B. BEKEART CO., 
717 Market Street, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


BRISTOL, CONN. 


ean forward and Point at Target 
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Number 3 


CHARLIE BARKER, MASTER 
WOODSMAN 


CAPT. TOWNSEND WHELEN 


‘‘Charlie Barker ain’t shucks as a 
farmer. He’s never harnessed up -a 
horse in his life, and he’d die if he had 
to live off that little piece of ground of 
his’n, but he certainly is the best woods- 
man in all the eastern part of Canada.’’ 
The speaker was one of the very best 
guides in the whole of New Bruns- 
witk, and I knew*that he spoke the 
truth, for had I not just spent three 
splended weeks in the woods with the 
subject ofthis little sketch? And I 
found him more than that, too; I found 
him one of the most congenial men that 
I have ever camped with; exceedingly 
modest, exceptionally capable, and with 
the powers of observation of a trained 
naturalist, he knows his wilderness and 
the habits of the game as no one else | 
have ever heard of even pretends to. 

Barker has his home at Riley Brook, 
the last settlement up the Tobique 
River in New Brunswick. But one sel- 
dom finds him at home. Most of the 
time he is out in his hunting district 
trapping, hunting, guiding, or just 
studying the game. He has the almost 
sole right to the hunting and fishing in 
a large territory to the east and west of 
Riley Brook. To the east his territory 
extends as far as the headwaters of the 
Miramichi River, taking in the whole 


of the country drained by the east 
branch of the Tobique. In all there 
are about 1,500 square miles of wilder- 
ness covered with birch and balsam, 
containing many fine lakes and trout 
streams. The country is practically 
untouched by the hand of man, except 
that small portions of it show evidence 
of having been lumbered over about 
forty years ago. Except for tio old 
overgrown lumber roads, that afte’ now 
mostly a suecession of beaver ponds, 
there is not a trail or tote road in it. | 
asked Barker why he did not open up 
some trails and roads to make the coun- 
try more accessible, and help solve the 
problem of transportation, and his an- 
swer was typical of the man. ‘‘ Why, 
Captain, I’ve never blazed a trail, or 
eut out a tote road in my life. I’ve 
hunted over mighty near all of this 
province, but no one will ever follow 
my trails. I know every foot of my 
country so what’s the use in having a 
trail. I’ve got a bear trap cached un- 
der a log up on the side of that moun- 
tain you see way over there, and I bet I 
ean go right to the spot tonight with- 
out a compass and pick it up.’’ 

When my friend Lindsay and I ar- 
rived at Riley Brook last October Bar- 


ker said to us, when we started to plan 
263 
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our trip: ‘‘ You are just the two fellows 
I have been looking for for the past 
ten years. I can’t have any fun with 
these soft city sports. Let us take a 
pack apiece and mosey off here to the 
east tomorrow morning and get lost 
for a couple of weeks.’’ And so we did. 
We crossed the bridge over the To- 
bique at Riley Brook, walked up the 
hill a piece, climbed over a fence, and 
at once were lost in a trackless wilder- 
ness of birch and balsam. We emerged 
three weeks later, floating down the 
Tobique River on a raft of logs loaded 
down to the water’s edge with tro- 
phies. 
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woods, never. So I thought until last 
fall, and then I saw something which 
restored my confidence in all my boy- 
hood heroes. For I saw Barker, day 
after day, track moose and deer at a 
fast walk over country covered thick- 
ly with dead leaves, across hills, thru 
swamps and beaver ponds. I looked on 
with wonder and followed him for thir- 
teen days from dawn until well past 
dark. He showed me more game than 
I ever hoped to see again. We saw 
thirty-three moose and eighty-six deer, 
and, what is more, we saw most of 
them without their seeing us. Barker 


would say, ‘‘Now I think we will find 

















“WE SPENT MANY INTERESTING HOURS BY THE CAMPFIRE IN THE EVENINGS LISTENING 
TO BARKER’S EXPERIENCES.” 


We have all of us read in novels of 
the ability of the old-time Indian to 
track his game and his enemies thru 
the woods. As a boy I used to devour 
Cooper’s novels, and marvel at the 
powers of Hawkeye’s two Indian com- 
panions. As I become older the pain- 
ful truth become evident. Much woods 
loafing told me that all the tracking 
stories were fiction, pure and simple, 
absolutely impossible. 

In the West, or anywhere on snow, a 
man can track game fast enough to 
make it profitable, but in the eastern 


this cow over the next hill feeding on 
willow brush’’—and sure enough there 
she would be. He could tell after he 
had been on a trail a few minutes 
whether it was a bull or a cow, and if 
a bull about how much its antlers 
would spread. One evening I asked 
him to tell me how he acquired his 
his skill in tracking. ‘‘I’ve spent a 
great many years learning it. It’s 
taken lots of practice, work and close 
observation. You have to be able to 
recognize every single indication of a 
footprint on all kinds of soil and 
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leaves, and after all kinds of weather. 
It takes years of looking and examin- 
ing before you know what is natural, 
and what is a track, and if a track 
how old it is. The tracks I show you 
are perfectly evident to you, but be- 
tween each one of those tracks you see 
are a dozen others which likewise are 
so evident to me that they stand out 
like signboards in the woods, and I 
simply can’t miss them. These tracks 
the untrained eye never sees. Also 
take the case of broken brush, and the 
rubbings of antlers on small trees that 
I have been showing you every day. It 
takes lots of observation to know just 
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times of the year, too. There is a whole 
lot of difference between the rate of 
discoloration in the spring and in the 
fall. No man ean tell the sex of a 
moose from looking at a single track. 
When the snow is on the ground, and 
a fellow gets a good chance to exam- 
ine a track for four or five yards he 
can nearly always tell by the distance 
apart of the forefeet. A bull has a so 
much wider chest than a cow that the 
forefeet spread almost twice as much. 
But in the leaves here it is not possi- 
ble to tell until you have gone along 
a trail a couple of hundred yards. You 
find the antlered bulls avoiding the 











BARKER MADE ALL HIS OWN CANOES. THIS ONE HAD SEEN BIGHT YEARS’ HARD SERVICE 
AND WAS STILL GOOD AFTER HE HAD PATCHED IT WITH A LITTLE SPRUCE GUM. 


how long each one of these has been 
made. Different wood, when it has 
been broken, discolors at a different 
rate of speed, and the discoloration 
also depends upon whether the sun has 
gotten at it or not, and whether there 
have been frosts or rain between the 
time the brush was broken and the 
time you see it. I go out and break 
different kinds of bushes and then ex- 
amine them every morning and even- 
ing for seven or eight days and make 
note of their looks, and the amount that 
the exposed wood and bark is discol- 
ored. You have to learn this at all 


thickets and sticking to lanes thru the 
woods on account of the spread of 


their antlers. On a bull’s track you 
will come, every fifty yards or so, to 
where the horns have rubbed against 
the brush or a small tree, or to where 
brush has caught in the antlers and 
been broken off, or to bushes and small 
trees that the bull has hooked up in 
sheer spite. The distance apart of these 
marks, and the distance they are out 
from the tracks will soon give you a 
pretty good idea of the spread of the 
bull you are following.’’ 

The next morning at dawn Barker 
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and I started out for our thirteenth 
successive day of still hunting. In the 
past twelve days we had seen twenty- 
eight moose, but mostly cows, calves, 
and ‘‘boot-jacks.’’ None large enough 
to shoot. 
the day was almost level, just a suc- 
cession. of small, gentle hills, all heav- 
ily wooded with balsam and birch. In 
the first two hours we saw four or 
five deer, but no fresh sign of moose. 
Then we struck a big moose track, and 
after following it ten minutes and 
looking at all the signs Barker said: 
‘It’s a whale of a big bull.’’ He 
showed me the track, eight inches long 


‘ 


The country we chose for 
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of ways, and the way Barker kept on 
that. bull’s track and told it from the 
others savored of the magical. But 
keep on it he did all day long thru 
the maze. Our bull was just wander- 
ing around, browsing on the small, 
green brush, with no apparent object 
in view. Finally, about 1 p. m., we sat 
down on a log for a few minutes’ rest. 
We were considering the advisability 
of sticking to the trail any longer. Sud- 
denly we heard a sound, and, looking 
up I caught sight of a deer just slink- 
ing away over the top of a small hill. 
I called Barker’s attention to it, but 
he was too late to see it. He said: 














“WHEN I SHOT MY FIFTIETH MOOSE I STOPPED KEEPING COUNT. I HAVE BEEN IN AT THE 
DEATH OF OVER 200 MOOSE SHOT BY SPORTSMEN I HAVE GUIDED.” 


by six and one-half inches wide; the 
bushes rubbed and broke way out on 
either side of the tracks, and I had al- 
ready noticed the way the trail kept 
to the open places and lanes thru the 
trees where there was clear walking. 
We kept on that track from 9 o’clock 
in the morning until 1 o’clock in the 
afternoon, walking steadily . all the 
time. The bull had just wandered 
all around, and at no time were we 
two miles from‘ where we started from. 
There were many other tracks all 
around, criss-crossing it in all manner 


‘*Let’s go over that way a piece, and 
perhaps we may get a shot at it. We 


need meat’ in camp, anyhow.’’ So we 
wandered over there and as we crossed 
the hill and got a look over the other 
side I saw a dirty white flash, and 
suddenly standing there looking at me 
thru a lane in the forest about 100 
yards off was a magnificent bull 
moose. It took but an instant to size 
up’ the spread of his horns, and ‘to 
align the sights, and then for the fitst 
time in many days I heard Barker’s 
voice in the woods speaking above a 
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whisper, as he congratulated me on 
something, the credit of which was due 
entirely to him. It was a foregone con- 
clusion that .F would kill that bull dead 
in his tracks if I ever got a fair shot 
at him, but it is also a certainty that I 
would never have seen him had it not 
been for Barker’s wonderful and 
painstaking work in tracking him for 
five hours thru a barnyard of tracks. 
Right here I want to inject a few 
remarks about.killing game in com- 
pany with a guide. It would have been 
sheer luck if I had gotten a moose in 
that country in three weeks hunting by 
myself. In six months I might have ac- 
quired skill and knowledge enough to 
get. one by still hunting, but I cannot 


afford that much time these days. 


Many years ago I had the chance to be- 
come thoroly familiar with western 
hunting, and I would never think of 
taking out a guide there. But in a new 
country like this a guide is absolutely 
necessary to success. But it seems to 
me that Barker is entitled to all the 
credit of my moose, and I willingly 
give it to him. The shooting of it was 
nothing—a perfectly plain two-foot 
bullseye at 100 yards; I simply could 
not miss. 

Some of the most. enjoyable even- 
ings in my life were spent around the 
campfire with Barker. He had had 
many wonderful experiences in his life 
in the woods, and he well knew just 
how to tell them. One evening it 
would be things that happened when 
he was trapping in the dead of winter, 
with four feet of snow over everything 
and the thermometer at thirty below; 
how one time he snowshoed from the 
head of Long Lake to Riley Brook, a 
distance of 48 miles, between sunrise 
and sunset on a short January day. 
Another time about his tracking a bear 
which had been. caught in one of his 
tracks and was dragging the clog. All 
of a sudden the track came to an ab- 
rupt end, and he could find it nowhere. 
He looked all around for it, and then 
made a number of circles and finally 
came back to the place where he had 
left it. ‘‘I just happened to look up, 
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and there I saw Mr. Bear apparently 
sailing thru midair straight at me out 
of the top of a spruee. Was I scared? 
You bet! I jumped sideways about 
thirty feét, and started to beat it, and 
then I saw what was the matter. The 
bear had climbed the tree with the 
clog. The clog-had gotten caught, and 
the bear had finally fallen out of the 
tree, and there he hung, frozen stiff, 
with his legs stretched out, just as tho 
he was sailing down on purpose to 
eatch me.”’ 

In wandering around the unspoiled 
spots of this little world of ours it has 
been my good fortune to meet some 
real men—men with the bark on—but 
real gentlemen for all that. My mem- 
ory goes back to old Bill Andrews, 
hunter, trapper and explorer, and the 
many fine months we had together in 
the wilderness of British Columbia be- 
fore the days of sportsmen and game 
laws. Bill had hunted and prospected 
from the Rio Grande to the Yukon, 
and when he needed a grubstake he 
had trapped. At one time he owned 
half of Cripple Creek, then the town 
was burned out one night, and the next 
day he packed a couple of burros and 
beat it for Wyoming and put in the 
winter trapping in the Wind River 
Mountains, and never went back again 
to claim his property. He taught me 
much of the little I know of pioneering 
and mountain craft. He was one of 
the last of that race of mountain men 
who opened up our mountain states 
and conquered the Northwest. The 
last I heard of him he was up some- 
wheres on the Athabasca. . Sent me a 
letter by a Hudson Bay Company 
packet. He had a cabin 175 miles from 
the nearest settler. The moose were 
tramping down all the ground in his 
back yard, and he wanted me to come 
up and make them stop it. 

Then there was Steve Camp, out in 
Montana. He too had hunted all over 
the Rockies, even to Alaska. He was 
one of the most competent men I have 
ever met. His little ranch was a model 
of neatness and perfect workmanship. 
He had built every bit of it, even to 
forging out the iron hinges for the 
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doors and splitting the shingles for the 
roofs of the buildings. He had a log 
stable that was a model for the whole 
state of Montana. He was also a 
skilled taxidermist, and I really be- 
lieve that he is the best man on mount- 
ing Rocky Mountain goats of any in 
the world. He gets the expression ex- 
actly. He hunts all fall, traps in the 
winter, shoots bears in the spring and 
raises hay for his horses in the sum- 
mer. And in between seasons he does 
taxidermy work. He thinks Montana 
has the best hunting grounds in North 
America. He does almost all of his 


hunting in a little basin in the moun- 
tains that is literally alive with game. 
It is very difficult to get in there; in 
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fact, there are only three men who 
know that it is possible to get in— 
Camp, Grover Sharp and myself. 
Sometime I am going back there and 
have the hunt of my life. 

And now comes Charlie Barker to 
join the immortals. Howl would like 
to be up there in his woods with him 
again! To hear his whispers of caution 
om the trail, to see him bending over 
tracks that were invisible to me, fol- 
lowing them as fast as I could walk, 
and withal seeing every movement in 
the woods around him. Or to hear his 
hearty laugh around the campfire, and 
listen to him relate his experiences in 
a lifetime with the moose, caribou, 
deer, bear, and on the trapping line. 








To Our Readers. 


Commencing with our next (October) number, as formerly announced, 
Outdoor Life will appear in new form, new togs and in her very best finery. 
It is our aim to give our readers more value than the additional 50 cents per 
year that they will spend on their subscriptions, even tho the added revenue 
that comes to us thru the raise in price is more than absorbed in the high 
prices paid for paper, presswork, etc. 


In this little talk we wish only to dwell on the support that it is neces- 
sary at all times for a publisher to receive from his readers. At this time, 
however, we consider that there is an emergency existing, as we shall start 
at a pretty speedy pace with our next number, and as we are well known as 
long-distance runners, it would be humiliating to us once we started on 
“high” to ever be compelled to go into a lower gear. Therefore we must ask 
our readers to assist us in every way possible to maintain the high standard 
that will characterize our first issue under the new form. 


Jog your memory for that one little incident in your outdoor life when 
you were thrilled by some remarkable occurrence in the hills; or what was it 
that happened so much out of the ordinary on that beautiful day in the long 
ago by the side of your favorite fishing stream? Tell us about it; also how 
strangely that moose acted when you brought him down in the forest, and 
maybe some brother will reply in the following number, shedding full light on 
the mystery. Did you ever kill a deer, an elk, a bear, a grouse, a duck, or 
other specimen of wild life under such peculiar conditions that you were mys- 
tified, puzzled—tho old woodsman that you are? Let us hear your story. It 
doesn’t have to be clothed in fine expression or covered with literary span- 
gles; just plain English is what our readers like best. 


Or, if you have been able to invent some contrivance that has made your 
shooting or fishing easier, or that has in any way contributed to your outdoor 
comfort, send in a description. Your brother readers are dry for such infor- 
mation. 


And don’t forget the photographs and drawings, for they are the em- 
bellishments without which a sporting magazine would be dry, indeed. 

By helping out your brother sportsmen in the manner indicated you will 
also be extending incalculable assistance to your favorite magazine—a satis- 
faction to you that cannot be estimated in dollars and cents. 



































BEAR STARVED IN TRAP THAT WAS SET AND NEGLECTED BY A STOCKMAN. 


BEARS AND THEIR HABITS 


A. C. ROWELL 


PART II 


While I do not doubt that any griz- 
zly can climb any sort of green tree 
(tho not dry, hard trees or posts) at 
any time of year, I know that they 
climb trees during spring when their 
claws are sharp, and I once trailed and 
killed a large grizzly that had been 
feeding on the bloom of the quaking- 
aspen. I did not see the bear up a tree, 
but saw trees all along his track that 
he had climbed to the upper branches, 
which he broke off and threw to the 
ground, where he stripped them of 
bloom—his stomach was filled with the 
bloom when I overtook and killed him, 
and the combined evidence was as con- 
vineing as seeing him climb. I have 
much other evidence of the climbing of 
grizzlies, but consider the above to be 
conclusive of their climbing during 
spring, at least. 
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Almost everybody knows that the 
food of bears consists of green vegeta- 
tion, berries, nuts, insects and meat; so 
I will give space to only such of the 
bear’s foraging habits as seem to be 
worthy of special notice: Bears will 
eat live, stinging insects by the quart, 
in midsummer when the insects are as . 
active as possible; they seem to be en- 
tirely unconscious of the stings. They 
will eat berries of any kind, regardless 
of taste, and no matter how worthless 
a berry seems to be, bears will eat it 
when nothing better is to be had. 
Nothing is too small to receive a bear’s 
attention, and I have known them to 
feed on the small, black bugs, or fleas, 
that congregate on melting snow in 
spring, and have known them to work 
for hours to secure a mouse. I have 
known grizzlies to move twenty tons of 
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rock in digging for a ground hog. A 
bear will tear up an acre of rotten logs 
to get a few pints of wood ants and a 
handful of grubs, and will turn over 
stones by the hour for the occasional 
insects found under them, and will eat 
a quart of dirt to get an ounce of the 
kind of ants that build mounds. So 
poisonous are these biting, red ants 
that the Indians used them in making 
poison for their arrows 

While bears get along very well 
without meat, most of them are in- 
clined to mix meat with their other 
food, and will kill anything that comes 
their way, up to the size of a sheep. 

A few grizzlies learn to kill cattle, 
probably by finding and killing them 
in bog holes. A grizzly that once gets 
the habit of cattle killing is very per- 
sistent. I have never seen one kill a 
cow-brute, but have pretty good evi- 
dence that they sometimes (tho rarely) 
do it. Once, in October, 1890, I was 


camped on the Grand Mesa, in Colo- 
rado, 
grizzly 


trapping foxes, and a _ huge 

came in the night and 
stampeded a bunch of cattle that were 
on a bed of ground about a quarter of 
a mile from camp. By the sound I was 
certain that he had made a kill, and the 
next morning I went to investigate. I 
found that he had succeeded in getting 
hold of and wounding a steer, but for 
some reason had not held it. The steer 
bled freely, tho able to run for a mile, 
and the bear simply followed the 
bloody track to where the steer stopped 
running and then made a sneak and 
eaught and killed it. 

Within three miles of the same place, 
another October, I was camped work- 
ing on a reservoir, and set out one 
evening to kill a deer. About sunset I 
saw a band of cattle run out of a park 
down the mountain from me, and heard 
one of them bellow, or scream, in a 
way that left no doubt as to its being 
in serious trouble of some sort. 

I ran to the border of the park, and 
in the edge of the timber opposite I 
saw a grizzly standing on top of a 
young cow tearing at its flank to get 
it open. I sent three or four old-fash- 
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ioned lead bullets into him, and then 
made an examination to see just what 
had happened. The cattle had been 
traveling a trail when the bear came up 
behind them and made a rush and 
caught the heifer, and killed her on a 
patch of ground the size of a blanket. 

Western Colorado was pretty much 
a cattle country at that time, and there 
were hundreds of grizzlies in the state, 
and had more than a very few of the 
grizzlies learned to kill this stock they 
would have killed the cattle business, 
which is proof that only a few of them 
learned the trick. 

Once, in late fall, I saw where a big 
grizzly waylaid and killed a buck deer. 
The thing seems impossible, but there 
was no room for question, because 
there was more than a foot of snow 
and the deer came along from one 
direction and the bear from the other, 
and only the grizzly track left the 
tramped place where the head and 
bones of the buck lay. This, of course, 
is a rare case and proves only that the 
grizzly is extremely active and a good 
hand at bushwhacking. 

I have never known any of the black 
bear family to kill-anything in the way 
of a cow-brute, but they, as well as 
grizzlies, often eat cattle that die from 
natural causes; and all sorts of bears 
seem to prefer their beef well advanced 
in decay—rotten, in fact—and their 
digestive organs seem to be able to take 
the nourishment out of food without 
absorbing any of its objectionable qual- 
ities. This is noticeable in the condi- 
tion of droppings that are formed of 
many of the bitter, stringent berries 
that they eat. Berries that are sweet 
and wholly good are digested, while 
those that are bitter, or stringent, often 
appear whole in the droppings. It is 
the same with insects that they eat, the 
insects often appearing whole in the 
droppings. 

The breeding habits of bears seem to 
be pretty well understood by at least 
one nature writer, tho he gets his 
knowledge from bears in captivity, and 
what he has to say on the subject is so 
much at variance with the little that I 
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have been able to learn, that I will give 
my evidence for what it is worth, with- 
out myself considering it conclusive: 
In 1889 an old trapper told me that 
there was no record of a pregnant bear 
having ever been killed, and said that 
the Smithsonian Institute offered a re- 
ward for a pregnant bear. He ex- 
pressed it as his opinion that bears 
breed late in the fall and give birth to 
the young in March. All experienced 
trappers that I have talked with on the 
subject were of the same opinion; and 
so am I. 

The only direct evidence that I have 
found is that the only bears that I have 
killed with fresh marks of fighting on 
them were killed in late fall, and that 
the only bear I ever killed that had any 
appearance of being pregnant was 
killed in the den, and had been visited 
by a male bear that had his face fresh- 
ly torn when I killed him the next day 
—the day after I killed the female in 
the den. This female had the appear- 


ance of being in heat and freshly preg- 
nant, and a few other females that I 


have killed in the fall had the appear- 
ance of being in heat, but I have not 
yet found a bear that was plainly preg- 
nant. I have followed several male 
bears from one old den to another in 
late fall, and am of the opinion that 
they were looking for females. Nothing 
conclusive about any of this, but if 
bears breed in late spring and summer, 
as naturalists say, why is it that we 
find no pregnant bears in the fall? 
And no indication of rutting season 
except in the fall. 

As to when the cubs are born, I know 
only that they are born sometime be- 
fore I have been able to find them in 
April, and I believe that they are born 
in March. 

Only conclusive evidence is worth 
while in such a case, and if the natural- 
ists are guessing at any part of what 
they offer, their evidence is no better 
than mine. If they are absolutely 
certain of what they offer, it is not 
then certain that the evidence would 
apply to bears in a state of nature—in 
short, I doubt if there is any conclusive 
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evidence in regard to the breeding hab- 
its of bears under natural conditions. 

While I can not claim to really know 
anything about the breeding habits of 
bears, there is this about their breeding 
that I do know: Black and brown 
bears ordinarily breed only once in two 
years; the cubs are weaned at, or short- 
ly before, denning time the fall after 
they are born, and follow their mother 
thru their second summer. When ber- 
ries are ripe their second fall they go 
their own way, and when ready to den, 
each finds or digs a den for himself. 
They do not breed before their third 
year, and usually have two cubs at a 
birth, tho young bears, and very old 
ones, sometimes have only one cub at 
a birth. The cubs are often one black 
and one brown, and in rare cases the 
large kind of brown bears have cubs 
that are plainly related to the grizzly— 
more grizzly than brown, 

These large brown bears certainly 
appear to be different from those that 
are simply a color phase of the black, 
and get to be much larger than any 
black bear. I have killed females of 
this kind that were larger than the 
largest black male I .ever saw, and 
killed a male of this description so 
large that his skin properly stretched 
measured almost nine feet each‘ way. 
These bears are reddish-brown and 
generally have a mane that is composed 
of hairs that show different shades of 
color, giving a slight grizzly appear- 
ance—old-time trappers called these 
bears line-back, or copper-side bears, 
and claimed that they were as danger- 
ous as grizzlies. I never had one to 
charge, and don’t remember that I ever 
saw one north of Colorado, tho I have 
heard of them in Wyoming, and killed 
a grizzly in Wyoming that had every 
appearance of being a_ half-breed 
brown. I don’t care to argue this mat- 
ter with any of the naturalists, because 
I go entirely by what I have seen, while 
naturalists want only the bones of a 
bear, and a tape line, to tell all about 
that bear. They find several varieties 
of grizzlies, with no crosses that I ever 
heard of, while I am confident that 
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there is only one breed of grizzly in 
the United States, and that this one 
breed sometimes crosses with brown 
bears, of which I am well satisfied 
there is a variety distinct from the 
black. I think that the distinct va- 
riety of brown bears will cross with 
either black or grizzly, but doubt if the 
black and grizzly ever cross. 

I rather think that grizzlies breed 
two years in succession, sometimes at 
least, because I once found a female 
grizzly with both cubs and yearlings, 
and on another occasion found a fe- 
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the face of man. One black bear that 
had an open den under an overhanging 
rock, got my wind at a distance of two 
or three hundred yards, and ran away 
from her cubs at once, without even 
waiting to see if I were coming that 
way. The cubs followed her a short 
distance, squalling their best, but were 
too small to run. I came out on a point 
above the den in time to see the old 
bear go over a ridge, and by making 
a run and doing long-range shooting, 
and then some trailing and more shoot- 
ing, I got her. I went back to the den, 
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RANCHMAN WITH CUB BEAR THAT WAS 


male grizzly with cubs, in April, in a 
section where the only other grizzlies 
were two yearlings—denned about a 
mile from the female and cubs. I once 
killed a grizzly with two cubs that 
were not yet weaned the 9th of Octo- 
ber, and they were unusually large 
cubs, so I judge that grizzly cubs are 
not weaned till denning time. 

It is generally understood that all 
kinds of female bears will’ fight for 
their cubs, and such is probably the 
ease so far as other beasts are con- 
cerned, but I have never found a black 
bear that would not desert her cubs in 


CAUGHT AND TAMED BY A. C. ROWELL. 


and killed the cubs because I could not 
possibly keep them alive and they were 
too young to live without milk. This 
was about the middle of April and the 
cubs were the smallest I ever saw, 
being little larger than ordinary house 
cats. 

I jumped another black bear and 
two small cubs on snow that was crust- 
ed hard enough to hold me, and that 
had new snow on top to make easy 
tracking. I easily outran and over- 
took the cubs, and, in spite of their 
squalling, the old bear just as easily 
ran off and left them. It has always 
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been the same in my experience with 
black bears, under all circumstances, 
and while I will not quarrel with men 
that find fighting black bears, I will 
mention that I never knew a fighter of 
black bears to have the earmarks of 
experience, and never knew an experi- 
enced bear hunter to find a fighting 
black bear, outside of ‘‘yarns.’’ Pos- 
sibly black bears know an ‘“‘easy 
mark’’ and never tackle the wrong 
man. 

The grizzly is a different proposi- 
tion, and the man that chases her cubs 
in the spring will need something be- 
sides a gunny sack when he catches up 
with them. 

One of the grizzlies that I killed with 
eubs,.in April, got my wind before I 
discovered her, and the first I saw of 
her she was hunting me with her hair 
up. With her heart and lungs cut to 
pieces with a handful of big bullets she 
kept ~sming till an opening thru the 
brush allowed an easy shot at her 
head, at a distance of a few yards. 

I caught a grizzly cub in a trap, in 
the spring, and the old bear dug a hole 
under a log and waited until I got 
within ten feet before rushing out at 
me. I have caught other grizzly cubs 
in traps without having the old bear 
stay to protect them. 

While hunting deer one evening I 
saw a medium-sized grizzly going into 
a patch of willows only thirty yards 
away. A snap shot sent the grizzly 
tumbling and bawling out of sight into 
the willows, and on the instant a large 
grizzly came out of the willows charg- 
ing straight for me. The first two 
shots, too high to strike the skull, went 
in between her ears and ripped thru 
the flesh of her neck and into her 
body, without more than encouraging 
her to keep coming—it developed that 
she had eubs that were in weeds out- 
side of the willows when she charged. 

As to the charging of grizzlies other 
than females with young cubs, a great 
deal seems to depend on circumstances, 
and under the right circumstances a 
grizzly cub will charge as fiercely as 
any of them. The greatest danger in 
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persistently following a grizzly bear 
after he learns that he is being fol- 
lowed, is that he may choose a place 
for ambush and lie in wait for the 
hunter. The first that I knew of this, 
I followed the largest grizzly that I 
ever saw tracks of, in snow that would 
carry my weight but not that of the 
bear. The snow was heavily crusted 
and deep, and the bear broke thru so 
often and so deep that it was all he 
could do to keep out of my sight in 
heavy timber. As the day advanced the 
snow got softer, so that the bear was 
wallowing more and more, and I was 
certain of success. Finally he came to 
the brow of a hill where the snow had 
blown over and formed a comb, and 
going along under the comb he climbed 
to the top of it and came back along 
the top and waited for me to approach. 
Thinking only of overtaking him be- 
fore dark, I came hurrying along the 
open space below the comb, and did not 
discover his presence until he chopped 
his teeth together and started to snarl 
as he came over the comb from almost 
directly above me. A quick move on 
my part cut his snarl short, and split 
his face with five hundred grains of 
lead. I have never had a like experi- 
ence since, for the reason that I have 
refused to give a bear that good a 
chance to scare me, but I have several 
times had grizzlies lie in wait when I 
was following them, and give it up only 
when they saw that I was edging to one 
side to get a shot. One of my brothers 
followed a noted ecattle-killing grizzly 
and shot it at a distance of thirty 
feet, where it was crouched behind a 
log waiting for him to come to it. He 
saw the bear look over the log at him 
and then draw its head down out of 
sight, but instead of going on up to the 
log as the bear expected, he sent a 
bullet thru the top of the log just be- 
low where a line of hair showed above 
the log. 

There were ‘‘doings’’ in that wind- 
fall for a few seconds, but the first 
shot had broken the bear’s back, and 
as he flounced and roared the bullets 
kept hitting him till he quit. I helped 
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skin the bear and could see how ‘‘it 
happened’’ as well as the boy could 
tell me. We found nine buckshot and 
several .44 bullets under the skin of 
this bear, and he had evidently won 
out in some former encounter with 
man. He was one of the largest bears 
I have ever seen, and very old. This 
happened twenty-five or twenty-six 
years ago in Delta County, Colorado, 
and we were out expressly to kill that 
bear. 

One time I shot at a grizzly running 
across a park 200 yards away, and hit 
it too far back. After tumbling and 
bawling it started straight for me, and 
I could not get the empty shell out of 
my rifle, but stood churning at the 
shell with one joint of a brass rod as 
the bear came. That bear passed with- 
in a few feet of me and went into the 
timber beyond, and as soon as it passed 
I understood that it just happened to 
come my way, and was not charging 
at all. What was started as a retreat 
might have been changed to a charge 
had I been able to shoot the bear again 
after it got close to me. 

To make the matter short, my expe- 
rience is that black and brown bears 
never charge, and that grizzlies rarely 
charge except in defense of their 
young, or when persistently followed, 
and not invariably even under these 
circumstances, I have followed griz- 
zlies long distances without getting to 
see them, and without finding a sign 
of their having any notion of making 
a fight; and even grizzlies that have 
waylaid me, have abandoned the idea 
—always with a snarl—when they 
found that I sidestepped the ambush 
and kept the advantage in my favor. 
While I am not at all afraid of any 
bear, I do not like to give a bear a 
chance to make me hurry, and when 
trailing a grizzly thru a likely place 
for an ambush, I go cautiously and 
keep a few yards to one side of any- 
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thing that might conceal the bear. 
This has caused me to lose chances to 
kill some pretty large bears, but a bear 
springing from behind an overturned 
tree or a balsam bush, at a distance of 
a few feet, in a tangle of brush and 
down-hanging limbs always has a pos- 
sible chance in his favor. 

Bears in traps afford a pretty good 
chance to learn whether or not they 
will make a fight, and I have never 
crowded a trapped grizzly but what it 
did its best to get to me, while trapped 
black bears always keep trying to get 
away from me. I have gone to within 
a few feet of black and common brown 
bears, that had the trap fastened so 
that they could go no farther, and the 
most they would do was to chop their 
teeth and strike the ground with their 
feet. 

I have gone close to grizzlies in 
traps, and then when they charged, 
ran from them, and they always fol- 
lowed, and when I stopped they kept 
coming till shot. 

Without a doubt, any bear will fight 
like a mad eat if it gets in actual con- 
tact with a man, and I have had black 
and brown cubs make it interesting for 
me when I took hold of them. 

I have never seen anything to bear 
out the idea that bears rear up to 
fight, and those that have charged at 
me came exactly as a dog would come. 

To be sure, a bear will get as much 
of his body under him as he can when 
fighting with dogs, because he is then 
on the defensive, and fighting only be- 
cause he has to. The grizzly seldom 
fights this way even with dogs, and 
when dogs crowd him he turns and 
rushes at them, striking exactly as a 
cat strikes at a mouse. The dogs gen- 
erally get such a good start to the rear 
in getting out of the way that the griz- 
zly gets a good start onward before 
they again crowd him, and catching a 
grizzly with dogs is such-a long-winded 
game that it generally fails of suceess. 
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The author hunted big game in Africa for twelve years, 
and has had a variety of exciting experiences in that 
This story recites one of many that Mr. 
Todd will relale in future numbers of Outdoor Life. 








It is generally understood that the 
black rhinoceros is so nervous and 
vicious that he ean scarcely ever be 
caught asleep, but there are instances 
to prove that he not only can be caught 
off his guard, but that when asleep it 
takes much more to awaken him than 
most people who imagine they know 
the nature of these animals think. 

‘*Seambeso,’’ a Kaffir chief who 
lives in a part of Africa which the 
rhino inhabits, and who was himself a 
noted rhino hunter among his own peo- 
ple, once told me how one of his na- 
tives had come upon one of these ani- 
mals so fast asleep that he thought it 
was dead, and he decided to go home 
to his village and bring the people to 
carry in the meat. To denote owner- 
ship of the found prize so that the 
dead (?) animal would not be claimed 
by any other native who might hap- 
pen to discover the carcass before he 
returned, he braided a ring of grass, 
hung it on the horn of the prostrate 
rhino and returned to his village. 
There he told his chief what he had 
found, and of course the people were 
in great glee over the prospective feed 
of meat. They turned out in force 
with their spears and knives to cut-up 
and bring in the meat of the dead ani- 
mal, but to their great surprise, on ar- 
riving at the place where the finder of 
the body said the rhino ‘‘had been ly- 
ing,’’ neither rhino nor token of own- 
ership was to be found, and the only 
proof of the Kaffir’s story was the bed 
of the rhino in the sand and the spoor 
showing the direction he had gone. 

A more remarkable thing even than 
that happened me shortly afterward, 


which will show how soundly a rhino, 
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or ‘‘chickollo’’ (as he is known to the 
Kaffirs), will sometimes sleep. 

I was under contract with the Roths- 
childs’ agent to secure a specimen of 
the white rhino, and for that purpose 
had gone up with my complete outfit 
into German West Africa, where I had 
reason to know the white rhino, or 
‘‘Chickollo Raley,’’ might be found. 
As they are practically extinct, they 
are not to be found plentifully any- 
where, but I was almost positive I 
eould get one there and the contract 
price was so high I decided it was 
worth while spending a year, if neces- 
sary, in the attempt to secure the spe- 
cimen, and made my arrangements ac- 
cordingly. 

The difference between the white 
rhino and the black rhino is not the 
color of the animal, as the common 
names would lead one to believe. It is 
in the size of the animal, the length of 
the horns and the shape of the mouth. 
The white rhino is a larger animal, 
more timid and less vicious than the 
black rhino, and his horns will reach 
the length of forty-two inches, where- 
as the record length of a black rhino’s 
horn for Africa is seventeen and one- 
half inches. His mouth is shaped like 
that of an ox, while the black rhino 
has a snout more like a pig. They are 
equally fond of frequenting the pools 
found in that country, where, like their 
smaller and more domestic brother, the 
‘*nig,’’ they wallow in the mud during 
the evening, night and morning, and 
during the day they lie in the deepest 
and most densely wooded part of the 
bush, which being made up of a great 
many different kinds of thorn trees, 
from the long spike'thorn to the eal- 
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elaw, like one of the ‘‘Wacht ein 
Bitje,’’ form a perfect shelter and an 
almost impenetrable barrier from the 
hunter, whose only path of ingress is 
along the path the animal makes, and 
which being only more or less clear for 
a height of about four feet, necessi- 
tates the hunter’s walking in a stooped 
position at best, and often allowing 
him to progress only on his hands and 
knees. Woe betide the luckless hunter 
caught in one of these paths should the 
angry rhino decide to charge back 
along the path instead of making his 
escape in some other direction—a thing 
a disturbed rhino is just as likely to 
do as not—because on account of the 
thickness of the thorn trees, sidestep- 
ping is impossible. 

I had been hunting for the white 
rhino for six months still without suc- 
cess, tho I had killed in that time 
twenty-one black ones. There being no 
clue to the species of rhino which a 
hunter follows from the spoor or foot- 
prints, it is consequently necessary for 
him to see the animal before knowing 
which kind he has been following. It 
had been our luck that none of those 
we had seen so far had proven to be 
what I had been looking for. I was 
awakened earlier than usual one morn- 
ing by one of my boys, who reported 
that a bunch of five giraffes had 
passed the camp in the night, and as 
their skins and tails were worth 
money, I was soon on their trail. With- 
in four miles of camp I came upon 
them, feeding, and was lucky to get 
four out of the five. The fifth being 
too small to be of much value, I did 
not kill it. Having sent one of my 
men back to camp for the boys to skin 
the giraffes and carry the meat to 
camp, I took my tracker and dogs, and 
as the sun was still very ‘‘young,’’ de- 
termined to make a circle around a 
water hole I knew of, a few miles 
away, in the hope of seeing some fresh 
rhino spoor. We had completed the 
circle without finding any and were 
within a couple of miles from camp 
and breakfast when my tracker sud- 
denly stopped, slipped his feet out of 
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his sandals, motioned for me to signal 
the dogs to lie down, while he opened 
his little tin box which contained 
‘‘maribout stork down’’ (the lightest 
thing in the world, I think, and the 
best thing I know to determine, by 
dropping a pinch of it to the ground, 
exactly where the wind is). While 
Manula was settling the question to his 
own satisfaction I had been standing 
motionless, not even giving any sign 
that anything unusual was happening 
or about to happen; yet I knew we were 
on a ‘‘hot’’ rhino spoor, and my eyes 
had been wandering around trying to 
locate the most likely spot where one 
might be at that moment lying. 
Manula then beckoned to me, and 
when I had taken a couple of steps to- 
ward him, whispered, ‘‘Chickollo! Be- 
vana! just now,’’ and pointed to a very 
large rhino spoor in the sand at his 
feet. I could see it was fresh, and as 
the sun was getting very hot, I knew 
the rhino would not be likely to be 
very far from where we stood, but I 
was scarcely expecting what happened 
within two minutes. We had picked 
our way carefully for about fifty feet, 
when there came a frightened snort 
from the thick bush to our right, and 
we heard the crash of a large animal, 
plunging forward and smashing every- 
thing in its path. That it was a rhino, 
I knew, but whether he was charging 
in our direction or away from us, I 
could not for the moment make out. 
We were not left long in doubt. About 
forty or fifty feet from us I could see 
the bushes bend and could just make 
out the shape of a huge rhino going off 
at a terrific speed. I threw my double 
400 Express to my face, pulled both 
triggers almost simultaneously, and 
jumped aside to see any results of the 
shot, but we could only hear the noise © 
he still made in his flight. Knowing 
that there was an opening in the bush 
about one hundred yards in front of 
us, I dashed for the edge of the bush, 
and as the grass was long in the open, 
hastily climbed a small ant heap and 
took a quick glance around, but I could 
see nothing. He had not come out. We 
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then went back and found his spoor. 
On following it a short distance, we 
were gratified to find considerable 
blood on the bushes, about the height 
of his shoulder, and we knew that one, 
if not both of my bullets, had found 
the mark, tho whether the wound was 
vital or not we had no means of 
knowing. 

Having had no breakfast ote no 
water with us, and only my tracker, 
whom I did not want to send back to 
eamp for any of the boys, I was loath 
to start out on what might prove a 
long, tedious trail. I was convinced 
the rhino was hit hard, however, and 
that we might come up with him any 
minute dead, or at least. badly enough 
injured to make him fight, so I re- 
solved to go on. 

Old Shot, one of the finest blood 
spoor. dogs ever whelped, and: the 


truest and bravest friend a man ever 
had, soon had us going almost. on the 
run, and for two hours we kept up his 
pace, the sun getting hotter and we 


more tired and thirsty every minute, 
while our clothes and flesh also had 
suffered considerable damage from the 
thorns. Still there were no signs, of a 
‘‘let-up’’ from the animal I had con- 
sidered to be as good as dead. Pres- 
ently Old: Shot stopped, and on reach- 
ing the spot, we could see blood in the 
urine in the sand and the small circles 
a rhino always makes before he lies 
down, but no bed. I could not figure 
out why the blood should be in the 
urine, but the sight of it inspired us 
with fresh strength and we started 
again with renewed hope that soon we 
might find him at bay. However, we 
were doomed to disappointment, and 
by 3 o’clock in the afternoon I had had 
enough, and so had Manula and the 
dogs. We started back for camp, 
which I thought was about fifteen 
miles away, and which we reached 
after dark, dog-tired and more hungry. 
than the proverbial hunter is supposed 
to be. After a bath, supper and a 
smoke, I called old: Manula up to my 
fire and asked him. what he. thought of 
the matter, and what: we had better do; 
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pick up the trail in the morning and 
stay on it until we came up with the 
rhino, dead or alive, or wait for a day 
or two and locate the body from the 
flock of vultures in the sky, which we 
would be sure to do if the animal had 
died. Manula agreed with me that the 
rhino would surely die, tho he thought 
he would sicken and die a lingering 
death. He said the rhino was badly 
hurt internally, because of the bleod 
in the urine, and that ‘‘he would: not 
eat now, only drink plenty.’’ ' 

This: gave me an idea. The only 
water in the country was inthe few 
holes we knew of. We could have all 
these holes inspected regularly for 
signs of a sick rhino, which would be 
shown by the short, tottering steps: of 
the animal. 

I put the plan before Manula, who 
pronounced it good. I then ealled up 
four of my best trackers among the 
boys and gave each one his instructions. 
Each boy was to take food enough for 
a week and go to one of the water holes 
designated: Should he see any signs 
of such as we hoped for he was to re- 
turn. tothe head camp. and report to 
me immediately. 

We were just then in the: beginning 
of the rainy season, but had only had a 
shower or two, and I hoped we would 
be able to find out definitely before the 
rains came on in earnest, whether we 
had wounded a black rhino, or had at 
least. succeeded in getting a shot at a 
specimen of what: we had been looking 
for for six months. 

About. the fourth day after the boys 
had gone out, during. which time every 
Kaffir of the party had been’ straining 
his eyes for vultures in the sky, my boy 
Office, whom I had sent out to watch 
one of the water holes, came in and re- 
ported that the sick rhino had been 
drinking at the hole he had been watch- 
ing. ‘He said he was suré I would not 
have to go far from the hole before: I 
would find him, as he was very sick 
and had been to the ame two nights in 
succession. 

I had: very~ little faith. in Office’s 8 
ability to. read signs, tho he was.a brave 
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and keen hunter, and I did not want a 
ten-mile trip there and back just for 
fun; so I told him to go back to his 
post, and if he saw the same spoor the 
third night’ to come back at once and 
tell me and I would go out. The very 
next ‘morning he was back in camp 
early and begged me to lose no time. 
The rhino had been drinking at that 
water hole the previous evening, Office 
said, and he was sure he was the sick 
one. 

My boys were all extremely busy, 
some braying the giraffe skins into 
whips and some curing the skins of a 
couple of lions I had killed a few days 
before. Old Manula was away seeing 
a sick child, and I had no one in camp 
who was not busy. I told Office to 


take the waterbag, and we started. I 
did not think we would have ‘to go 
very far from the hole before we found 
the rhino if Office was right in his 
deductions. 

We struck the spoor in a couple of 
hours’ walk, and from the first glimpse 


I had of it I was dubious about the 
rhino that had made it being sick. Still 
this spoor and the one made by the 
rhino I had wounded was about the 
same size, and I did not think there 
could be two rhinos with such large 
feet in the same locality; so telling Old 
Shot to ‘‘take it up,’’ away we went. 

We had followed the track about an 
hour, when I noticed signs of the rhino 
wanting to_lie down. . We crossed the 
first circle, then the second, and just as 
I thought we must be nearing the third, 
I suddenly scame on the spoor of a 
rhino going away from us as fast as he 
could run. To make sure he was the 
same one we had been tracking, I fol- 
lowed the third circle until I eame to 
the place he had broken into his run, 
so there was no doubt. This was very 
discouraging. I was now convinced that 
I was right in my surmise that. the 
rhino ‘we had been following was not 
the sick one, and that Office, as I had 
feared, was very much ‘‘off’’ in his 
sign reading. 

However, the fact that the animal 
had-shown signs of wanting to lie down 
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so soon after drinking was encourag- 
ing, and I knew that a rhino will break 
into a dead run for no apparent reason, 
go a mile or so at race-horse speed, and 
then settle down quietly. 

They are a creature of moods, and a 
hunter may be thoroly versed in their 
ways—or think he is—when suddenly 
something will crop up, and the rhino 
will act in an unheard-of manner, al- 
together, different from what former 
experience has taught the hunter to 
expect. 

The rhino continued to run for about 
two miles, when he slowed down to a 
walk. We followed him at this gait 
for nearly three hours, straight away 
from camp but thru a nice country, 
remarkably free from thorns except in 
little clumps. 

Here he began to show signs of sleep- 
iness, and as we went on we found the 
trail bending to the left. Waiting a 
little while and getting the wind per- 
feetly, we struek straight across, and 
luckily struck the first cirele. Advane- 
ing with bated breath, picking every 
step, watching every shady spot likely 
to harbor him, step by step we slowly 
crept forward, ready at any moment to 
meet a charge from him or take a run- 
ning shot if he attempted to run away. 

All at once a low ‘‘Hish!’’ from Of- 
fice made me glance round, and follow- 
ing with my eye the line of his pointed 
finger, I made out a black object thru 
the trees, standing about seventy yards 
away. It was where I would have ex- 
pected to see him. It was just where 
one might find the center of his third 
circle, providing he had made them, but 
I did not think it was a rhino at all. I 
crept forward a few yards, and was 
convinced it was not, and I said so to 
Office. 

He was very excited and gesticulated 
vehemently, ‘‘Shoot, Bwana! Oh, Sam- 
elemo, shoot!’’ he whispered, breaking 
the well-known rule that none of my 
boys were ever to dictate to me at such 
a moment. This I overlooked, under 
the circumstances, but explained why 
I did not think it was a rhino. ‘‘It is, 
oh, my. King! it is, truly! Oh, do shoot, 
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Bwana, or we will lose him!’’ he ex- 
claimed. 

Still uneonvinced, but thinking he 
might possibly be right, I slowly lifted 
my rifle, aimed carefully over the 
shoulder, and pressed the trigger. The 
old .400 awoke the African stillness for 
miles, it seemed, when she spoke. I 
could hear the bullet hit, but there was 
no movement of the object aimed at, 
and I went forward to find that I had 
made a bullseye in a fallen, burned 
tree, which even at close range so 
strongly resembled a rhino thru the 
bushes that almost any hunter would 
have been excused for thinking the 
same as Office had. 

Of course I was angry at having al- 
lowed myself to be persuaded by a Kaf- 
fir against my own judgment, and I 
told Office what I thought of him 
rather plainly, and with no attempt at 
silence. Now, I said, we have lost this 
rhino, but you are going to stay with 
me until we find where he sleeps, if it 
takes a week. He was very profuse in 
his apologies, but I was not to be ap- 
peased. 

My shoes had been blistering my 
feet, so I took them off and tied my 
putties around my feet instead. Tying 
my shoes together, I flung them over 
Office’s shoulder. I started off straight 
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ahead, taking no care in picking my 
way, but tramping over leaves and dry 
bushes, and made more noise than half 
a dozen hunters should make at any 
time. I had not gone 200 yards when, 
glancing to my left, behind a clump of 
low, green bushes, I spied the biggest 
rhino I had ever had the pleasure of 
seeing, standing dead asleep. There was 
no doubt this time. He was not forty 
feet from me, and tho he was not my 
white rhino, he was a prize, neverthe- 
less. I looked carefully over him, and 
wished for my camera. Had [I had it, 
sportsmen would have been treated to 
a sight seldom seen, but it was at camp, 
worse luck! Having coolly admired 
him to my heart’s content, I slowly 
drew the ivory bead to the center of 
the ‘‘V’’ behind the left ear, closed my 
right hand over the rifle stock, and the 
huge animal dropped dead in his 
tracks. He measured 11 feet, 7 inches 
in length, from tip to tip; 5 feet, 4 
inches in height and his 1714-inch horn 
is the one spoken of elsewhere in this 
story, and which now or did constitute 
Africa’s record for the black rhino 
horn. How it was that that rhino was 
not awakened by the sound of a .400 
Express being fired, within 200 yards 
of him, always will be a mystery to me, 
and I leave some other hunter to 
explain. 











The Legend of Beauty. 


When the world was young and just learning to stand alone, 
made the first man and woman know love, they said, “What signs shall we 
have, in eons to come, to know that which has bound us together?” 

The Father, with a voice like the rolling mist o’er the mountain tops, an- 


the Father 


swered, “When thou seest the pale moonlight reflected in a crystal lake among 
the trees, when the golden curls of laughing babies’ hair are caught in the sunshine 
by myriad scintillating lights, when the young rainbow starts with faltering 
steps to climb the sky, when bird songs come drifting like incarnated pearls 
thru azure deep, when the fleecy snowflakes dance and play until they cover 
all and modestly lie quivering like diamonds beneath thy gaze, when the sun 
sinks behind the horizon and leaves a trail of color which changes into countless 
things with the rise and fall of the waves, when two soft eyes peer at you 
from behind an evergreen and a grey,furry animal bounds rhythmically into 
hiding—This, my children, is Beauty. When thou seest it, thou wilt know 
Love is near.” HAZEL OLIVE BENNET. 



































THE AUTHOR’S HOME ON THE FLORIDA KEYS 


THE FEROCIOUS BARRACUDA OF THE 
FLORIDA KEYS 


FRED BRADFORD ELLSWORTH 








Author of ‘‘The Most Unique Fishing Club in the 
World,’’ ‘‘The Largest Fish on Cotton Thread,’’ etc. 





It was one of those delightful morn- 
ings in January, 1917, that my wife 
and I again boarded the launch, 
Stranger, with my faithful old boat- 
man, Captain James L. Jordan, at the 
wheel. Near shore the water was 
rough and thick, but farther out we 
found conditions perfect for fishing. 
‘*What shall it be today?’’ inquired 
Jimmie, smilingly, and with his char- 
acteristic good nature, as he took out 
his inevitable little snuff box. ‘‘Barra- 
cuda,’’ I replied. ‘‘Good!’’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘We’d better try Half Moon 
Reef,’’ and he headed the Stranger in 
that direction, adding, ‘‘Hope we get 
some large ones.”’ 


On reaching there we started trol’ 
ing with light tackle and No. 6 Wilse 
spoons. We had gone but a short dis- 
tance when Mrs. E. shouted, ‘‘Fish!’’ 
and Jimmie stopped his engine. A large 
barracuda leaped into the air, struck 
the water with a splash and was away 
like a streak of lightning. She held her 
little rod at the proper angle and the 
spool of her reel revolved rapidly. 
‘‘There he goes again. Wasn’t that a 
dandy leap?’’ said Jimmie as the fish 
was poised for a second time in the air. 
Soon the friction drag on the reel had 
its effect and the first long rush was 
over, about a hundred yards of line 


disappearing in no time. Then came 
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ber of. the Cotton: Thredd 
Fishing Club. of America, 
and accompaniéd .Jimthie 
from. New York to keep 
him company. " He was/a 
fine» man, smart as. “you 
make ’em, witty, humor- 
ous, a good: singer and 
story. teller. They made 
an admirable .team in 
every way. 

‘“‘Can’t you get -any- 
thing thru: that block: un- 
der your hat without Hay- 
ing to have holes bored 
into it? he asked. ‘‘ Well, 
how does it go?’’ inquired 
Jimmie. ‘‘Listen now,’’ 
said Johnnie. ‘‘It’s this 
way: We'll take the 
brieks from the ould 
school house and we'll 
build a new wan and the 
childer could be edicated 
in the ould school house 
while the new wan is 








SAILFISH. 


Length, 7 ft.; weight, 48 Ibs. 
tip rod and 9-thread line by the author. 


the sport of playing the fish. There 
were rushes this way and that, and 
finally when up to the stern of the 
launch the barracuda made a last des- 
perate effort to escape by a rush under 
the boat. Its strength was about ex- 
hausted now and a little dexterous 
handling of the rod soon brought him 
back again, and this time Jimmie with 
a deft stroke of the gaff laid him on 
the deck. It was about a thirty-pounder 
and a fine-looking fish. ° 

‘*We’ll take the bricks from the ould 
school house an’ edicate the childer 
with thim while the new wan is bein’ 
built,’’ shouted Jimmie triumphantly, 
and we all laughed. ‘‘How’s that, 
Johnnie? All right?’’ And he started 
the engine. ‘‘No, it isn’t all right. It’s 
all wrong. It’s awful.’’ Let it be 
known that Johnnie was John McCul- 
lum, a little friend of Jimmie’s, weigh- 
ing exactly 250 pounds. He is .a:mem- 


Caught January 20, 1917, on a 6-oz. 
The fish made 
fifteen leaps and was landed in 32 minutes. 


bein’ built.’’” He winked 
at me, filled his meer- 
schaum with ‘‘Sensation,’’ 
lit it, and casting a glance 
of disgust at Jimmie, seat- 
ed himself and began to puff clouds of 
smoke into the air. 

‘*Fish!’’ I eried. Again the launch 
was stopped. Out went my line, yard 
after yard. Possibly seventy yards of 
it vanished before it ceased. This bar- 
racuda did not leap, but at the first 
stop, instead of turning, hesitated -a 
moment and rushed on in .the same di- 
rection, so at the expiration of the sec- 
ond rush I was short about 120 yards 
of line. Then I was. enabled to turn 
him and cautiously retrieved it slowly. 
Near the launch the barracuda made 
several:rushes, and then I worked him 
in:to gaff. This one was a twenty- 
eight pounder and put up a good serap. 
After placing it in the fish box Jimmie 
started to square himself again. 

‘We'll take the «childer from ‘the 
ould school house an’: we’ll build a new 
wan, an’ tthe bricks could: be edicated 
in the ould school house while the new 
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wan is bein’ built.’’ He did a terpsi- 
chorean stunt around the ‘deck, and 
looking at Johnnie, added, ‘‘Guess your 
little partner is all there. Isn’t he?’’ 
‘‘No! He isn’t there at all, little one. 
‘All there’ is where you ought to be,’’ 
and Johnnie pointed to the sea. ‘‘Hon- 
estly, sometimes I wonder how even air 
gets into you. The next time, if you 
don’t get it right, over you go,’’ and 
again the merry twinkle in his eyes. 
‘*Fish!’’ exclaimed Mrs. E. ‘‘Fish!’’ 
said I, and we both had one this time. 
They both went off in the same direc- 
tion, evidently enjoying each other’s 
company. Hers made three beautiful 
leaps in close succession; mine but one. 
Our lines crossed several times, but we 
separated them without mishap, and 
after carefully playing the fish for 
about twenty-five minutes, brought 
them to gaff. Hers weighed 33, and 
mine 29 pounds, and Jimmie yelled 
louder than ever and we all joined in: 
‘‘We’ll take the bricks 
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will take a spoon, but if not, cut bait 
such as mullet, kingfish or mackerel 
will be found successful. 

There was a number of very enthu- 
siastic cotton-threaders fishing in Flor- 
ida this year, and they never went out 
without a cotton-thread outfit or failed 
to use it when an gpportunity present- 
ed. Frequently they spent whole days 
fishing with Clark’s No. 24 O. N. T. 
spool cotton thread. Can you imagine 
the joy and satisfaction experienced 
after successfully landing a barracuda, 
kingfish, bonits, dolphin or mackerel in 
such a manner? 

One day while we were trolling for 
sailfish out in the stream, I hooked a 
dolphin weighing about ten pounds. 
When close to the launch I discovered 
a school following my fish. We have 


frequently caught dolphin, but this was 
the first time we ever saw a school of 
them, and it was the most beautiful 
sight imaginable. 


I know of no fish 





from the ould _ school 
house and we’ll build a 
new wan and the childer 
could be edicated in the 
ould school house while 
the new wan is_ bein’ 
built.’’ 

Some writers claim 
that the barracuda never 
leaves the water when 
hooked, but this is erro- 
neous. We _ frequently 
have obtained a high leap 
from them, often on the 
strike, and had it fol- 
lowed by others soon aft- 
erwards. This I attribute 
to the use of light tackle, 
tho it might possibly oe- 
cur with -heavier. 

We caught six more 
barracuda averaging 
about eighteen pounds, 
and could have taken al- 
most any number de- 
sired, but decided to turn 











our attention to other 
fishing. 


Usually a barracuda 


30-LB. AFRICAN POMPANO. 


Caught January 30, 1917, by Mrs. Fred Bradford Ellsworth on 6-oz. 


tip rod and 12-thread line. 
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that compares in colors to the gorgeous 
splendor of a dolphin. They looked 
like rare opals in the water, changing 
colors of gold, blue, green and rose. 
Surely no fading sunset surpassed their 
brilliancy. It was such a rare sight 
that all of us went into ecstacies over 
it. ‘‘Here, take your cotton-thread 
rod,’’ said Jimmie after baiting the 
hook with a nice piece of mullet. I 
handed the rod I was using to Johnnie, 
saying, ‘‘Keep the dolphin in the water 
until I hook one,’’ and taking the little 
rod from Jimmie, threw the bait over 
and stripped line from my reel. As it 


sank there was wild commotion in the 
water (also excitement on deck), and 
a dolphin took the bait. I caught three 
of them, one after the other. They were 
little fellows, weighing about a pound 














TARPON. 
6 ft. 2% in.; weight, 112 lbs. Caught at Long 
Key, March 26, 1917, by Frank J. Bradley 
of New York. 
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and a half each, but game as could be, 
and each made from six to ten leaps 
after being hooked. 

In the meantime, Mrs. E., Jimmie and 
Johnnie were busy catching dolphin on 
light tackle, and in all we took thir- 
teen from that one school, but released 
them. One dolphin I hooked weighed 
at least twenty pounds. It leaped about 
fifteen times, taking out not less than 
100 yards of thread. Think of it! a 
fish of that size on Clark’s No. 24 O. 
N. T. spool cotton thread, that stands 
about three-and-a-half-pound test. 
When it finally stopped I felt sanguine 
of success. To have turned the boat 
and followed the fish would have un- 
doubtedly bowed the line so much that 
the pressure of the water would have 
broken it. I delicately reeled a little 
and when the line became more taut 
the dolphin graced the air again and 
was gone. On retrieving the line I 
found to my amazement that the rig- 
ging was intact. The fish had simply 
thrown the hook. It was an experi- 
ence I shall never forget. A few days 
later my wife caught two dolphin on 
cotton thread, and I believe she is the 
first woman to land fish with this sort 
of tackle. 

The barracuda is noted among the 
game fish caught in Florida and is a 
larger fish than those caught on the 
Pacific Coast. They remind me some 
of the muscallunge found in the various 
lakes of Wisconsin, Michigan, Minne- 
sota and elsewhere. It is green and 
silver in color with very large black, 
sinister-looking eyes, and has a pointed 
mouth filled with long, sharp teeth, 
well adapted for tearing and mutilat- 
ing. He is a pirate and cannibal, wild, 
wicked, voracious, a terrific fighter 
and veritable shark of the sea—worse 
than a shark, because he knows no 
fear. I have frequently been told their 
bite is poisonous and that they have 
been known to attack people in the 
water. 

Dennis, a black man by name, who 
was well known at Palm Beach ten or 
fifteen years ago as a boatman, is au- 
thority for two incidents in his experi- 
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ence upon the latter. He stated that 
on one occasion in the West Indies he 
assisted in dragging a man from the 
water who said he had been attacked 
by a barracuda. He was so barba- 
rously and hopelessly mutilated that he 
bled to death in fifteen minutes. At 
another time Dennis said he helped res- 
cue another man who was horribly 
gashed in several places on the inside 
of his thighs and who insisted he had 
been attacked by a barracuda. 

We have caught barracudas in Flor- 
ida between thirty and forty pounds in 
weight. This is not an unusual occur- 
rence among anglers, and at Long Key 
Fishing Camp the record is fifty-four 
pounds. They grow much larger than 
this and attain a weight of 100 pounds 
or more. While cruising aboard Mr. 
Sheer’s boat, Leisure, in the vicinity of 
Elbow Reef, located about fifty miles 
north of Long Key, we one day an- 
chored alongside of an old wreck, about 
four miles off shore. We at once baited 
our hooks with live grunts and cast 


them alongside the hull of the vessel, 
expecting to find some large amber- 
jack. Instead we were surprised to see 
a number of enormous barracudas 
weighing at least 100 pounds each, pos- 
sibly more. They were close to the bot- 
tom, and we were nonplussed at their 


not taking the bait. We tried mullet 
and other baits, also trolling with them, 
without result; as a last resort, Wilson 
spoons. They would no sooner strike 
the water than barracudas would take 
them with a savageness I have never 
seen before, but none of the big fellows 
would connect. 

But the angler who visits Florida 
and adheres to heavy tackle, which is 
customary with the majority; that is, 
uses a 16-ounce tip tarpon rod, a 6-0 
reel filled with 21 or 24-thread line, is 
not properly equipped for the average 
fishing. Such an outfit reminds me 
of a telegraph pole, windlass and haw- 
ser. With it a fish has no chance, and 
is simply ‘‘pumped’’ and churned in 
by sheer physical force. Only when one 
becomes a devotee of light tackle can 
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he derive the pleasure, excitement and 
sport of real angling. At the same time, 
the satisfaction of being a genuine 
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AUTHOR AND TWO DOLPHIN CAUGHT ON NO 
24 SPOOL COTTON THREAD. 


sportsman and conservator of game 
fish. 

All of our light-tackle rods are the 
same, made to order and of split bam- 
boo. The butts are 14 inches in length. 
Tips not less than 5 feet and weighing 
6 ounees with hand grips. These tips 
each have an agate tip-top and five 
single guides, first one agate. With 
such a rod we use a 4-0 Edward vom 
Hofe & Co. ‘‘Universal Special’’ reel 
and I 200 yards of No. 9 and Mrs. E. 
No. 12 Swastika ‘‘Original Cuttyhunk 
line,”’? a 9-0 Pflueger-Aransas hook 
that does not bend in too much (or 

















THE SPLASH OF A KINGFISH AFTER MAKING A LEAP. 


other sizes), No. 029 wire leaders, 3-0 
rudder sinkers, 3-0 bronze barrel swiv- 
els and six Wilson spoons for trolling. 
An angler will find the equipment prac- 
tical and adapted to most all kinds of 
Florida fishing. 

I cannot help speaking of the ‘‘eall’’ 
that came to an angler while I was at 
Long Key this season. The uncertainty 
of life was never more forcibly depict- 
ed than in the case of Barney Klink of 
New York. He was in apparently ex- 
cellent health the day he left the dock, 
and full of life and animation. When 
amberjack were located he caught 
three of them and then said joyfully: 
‘‘ Amberjack fishing is the finest sport 
in the world.’’ Then his head dropped 
forward and he passed to the Great 
Fishing Ground, from whence no angler 
returns. I can appreciate what the sad 
news meant to his wife, and my deepest 


sympathy went out to her in her be- 
reavement. But, kind lady, heart- 
rending as it was, how much better to 
have departed in such a peaceful man- 
ner than to have possibly suffered a 
long, fatal illness. For my part, when 
the time comes I hope it will be in just 
such a manner in the enjoyment of the 
sport I have loved so much all my life— 
fishing. And should it occur when on 
the keys, lay my body beneath the 
white coral sand, down there where the 
usual quiet and serene nights hold one 
enthralled. There is the incomparable 
azure sky, the splendor of the big moon 
and brilliance of millions of stars. The 
palms swaying in the gentle breezes 
fill the air with a throbbing music and 
melody. The delicious odor of the sea 
is most pleasing. They are truly nights 
that cause one to dream of love and 
romance. 
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Closing Date for Our Present 
Subscription Rate Extended 


HEN WE FRAMED the announcement regarding increase of 

the subscription price of Outdoor Life, published in our 

August number, in which September Ist was named as the 

last day on which subscriptions at the old price would be 

received, it did not occur to us that at the time when our August 

number would come from the press a large number of our readers— 

both subscription and news-stand—would be on their vacations, and 

therefore might not be able to see the notice in time to take advantage 
of its provisions. 
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Considering, furthermore, the fact that the October number will 
usher in a big change and improvement in the form and appearance of 
Outdoor Life, and that we wish to give our old-time readers who have 
been loyal supporters of the magazine every possible chance to 
subscribe ahead for several years at the old price, we have decided 
to advance the date of this raise one month, or until October Ist. 
Therefore until October 1st we shall be glad to accept subscriptions 
for any number of years from one to five inclusive at the old rate of 
$1.50 a year. These may be either renewals or new subscriptions. 


When we decided that it was necessary for us to raise on our 
rates, we had in mind one predominating thought, and that was to 
protect our old readers on the increased rate. That is why we shail, 
from now until October 1st, accept subscriptions at the old price for 
terms up to and including five years. 


Outdoor]Life in Its New Form 


Will be a magazine of metropolitan proportions and excellence. The innova- 
tion will start with our October number, and from that issue forward every 
number of the greatest sportsman’s magazine on this continent will be more 
scrupulously edited, more artistically printed, and more beautifully produced 
in every way. The big increase in our circulation during the past year has 
demonstrated to us more forcibly than ever the great demand that exists for 
a magazine of Outdoor Life’s class, published by active sportsmen in the heart 
of the Great West. The new Outdoor Life will contain more reading matter, 
larger and better illustrations, more interesting papers—in fact, will be a 
more complete and satisfying magazine than we have ever printed before. 
And above all, the past reliability of its reading pages will be preserved as 
a sacred duty to our readers. 
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Read the continuation of this announcement in our advertising pages, and 
fill in the coupon attached thereto for as many years as you have spare 
change to pay for up to five. You will later realize that you have made one 
of the best investments of your life. 
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THE CAMP. 


HUNTING THE COLUMBIAN BLACKTAIL 
C. V. ODEN 


For my part I believe in evolution 
and feel sure that I came down from 
savage ancestors who lived by the 
chase, for I have an inherent love for 
weapons and hunting; but, like the dog 
that will work all day for the squirrel 
that he will not eat when killed, I care 
but very little for meat of any kind. 

I cannot say that I enjoy the mere 
act of killing, for I do not, and am 
often affected by a feeling of remorse 
after killing a fine animal. But I cer- 
tainly do enjoy the hunt that ends in 
a kill. One of the earliest things that 
I can remember is lying down on the 
floor and gazing at my father’s old 
muzzle-loading rifle hanging on the 
wall, and wondering if ever I would be 
big enough to use it. My folks used to 
tell me that I would lose interest in 
guns and hunting when I grew older, 
but it just will not down, and is as 
strong as ever after the lapse of about 
forty years. 

Having been so busy that I could not 


take a hunting trip into a good gamé 
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country for the last four years, during 
threshing time last summer my old 
friend and schoolmate, Charles Barker, 
proposed that we take a hunt for deer 
next fall. 

So according to agreement we left 
my ranch, ten miles east of Roseburg, 
the morning of October 9th for the Cas- 
cades. Our outfit consisted of two sad- 
dle and two pack horses, all good 
tough mountain ponies. We were un- 
decided just where to go, since my com- 
panion was not acquainted with the ter- 
ritory in which we expected to hunt, 
and I, not having been out for four 
years, knew that many changes can 
take place in that time. We therefore 
decided to go until we found a place 
that suited us, stop and hunt, and in 
case we met with no success, to move 
on again. 

On the first day after an uneventful 
journey of twenty-five miles we arrived 
at the cattle ranch of Henry Libbering, 
an old friend of ours who is the last 
settler up the East Umpqua trail, and 
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stopped there for the night. The next 
morning it was raining and looked as 
tho we were in for a bad day. How- 
ever, about 9 o’clock it ceased and the 
weather was fine for the rest of the 
day. 

About noon we met W. L. Singleton 
and party coming out from Twin Lakes 
and learned from them that the sheep 
had not reached Quartz Mountain yet. 
(Of course all hunters know that when 
a bunch of sheep go into a country they 
leave mighty poor deer-hunting in 
their wake. Those not ‘killed by the 
herders are driven out by the presence 
of the sheep which deer very much dis- 
like.) We decided to go there, since I 
was familiar with that country, having 
hunted there many times. 

We arrived at the Quartz Mountain 
camp at 2:30 p.m., had a hasty dinner 
and took a short trip looking for deer 
sign, which we did not find any too 
encouraging, but we decided to try it 
for a couple of days, and in case we 
were not successful, to move on to 
some other place. 

Since the altitude here is about 5,000 
feet it was pretty cold and everything 
was frozen solid next morning. We 
were up, had breakfast over and were 
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ready to start out at daybreak. I was 
armed with a Winchester, .35 caliber, 
Model 1895, while Barker carried his 
.30-30 Winchester. We kept together 
until we reached the top of the divide 
separating the East Umpqua and South 
Umpqua Rivers, since I had decided 
that we best hunt on the South Umpqua 
side today. This .is a long slope ex- 
tending in an east-and-west direction 
and much broken up by rimrocks with 
vine maple flats at the head of most of 
the cafions. 

I decided that Charley had better go 
east, since that part was easier to hunt 
in for one unacquainted with the coun- 
try, while I turned to the west into a 
country where in the days gone by | 
had killed many a fine buck. 

After traveling for about half an 
hour, in coming around a very steep, 
rocky point I caught the glimpse of two 
big deer as they ran out of sight in the 
scrub hemlock. One went almost 
straight up the hill, while the other one 
ran around the side. I followed very 


slowly, keeping a close watch for the 


lower one, figuring that he would try 
and rejoin his companion above; and, 
sure enough, pretty soon I saw him 
trotting up the hill at a distance of 
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THE BIG BUCK WHERE HE FELL. 


about 100 yards. 


Taking a quick aim, 
I fired, and he staggered a few feet out 


of my sight. Listening for a few sec- 
onds, and hearing nothing, I was sure 
that he was down, so turned my atten- 
tion to the other one. I followed care- 
fully up the hill, expecting that he 
would stop and wait for his companion, 
but after going a few hundred yards 


and not finding him, I decided to go ' 


back and dress the one shot before con. 
tinuing my hunt. 

Imagine my surprise on going to the 
spot to find that he was gone! I found 
a piece of bone about two inches long, 
a big chunk of tallow and lots of hair 
and hide, but no deer.: I could not be- 
lieve it possible that he was gone, but 
after a careful search I found his trail 
around the side of the bluff and saw 
that he was bleeding but very little. I 


followed this trail about 100 yards to 
the top of a point, when he jumped up 
about 150 yards ahead of me on an- 
other ridge and was gone before I 
could shoot. I could see that he was 
not disabled, by any means, and knew 
that by following directly on his trail 
I stood a poor chance of getting an- 
other shot. He was going around the 
side of the mountain about 150 yards 
from the top, so I cut across to the 
other side and traveled parallel to the 
direction he was going for about a 
quarter of a mile, and then dropped 
back over the ridge, expecting to head 
him off, and to my great surprise I ran 
almost into either it or another one, but 
was unable to see it in the thick brush. 
It started down the mountain side to- 
ward the east, which is very steep, 
brushy and rocky and nearly a mile to 
the bottom. After endeavoring to catch 
sight of it by carefully following, and 
finding that impossible, I started after 
it as fast as I could run, thinking to 
crowd it closely and get a shot when it 
reached the bottom, for I knew that it 
would be hard for a wounded deer to 
climb the other side of that immense 
eafion. Catching the glimpse of a deer 
running thru the brush when near the 
bottom, I fired, and after a few seconds 
all was still. Upon going to the spot, 
another surprise awaited me, for I 
found a three-point buck dead, shot 
squarely thru the heart, but not an- 
other scratch did he have on him. After 
dressing this deer I returned to the 
spot where I last saw the wounded one 
and tried to follow its trail, but was un- 
able to do so for only a very short dis- 
tance. After scouring the mountain 
side thoroly I went back to where I 
killed the three-pointer, believing the 
crippled deer to have been following 
this one when I chased it down the 
mountain side, but after a thoro search 
and failing to find any trace of it, I had 
to give it up for lost. As it was now 
néarly noon, I returned to camp. 

I feel pretty sure that the wounded 
deer was rejoined by its companion 
that I first saw, and that I chased them 
both down the mountain side, killed the 
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unwounded one as described, and the 
wounded one lay down and died in the 
dense brush as soon all became quiet. 

The bullet, of course, never reached 
the cavity, but evidently struck too low 
and also too far forward, knocking out 
the point cf the shoulder, coming out 
in the brisket and making a large 
wound, but one not immediately fatal. 
Any one who has seen the effect of the 
.35 Winchester on deer knows that any 
shot that reaches the cavity is almost 
instantly fatal. 

When I reached camp-I found that 
Charley had seen nothing but does and 
fawns. 

The next morning found us out early 
again, both taking the same route as 
before, for I had hardly touched the 
best deer country in my territory, and 
I found that Charley had hunted too 
low, thus missing the best deer country. 

I had gone but a short distance when 
I found the carcass of an immense buck 
which had been wounded and allowed 
to escape by a forest ranger about two 
weeks before (as I afterwards learned), 
he having shot it squarely thru the 
body with a .30-30 Winchester. 

About 9 o’clock, on coming around a 
point in the open timber, I saw the 
body of a large deer, its head being 
hidden behind a tree.. I was afraid to 
shoot for fear that it was a doe, and it 
was so close (not more than fifty yards 
away) that I was afraid that it would 
run if I moved. So I cocked my rifle 
and very carefully moved to one side 
until I saw that it was a buck. Aiming 
carefully behind the shoulder, I fired, 
and the deer ran off as tho untouched. 
I thought to myself, ‘‘Could I possibly 
have missed !’’ but on taking its trail I 
found a piece of its lungs about the size 
of my fist and a trail of blood as large 
as if it had been poured out of a bucket. 
After following this about 150 yards I 
found him dead, a fine five-poirfter, 
shot squarely thru the heart, his heart 
being literally torn to pieces. 

Now, here is something I never could 
understand. This deer was shot in al- 
most exactly the same way as the one 
the day before which fell in its tracks, 
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‘place, which finished him. 
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while this one ran as above described. 
This same thing has happened to me 
many times and doubtless it has hap- 
pened to nearly all deer hunters, but 
why is a heart shot under exactly the 
same conditions sometimes instantly 
fatal and sometimes not? I skinned out 
the head and returned to camp. 

Charley came in an hour later and 
reported the killing of a fine four- 
pointer. He was working around the 
mountain just under the rimrocks when 
the deer jumped up in a vinemaple 
draw at the head of a gulch, and he had 
to shoot very quickly, as it was nearly 
out of sight by the time he got his gun 
to his shoulder. He hit him thru the 
shoulders and downed him, but he got 
up again and started to run, so that he 
had to give him another one, hitting 
him the second shot in almost the same 
Another 
buck ran out of the same place, but by 
the time he had the first one finished 
he was too far away for a fair chance. 
He sent a couple of bullets after him, 
but missed. 

















THE OLD BUCK’S LAST JOURNEY. 
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CHARLES BARKER AND DEER. 


This afternoon and the next day we 
spent carrying in our deer, which was 
very disagreeable work, as it rained 
most of the time. 

The day following we skinned and 
cut up our game. The hams, after re- 
moving the bone, were salted, while the 
remainder was jerked. On Friday, since 
it had now cleared off, we decided that 


I would hunt in the forenoon, while 
Charley jerked meat. 

I went-‘east into the same country 
covered by Charley, and after traveling 
for a couple of hours and seeing much 
sign, but no deer, I came out on a rocky 
point, covered with scattering vine- 
maple, and a buck jumped up. I fired 
as he disappeared over the point, but 
shot too high. I ran a short distance 
to where I could see the next ridge, and 
came in view of it Just as he was cross- 
ing, and shot again. This time he col- 
lapsed in his tracks. I went over and 
found a spike. The bullet had hit him 
in the flank, ranging forward thru the 
paunch, exploding it and lodging 
against the skin on the opposite side. 
A paunch shot on deer from the .35 
Winchester is generally instantly fatal 
at distances under 150 yards, from my : 
experience. I now had my limit and 
was well satisfied, but I was very 
anxious for Charley to get another 
deer. He insisted, however, that he had 
enough; but, nevertheless, I persuaded 
him to take a hunt the next morning 
while I kept camp. But he saw nothing 
but does and fawns. 

Since the time we could spare was 
now about up, we broke camp the next 
morning, and after a two days’ un- 
eventful trip we reached home, well sat- 
isfied with our hunt and hoping to be 
able to go again some time. 








The latter eyed the box suspiciously. 


claimed, “that’s a box of dynamite!” 


it explodes.” 


1 thought you were! 
the back of the cart, under the seat!” 





Safety First! 


In some of the small town drug stores in the quarry districts of Indiana you 


can buy anything from talcum powder to dynamite. 
operator drove up to one of these stores. 
wife was with him. Calling to the proprietor of the store, he said: 

“Jim, bring out that box I bought a, while ago!” 

The package was put into the dog-cart at the feet of the man and his wife. 


“What’s in that package?” she asked, with some asperity. 
“Now, never mind,” said the husband; “that’s not going to hurt you.” 
The evasion excited the wife’s further «suspicions. 


“Well, what if it is?” said Ed, emphatically. 
“Ed Spivens!” shrilled the woman, “if you think I’m going to ride six miles 


in a dog-cart with fifty pounds of dynamite at my feet you’re a bigger fool than 
You let that man take that stuff right out and put it in 


Not long ago a small quarry 
The man was in a dog-cart, and his 


“Ed’ Spivens,”’ she ex- 


“It won’t do any damage unless 




















THE FISH HOG 
FRED TURNER RANNEY 


“If you are going to sit in the Montana game, you've got to be a good sport.”’—J. L. 


While the great majority of Montana 
fishermen are good sports, there are 
some—many, in fact—who stack the 
eards, cold-deck their quarry, deal from 
the bottom and switch the cut in the 
attempt to fill their yawning creels. 

With these lawless ones it does not 
matter whether their methods are ques- 
tionable, disreputable or criminal. Grab 
hooks, poisons, traps, nets, seines, dyna- 
mite and other explosives are their fa- 
vorite angling paraphernalia—despite 
the fact that such things are both un- 
sportsmanlike and prohibited by law. 
Legal regulations have made but little 
impression in the past on the fish hog, 
as that particular biped to which I 
refer has been justly labeled. But the 
future, beginning with the present sea- 
son, will disclose a different story anent 
these lawbreakers. 

J. L. DeHart, the Montana game and 
fish warden, has just inaugurated a 
campaign to exterminate the fish hog. 
Besides instructing his deputies to use 
their utmost efforts and skill to arrest 
and successfully prosecute every vio- 
lator of the fishing laws, Warden De- 
Hart has also enlisted the aid of every 
true sportsman in*the state. With the 
cooperation of these lovers of fair play 
in the angling game, he expects to van- 
quish the detestable genus homo this 
season. And to his successor, when- 
ever the office passes into other hands, 
the warden intends to bequeath a her- 
itage freed of unfair and crooked Wal- 
tonians. 

The purpose of this article is to ex- 
pose the nefarious ways of the fish hog 
and to turn the hand of every gentle- 
man sportsman against him. Not only 
should he be made a social outcast, but 
also an object of the most derisive con- 
tempt among true fishermen and sup- 
porters of the game laws. 

Frequently during the spawning sea- 
son, when most of the trout varieties 
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refuse to take a fly or any other kind 
of alluring bait, the fish hog will con- 
vert the ordinary spoon hook or spin- 
ner into a grab hook and sink it under 
a school of spawners in a small stream. 
By repeatedly jerking the spinner from 
the water the ‘‘sportsman’’ will hook 
the prospective producer of thousands 
of trout eggs thru the tail or belly, 
drag the wriggling specimen out on the 
bank, proudly disentangle the barb 
from the flesh and deposit the glorious 
beauty in the fish basket—to which is 
added enough other magnificent fish, 


J. L. DE HART. 


State game and fish warden of Montana, who is 
bending every effort to stamp out un- 
sportsmanlike practices. 


taken in the same loathsome manner, 
to make a ‘‘splendid day’s sport.’’ 
These same ‘‘fishermen’’ will graph- 
ically relate to hosts of admiring and 
envious listeners the minute details of 
each, catch, always expatiating with 


great precision upon the fight of each 
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big fish, and how exhausted the hero 
of the tale was after successfully land- 
ing this or that handsome specimen. 

While the converted spinner is fre- 
quently used as a grab hook, dynamite 
is seldom resorted to, except by those 
who cannot catch fish in the usual way. 
It is commonly supposed that only for- 
eigners are guilty of this atrocious 
practice, but, much to my humiliation, 
I have known native-born Americans 
who were guilty of this damnable 
breach of the fish laws. The use of 
dynamite or other explosives to stun 
or kill fish occupies the relative posi- 
tion in the game laws of Montana as 
does murder in the penal code of the 
state, and consequently the heaviest 
penalty follows a conviction upon this 
charge, extending in maximum to im- 
prisonment for three years in the state 
penitentiary. 

The serious results attendant upon 
the use of an explosive in a trout 
stream are not only the killing of all 
the fish in the immediate vicinity of 
the detonation, but the utter annihila- 
tion (according to Mr. DeHart) of all 
forms of animal and vegetable life, 
thus rendering that portion of the 
stream unfit for habitation by fish for 
several years after such an explosion— 
virtually the same effect as burning off 
a range used for livestock—only the 
damage is of much greater duration. 

The use of poisons in capturing fish 
has been rare in this state so far as the 
game warden has been able to. ascer- 
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tain. Once, a few years since, several 
prominent citizens in one of the West- 
ern cities of the state were arrested for 
the unlawful use of ‘‘Coculus Indicus,”’ 
or fish berries. This powerful berry, 
administered by mixing with chopped 
meat, causes a temporary paralysis of 
the fish. In the particular instance 
mentioned only one of the defendants 
was convicted, but that conviction has 
had a strictly deterrent effect upon the 
use of the potent East Indian drug 
since that time. 

Traps for capturing trout and other 
game fish are usually made of willow 
twigs woven and laced together in the 
form of the funnel-shaped fly trap. 
They are, of course, much larger than 
fly traps. The Japanese are the most 
adept in making willow fish traps. 
These traps are generally planted in 
the water with the opening up stream. 
Wings of mud and rocks, extending to 
either bank, are then built on each side 
of the trap, thus leaving only a small 
aperture, which is the opening into the 
closed basket of the trap, as the only 
passage for the fish to pass down 
stream. 

These clever devices are often found 
in streams contiguous to railroads upon 
which aliens are employed as section 
hands or extra gangs for track re- 
pairing. 

Seines and nets—the most ancient 
method used by either barbarous or 
civilized races to capture fish—are ta- 
boo in Montana, aside from certain 











LAKE ABUNDANCE, PARK COUNTY, 


MONTANA, WHERE THD FISHING IS ALWAYS GOOD. 
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large streams and lakes enumerated in have been planted within its streams 
the fish laws. The mere possession of and lakes. But what the real anglers 
a seine or net is a misdemeanor (unless intend to do is to make the pastime a 
the owner is in possession of a seining wholesome sport and’ put out of com- 
license, and these are issued only for mission both the fish hogs and their 
the capture of non-game fish in certain apparatus, so that the following jingle, 
waters). Since the enactment of this written by Mr. M. D. Baldwin of Kal- 
latter provision by the last Legislature, ispell, a true sportsman and a gentle- 
seining has rapidly waned in popular- man, may be sung by the younger gen- 
ity, and but few persons have been ar- eration without a false note or an air of 
rested for violation of this section of mockery: 
the game laws. The grandsire sat in his easy chair, 

Montana has long been known as the wi/i2 Nis, 8ush was a gurgling croak: 
paradise of fishermen, and that the trout 
state purposes to maintain this elysium phen the old man gravely smiled and said: 
is attested by the fact that within the | “My dear boy, it was large, I know; 

For I hooked that same old fish myself 

last two years more than 15,000,000 fry Some fifty years ago.” 











‘*Perhaps.’’ 
(With Apologies to R. Kipling.) 


If you can fish, and never be downhearted 
When wind and weather nullify your luck; 

If you can smile, when hook and line have parted 
And some fine, finny fellow runs amuck; 

If you can choose with judgment and discretion 
’Twixt Ibis, Hackle, Dose or Montreal, 

And stick to “casting” for a lengthy session, 
That speckled beauty from its lair to call; 

If you “strike” and “kill” a salmon wily, 
Wading waist-deep in water as he ran, 

And afterwards not boast your skill too highly, 
By all the gods, you are a fisherman. 


If you can meet with danger or disaster, 
And keep your nerve, and do the best you can; 

If you will prove that nothing is your master, 
And lend a hand to help your fellow man; 

If God’s great out-of-doors to you is schooling 
For kinder, better, gentler ways to live; 

If Nature teaches you to stop your fooling, 
Conserving all the gifts which she doth give; 

If you can hunt and hike and fish and flourish, 
Content to be in camp when day is done. 

If thus your body, brain and soul you'll nourish, 
Perhaps you’ll be a Fisherman, my son. 


F. H. SCHAUFFLER. 
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A Veritable “Terra Incognito” in Idaho 


A hunting field, rich in scenic grandeur, prolific of game and fish, and 


seldom visited by sportsmen. 


lt will be fully described by the facile pen of 


Ralph Edmunds, whose story on the Cassiar District appeared in Outdoor Life 


during the past year. 





We take pleasure in announc- 
ing that Ralph Edmunds, the 
well-known Idaho sportsman, 
who has killed about all the dif- 
ferent species of big game 
found in the West, Mexico and 
Canada, has written a story on 
the great game-hunting possi- 
bilities of the Salmon River 
country of Idaho (a section vis- 
ited by him the past year on a 
bear hunt), which will appear 
in serial form commencing with 
our October number. Judging 
from the descriptions given us 
of this country in personal let- 
ters by Mr. Edmunds, we should 
imagine that it eclipses any- 
thing else at present found in 
this country in the way of a 
big-game field. We have already 
seen the photographs taken on 
the trip mentioned, and they are 











splendid. We predict that Mr. 
Edmunds’ story will cause a 
sensation among the big-game 
hunters of our country. 


Mr. Edmunds with one of the bears killed on 


his late hunt in Idaho. 


For some time the advertisement of J. R. Painter, proprietor of the Five 


Mile Ranch at Dixie, Idaho, has appeared in Outdoor Life. 


There was nothing 


in this advertisement to startle one, nor to cause a sportsman to think that 
Mr. Painter had anything so very remarkable in the way of a game-hunting 
country, But, from Mr. Edmunds’s description of the country we should judge 
that Mr. Painter had a real “gold mine” at his very door without knowing it. 


The following excerpts, cut at random from letters received from Mr. 
Edmunds, describe the country and its possibilities better than we can in our 


own words: 


“You are now running an ad of J. R. 
Painter, proprietor of the Five Mile 
Ranch, whose address is Dixie, Idaho. 
Painter has the greatest proposition on 
this continent, but I doubt if he fully 
realizes what a wonderful country he 
has. He has lived there for eight 
years and the remarkable conditions 
surrounding him have become common 
to him. 

“The only way to reach his country 
is by building a boat at Salmon City, 
Idaho, and in it to shoot the rapids of 


the Salmon River Cafion for a distance 
of 300 miles. This cafion is of an av- 
erage depth of 5,000 feet. All of the 
way the river is a repetition of angry, 
swirling water. There is only oné 
mile of smooth water in all the dis- 
tance. 

“This is the last refuge of our wild 
life and the game to be found there is 
just as vast as that ever found in any 
part of the United States. For forty 
years the game has been crowded into 
that one cafion from the four points of 
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the compass and it is still there, for 
the reason that no one has ever discov- 
ered it with the exception of a few 
mining men who kill only wnat they 
need for meat. I am the first regular 
hunter who has ever gone there. One 
man went with Painter last year but 
he could not be classed as a hunter, as 
he shot at eighteen bears and only 
managed to kill one, 

“Just to give you some idea of the 
amount of game I might state that in 
a single day while riding down the 
river in a boat I saw a fox, several 
sheep, several. goats, several elk, and 
vast numbers of deer, and two bears. 
Now mind you, I saw all of this from 
the boat. I will leave it to your im- 
agination as to how much game can 
be found by hunting back along the 
numerous creeks that run into the 
river. In that cafion there are hun- 
dreds of sheep that were never hunt- 
ed and there are some of the best 
heads on this continent. The goats 
are so tame and live in such accessible 
country that any man who can stand 
on his feet can kill one. One should 
be able to get splendid heads of elk 
and deer for the reason that they 
have never been hunted, 

“When Painter promised me twenty 
bears he was not exaggerating, for I 
could have easily killed the number 
in that many days, but I shot three 
and stopped shooting, as I thought it 
would not be sportsmanlike to slaugh- 
ter the bears just because I was for- 
tunate enough to find where they 


were numerous. I saw bears every 


day. The second day out I killed one 
as it was swimming the river in front 
of the boat. While I was shooting at 
that bear I could see one feeding on 
the hillside above us. The next day 
I went out a_e short distance above 
camp and killed another bear which 
was not over a quarter of a mile from 
the boat. While we were skinning out 
that bear, another bear passed along 
within 100 yards of us, but I did not 
notice him until he was just ready to 
walk into the thick brush. I hunted 


only a day or two at the ranch where 
I killed the third bear, but I saw 
bears every day that I hunted. 

“The fishing on the way thru the 
cafion and in the tributary streams is 
simply wonderful, for the waters have 
never been fished to speak of at all. 
This is true of the btrd shooting, for I 
saw hundreds and hundreds of blue 
grouse and a few pheasants. 

“There is not a piece of scenery on 
this continent to compare with what 
is to be seen in this cafion ride. One 
can step off the train at Salmon City 
into the boat and step out of the boat 
at Lewiston, Idaho, onto the train, and 
the hunter or traveler will have ex- 
perienced the wildest river ride to be 
offered on this continent and will have 
seen scenery that rivals anything in 
the world and will also have seen wild 
animals in their last refuge as far as 
the United States is concerned. 

“Just to illustrate how tame the 
deer are, I will say that there are at 
least fifty that come into Painter’s cor- 
ral every evening for salt, and they 
are practically domesticated. There is 
a “lick” a little way above the ranch 
where sheep can be seen most any hour 
of the day. In order to see elk and 
goats it is necessary to go a short dis- 
tance from the ranch. It is an easy 
matter to find a bear in a couple of 
hours’ walk from the Five Mile Ranch. 

“The pictures which I obtained on 
this trip are the best I have ever ob- 
tained on any of my hunting trips. 
I can truthfully say that this is a more 
exciting trip and offered more in the 
way of scenery and in the variety of 
game than did my trip to the Cassiar. 
It is hard to believe this for the rea- 
son that it is so near where I have 
lived for so many years. The reason 
that I have not visited this section 
before is that I have always been told 
that the cafion is impassable, but this 
is not true. I find that the trip can be 
made with perfect safety with the men 
that Mr. Painter hires. 

“Very truly, 
“RALPH EDMUNDS.” 


As Mr, Edmunds is not prone to exaggeration in his descriptions of hunt- 
ing countries, we believe that we may count on a most true-to-life story of this 
region, and by publishing such a story we believe we shall be rendering a 


real service to American sportsmen. 


The story will be but one of several 


interesting features in connection with our going over to the flat form with 


the October number. 
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CAMPFIRE 
TALKS 


By CHAUNCEY THOMAS 




















Campfire Talks do not always 


reflect the editorial opinion of Outdoor Life.—BEditor. 


No. 65.—Men and Nations. 


Is a nation a living 
being? I am not speak- 
ing figuratively, but 
am asking the ques- 
tion with scientific 
exactness. We speak 
of a man, and in some 
senses of a dog, goat 
and other animals, as 
a “living being ”— 
whatever that may 
mean?—and in a 
somewhat wider field 
we often refer to 
plants in much the 
same way. We gen- 
erally mean, if we stop to examine our 
words—which few people do, by the way— 
a unit, a sort of cluster of life, a number of 
different things, solids or fluids—hardly 
alike at all, attached to each other and de- 
pendent on each other if they would all 
live. A tree is an example, with its roots, 
bark, leaves, sap, blossoms, seeds, buds and 
other parts. No two of the things just 
mentioned are like any of the others in 
outward form, yet each contains a trace, 
more or less, of all the others, and take 
any one away and all the others die. 

“Life” and “living’ and the opposite 
ideas, such as “die” and “death” I will 
not attempt to define here, but will use 
them in the loose sense generally under- 
stood by every one. Loosely we all know 
what is meant between a living and a dead 
tree, for instance, and that is as far as I 
will go in definitions here. Elsewhere .in 
these Campfire Talks I have given my 
guess at what “life” is, and also “death.” 
Briefly to repeat here, I personally think, 
and the idea is more or less prevalent 
among scientific thinkers, that life is but 
energy vibrating matter at a certain rate, 
and that death is but the changing of that 
rate of motion. Thus, going up the “col- 
umn of vibration,” as it is called, we have 
the slowest sensible vibration giving us the 
sensation we call sound, then there is a 


Chauncey Thomas, 


blank to us because we have no organs to. 


register the vibrations, then comes heat, 


then another unregisterable blank, then 
light, and with a mixture of blanks we 
have light, electricity, magnetism, gravity, 
life, consciousness, mind and _ intelligent 
thought. Some would carry the scale an- 
other degree and call the finest, that is, 
the fastest rate of vibration, soul, but let 
everyone suit himself about such ideas. No 
man knows, and at best it is all a guess, 
and we are probably all wrong. 

Fancy how this world would look to one 
man with a keen eye for color if all the 
rest’ of the world were totally color blind. 
Now without doubt that is the way all our 
theories and religions and other philoso- 
phies would look to a man—or some super- 
human being—who had organs to sense 
those vibrations of matter that in the col- 
umn of vibration just mentioned, are blanks 
to us humans. It is thought, and perhaps 
rightly so, that certain forms of life, not- 
ably the.insects, have certain senses to hu- 
mans unknown, hence they do realize cer- 
tain sensations; that is, can comprehend 
those “blanks” or at least some of them, 


‘or a part of them, that we humans and 


most other animals cannot comprehend. In 
other words, if we had ten or twenty 
senses as we now have five, as usually es- 
timated, then the whole world, down toits 
most minute detail, in daily life, religion, 
government, laws, art, science, everything, 
would be utterly different to us than what 
it is today. So what actually is, and what 
we think it is, must forever remain wide 
apart unless we originate more senses with 
which to comprehend those now blank 
spaces in the column of vibration that we 
can measure mechanically up to a certain 
point, and know to exist, but that we can- 
not grasp, or even most vaguely guess at. 
So much for a very quick glance at what 
the word “life’’ means. Every one is free 
to guess as he will, no one knows, but that 
is mine. In other words, I am inclined to 
think, but of course am far from sure, that 
if my pipe vibrated fast enough it couid 
talk to me, As it is, it remains silent and 
only smokes, as I do myself.on. many- ocea- 
sions, so, maybe, it is human after all, It 
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does not contain any phosphorus but it does 
yield a lot of thought in spite of that un- 
doubtedly true remark of the famous chem- 
ist, ““No phosphorus, no thought.” 

We can have life, so far as we know, 
without mind, but of this we are by no 
means sure. Mind, to me at least, is but 
one form of energy, like light, heat, sound 
and the other known forms of motion, pro- 
duced by the chemical reaction of only a 
few elements, probably about seven—those 
contained in sea water— chiefly carbon, 
iron, phosphorus, oxygen and hydrogen. In 
other words, the fat (carbon) and the phos- 
phorus of the brain are acted on chemically 
by the iron of the blood, in the presence of 
water in both the brain and the blood, and 
water is but oxygen and hydrogen, of 
course. Hence I have always claimed that 
the blood is just as much the seat of mind, 
thought, or call it any other fancy name 
you will, as is the brain. The brain-blood 
wedding that produces the child-thought 
takes place in the head, as in any other 
house, but the main parties are the brain 
and the blood, and the blood is all thru the 
body. So the drop of blood that a minute 
from now may give you the most soulful 
inspiration of your life may at this instant 
be in your big toe. ; 

That the blood is at least one-half of mind 
and thinking is borne out by the fact thata 
physically exhausted man cannot think. He 
has not used his brain at all, but his blood 
is clogged with muscle waste, hence the 
chemical reaction of that temporarily im- 
pure blood on the brain is not conducive 
to clear thinking. On the other hand, which 
indicates the same conclusion, one’s brain 
may be exhausted with much and prolonged 
thinking and his body subject to no effort 
at all for hours, or even days-~ back, still 
one in that condition is physically tired and 
even muscularly weak. Insanity, I hold, is 
as much a disease of the blood, probably, as 
it is of the brain tissues. 

Is the brain a muscle? All other organs 
seem to be muscles more or less, and is 
the brain an exception? Likely not. Does 
the brain move? Who knows? Does it 
shrink and swell here and there as we think 
various thoughts, from love to eating, from 
music to fighting? When we know some- 
thing about sleep we may guess at all this 
better than we can today. 

As to sleep, I for one think it is but a 
temporary exhaustion, or perhaps weaken- 
ing, or dilution, of the chemicals in the 
blood and brain that produce thought by 
their reactions on each other, just as we 
can use up a developing fluid in photog- 
raphy, for instance. Then thought or the 
chemical reactions come to a stop, either 
full or partial, as the case may be, and that 
stoppage for the time being is sleep. I 
have always held that sleep is partial 
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death; we are born again every’ morning. 

That blood is half the mind can easily 
te demonstrated by a drink of whiskey, or 
by any hypodermic injection. Also, I 
have always held that amputation, or the 
loss of any part of the body, changes the 
mind, hence the character and personality 
and very “being” of a person. The mental 
state of cripples is due, I have long thought, 
partly to the attitude of the world toward 
them, and partly due to purely physical 
causes, and actual change of mind. 

And this brings up certain experiments 
that have been attempted but the results 
of which, in these dark ages, cannot come 
to light for perhaps a century. Public pre- 
judices and ancient laws forbid. That is, 
the grafting of an entire brain from an old 
experienced but worn out head to a new, 
young and vigorous body. If it is done 
with complete success some day, as I think 
will be done, then ‘“‘Who’s Who?” Fancy 
transfering the brain of a Shakespeare, a 
Napoleon or a Newton from one healthy 
body to another down through the years, or 
even centuries. The result would, of course, 
not be Newton or Napoleon, for if the blood 
is half the mind—what then? Figure out 
the fascinating possibilities for yourself. 
The problem is simple compared with 
weighing the sun, or measuring its heat, 
which we have done. Or chatting pleas- 
antly with the sea between. 

Now then, if such things be more or less 
true of an organism, a being, as we com- 
monly call such things, is a collection of 
such beings into a nation, or state, call it 
what you will, only the formation of a still 
larger being? Are men and women, mules 
and sparrows, wheat and roses, only cells 
of a nation? Is a nation more than a mere 
collection? Is it, or is it not, an actual unit, 
a living being? Or is there a third answer? 
For every question I know of seems to have 
three, not just two, possible answers, one 
as likely correct as the other. This is be- 
cause, perhaps, the human mind conceives 
nothing except that it has three dimen- 
sions, length, breadth and thickness. No 
human mind ever yet formed, and probably 
never will form a conception of a surface, In 
fact, no man has yet even defined “surface,” 
but perhaps conception and clear definition 
of a thing is practically the same thing. 
Vague verbosity is not definition, for if the 
words are hazy the mental picture is equally 
vague and unformed, and those who “know 
something but can’t express it” are mind- 
tied. The mystic is just the misty—that is 
all. 

But let us, for the moment, take a rapid 
glance at a nation, and compare it with a 
human body. Both are formed of smaller 
living things; both have roads, such as 
railways and arteries; both have lines of 
communication, such as nerves and tele- 
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phone, telegraph and mail service; both 
have factories to change raw material into 
usable stuffs, such as a woolen mill or a 
stomach; both have cleansers, such as the 
veins and kidneys or the sewers and street 
cleaners; both have a center of presumable 
intelligence where all things center in the 
end, a head or a capital; both contain vari- 
ous living things, besides its own “cells,” 
such as microbes, harmless, useful, neces- 
sary and deadly, or weeds, rats, horses, 
chickens and snakes; both have periods of 
growth, health and sickness and decay, and 
final dissolution. The comparison can be 
kept up for pages. Now is there any im- 
portant difference in organization between 
@ man and that super-man we call a state 
or a nation? One wide difference would 
perhaps kill a thousand parallels; but I 
have so far been unable to discover any 
important difference. Spencer, of course, 
contains the same thought, that a nation 
is actually a living being, the next step in 
evolution above man. It is good reading, 
and is probably a compass toward the 
truth. 

Now, go a step farther. Are the different 
nations only cells of a super-nation, if we 
would invent a convenient term? And is 
there still another step? Or steps? Also, 
how far down the ladder does it all go, 
counting from our own bodies downward? 
Is the body a nation? One cannot reason 
indefinitely along such lines, remember, lest 
we make the almost universal mistake of 
so many of the alleged great minds of the 
ancients—They knew nothing, apparently, 
about the so-called “Law of Periodic 
Points.” That is, in simple brief words, 
water remains water between the tempera- 
tures of thirty, forty, fifty, sixty, and on 
up to 200 odd, but if we go beyond either 
end of these ranges of heat we get ice at 
the lower end and steam at the upper. So 
it may be, and very likely is, the case in 
trying to follow too far up or down the 
line of organization our comparisons be- 
tween the human body and a nation. I long 
ago threw most of so-called “higher” mathe- 
matics into the discard for this very law of 
periodic points, and called it “suppositional 
mathematics.” I have no use for any con: 
clusions that are obtained by taking the 
line of reasoning into the infinite and then 
bringing it out again. It is too liable to get 
a fatal twist while out of my mental sight 
for that infinitesimal instant. It is based, 
it seems to me, on “What always has been 
always will be,” but the law of periodic 
points, or sudden changes if you prefer the 
term or the idea, smashes that false but 
hoary remark. 

But whether or not the comparisons hold 
good above a nation and below the body, 
the close resemblance between a nation and 
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a body is too close to be ignored. We have 
struggled for ages to find various ways to 
run a nation, and it seems in every case to 
run itself, and to die when its time comes. 
How would it do to look to our own bodies 
for laws that possibly would fit the bigger 
body we call a nation? For instance, say 
we compare wealth to fat, and handle it 
much the same, Say we compare peace to 
bodily rest and war to bodily activity, call 
mobilization ‘‘training,” for example, as 
does the prize fighter or the runner. Too 
much wealth kills a nation, too much fat 
seems to kill an individual in the same 
manner. The best definition of wealth I 
have yet heard, and I have read several 
scores of books on economics, is “Wealth is 
the power to collect.” My answer to my 
shrewd sane banker friend was, “And war 
is a redistribution of wealth.” In this case 
at least “Wealth is power” (‘to collect” is 
not needed) and “Power is wealth” are 
equally true and perfectly reservable. 

What is a dictatorship, or monarchy, or 
one man government, call it what you will, 
but the head ruling the body in every de- 
tail? What is pure democracy, the Repub- 
licanism we are said to be fighting for to- 
day, but the instincts of the body national? 
In the human body we find the best results 
when the mind and the instincts balance 
each other, and in a nation we find the 
same thing, when the intelligent and the 
rabble balance each other, and we have 
neither despotism nor anarchy. Human 
happiness is a working balance between the 
individual and the herd—and the greatest 
tyrant is the mob. A democratic army is 
impossible. It is like a ship in a storm 
without a captain. 

In other words, as we in time past went 
to biology to get light on physiology, so in 
time to come we may go to physiology for 
intelligent ideas concerning politics and 
government. Walter Bagehot was only a 
business man, but he had one of the sanest, 
clearest minds that ever set words to paper, 
and he has more than touched on this idea 
in his “Physics and Politics,” to be had in 
any public library. Also read his “Eco- 
nomic Studies,” I think the title is, in which 
he sums up ninety-nine per cent of all 
known laws of economics in a few short 
essays. ; 

Forbid a socialist to use the word “will” 
and you muzzle him. Just as most women 
cannot talk unless they use the word “they” 
in almost every sentence. I have at times 
amused myself by bribing a lady fair with 
a box of candy not to use the word “they” 
in my presence, and then watch her verbal 
struggles. And here is a pointer—if you 
pay in advance you will not be able to per- 
form the experiment. I am a reformed so- 
cialist—biology cured me. Their theories 
are fine, they are not base but baseless, 
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They are strong on prophesy—‘“will’’—but 
they lack data. The laws of Nature para- 
lyze all counter laws of man. So through- 
out this speculation, more or less pregnant, 
I have tried to avoid all use of the word 
“will,” and have clothed the ideas as loosely 
as I can with plenty of “mays” and “prob- 
ablies,” so that each one may suit himself 
with his own conclusions. 

It is an old trick, I know, to make a state- 
ment in the form of a question, but Socra- 
tes taught me that method long ago, and I 
find it extremely useful; especially when 
writing to a thousand and more different 
kinds of minds about a vast and little 
known subject in the cramped space of less 
than 3,000 words. I am a partisan in noth- 
ing. All I care for is to plow up the truth, 
or have it uncovered, by whom matters not. 
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Even “2 plus 2 equals 4” is true under 
only certain limited conditions, one of 
which is when the period of counting is 
less than the period of change, and the uni- 
verse is in a constant state of change. 
“Nothing is permanent but change” may or 
may not be true, but I think it is. So if 
we cannot be sure about 2 plus 2 equalling 
4, let us not be too certain about other 
things, either for or against, that in them- 
selves are less certain than that simple 
mathematical statement; and _ especially 
neither for nor against the few things I 
have barely outlined in this article. A li- 
brary has been written about what I have 
mentioned here, and to those hundreds, 
even thousands, of books I cheerfully refer 
you, as my space is filled and the next page 
belongs to another man. 








Chas. Cottar—African Hunter. 


There is no doubt in our mind but that Chas. Cottar, the intrepid African 
hunter, has had more narrow escapes from death while hunting the dangerous 
game of his country (British East Africa) than any other white man. We believe 
we are also safe in asserting that he has killed more of the game of that land 
single-handed and alone than any other white man, with the possible exception 
of Mr. Cunningham. It is this wandering alone that has brought Mr. Cottar face 
to face with death so many times while in the pursuit of his favorite sport— 
vocation we might call it, for in the past five to ten years he has made it his 
business. 

Outdoor Life has published, almost exclusively, Mr. Cottar’s writings and pho- 
tographs of his British East African hunting experiences, and at times we have 
received letters inquiring if we believe he has written them without adding any 
color to the narratives. They have seemed, in certain instances, so dramatic 
that the average reader, unfamiliar with the queer things that may sometimes 
happen in the hills or in the bush, gets an impression that there may be some 
fiction mixed in with some of these stories. But, knowing Mr. Cottar as we do, 
and being acquainted with men who have hunted with him and who recognize 
his daring, we have every confidence in the absolute reliability of every word 
he writes. ; 

We have lately received a letter from Mr. Cottar advising us that he is pre- 
paring another manuscript; with photographs, for publication. This should reach 
us in time for either the October or November number—a fact which we feel we 
should pass along to our readers in advance, that they may be on the lookout 
for it. 


























Mr. Smith, our angling editor, writes for Outdoor Life exclusively. 


He will gladly answer 


any questions possible on the subject, and is at all times glad and willing to lend his aid to 


the cause of the truest and highest ideals in angling sportsmanship, 


to which this depart- 


ment is devoted. Correspondents who desire areply by mail will please enclose a 2-cent stamp. 
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The Pike Book. 
Chapter IV.—The Little Pickerel. 


(Continued From Last Month.) 


By O. W. Smith. 


The man who has not learned to fish for 
inconsequential fishes with fly rod and click 
reel has neglected a very pleasurable sport, 
indeed. There is no game, or near-game fish, 
that will not rise to a properly offered fly. 
I speak after years of experimentation. 
Elsewhere I have told of the attractivity of 
fly-fishing for sunfish, and later on in this 
book I shall tell of fly-fishing for pike, a 
no mean sport, whether from boat, bank or 
knee deep in the sedge. Fishing for river 
pickerel, as he is often termed, is truly en- 
joyable if you possess requisite tackle. Do 
not demand too much strength from the 


‘fish or expect too much from the flesh in ~ 


the pan. 

A three-and-a-half or four-ounce rod is 
none too light for little pickerel, and even 
should a larger pike happen to rise to your 
lure, if you are expert enough, you can net 
him without trouble. I would advise the 
regular single-action reel, which I would 
not do if we wére angling for pike, for rea- 
sons which will hereinafter appear. The 
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lightest reel will prove none to light if it 
balances your rod. For ease in casting the 
medium-sized regular enameled silk line is 
recommended. I would have the line of a 
shade that harmonizes with the color of the 
water to be cast over. As to flies, select 
flamboyant patterns like Silver Doctor, 
Scarlet Ibis, Jungle Cock, Royal Coachman, 
etc., tied to regular bass hooks, The flies 
can not well be too large. If you have any 
skill in fly-tying, fashion something. for 
yourself of brilliant colors, with streaming 
tail, I once made some mistake in feather 
dyeing, and instead of securing the desired 
color, produced a shade of purple of un- 
imaginable brillance, unlike any color even 
seen above trout brook, so far as I know. 
Yet those feathers made up into wonder- 
fully alluring flies. A peacock herl body, 
purple hackle, streaming purple and crim- 
son tail feathers formed a fly pickerel and 
pike seemed unable to resist. The point to 
remember in fly fishing for members of the 
pike family is that the unusual is apt to 
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prove successful. I doubt very much if 
these fish strike at the moving object be- 
cause it looks like some accustomed food, 
but because it moves and is therefore some- 
thing that will satisfy an insatiable appe- 
tite. The pickerel is not a particular feeder. 

As to the method of handling flies, little 
need be said. If you have ever taken black 
bass on the fuzzy-wuzzy lures you will ex- 
perience no difficulty in usoking pickerel. 
He takes the fly with a rush usually, and 
like the man who marries in haste, repents 
when he has ample time for repenting. One 
should cast exactly as in bass fly-fishing, 
allowing the flies to settle well in the water 
before reeling in; and reel slowly, with a 
right-and-left jerking motion, unless the 
current prevents. Which leads me to say 
that if the river possesses much current the 
fish will be found in pools above jams, in 
eddys and elbows of the stream. Cast up- 
stream, and reel with the current. Do not 
hurry. The fish has all the time there is, 
and so have you. 

You will often see, as in bait casting, the 
little fellow following the fly in—a trick he 
may repeat again and again. Do not worry; 
he is only investigating. More than once 
I have compelled the fish to strike by simply 
drawing the fly thru the water quite rapidly 
and then stopping suddenly, the result being 
that the pickerel would take the lure, over- 


run the fly, as it were, apparently without 
intending to do so. 

Not always, however, is a pickerel hooked 
when the fly is mouthed. The fish has an 
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armorplate mouth, not easily penetrated by 
a hook. The angler must set the hook with 
an exaggerated “wrist motion.” Swing the 
rod sharply to right or left, as the case may 
demand, against the current, if possible. 
Always keep control of the fly. A slack 
line is suicidal so far as “net results” are 
concerned. The only place for haste in 
pickerel fly-fishing is when the fish has 
overrun the hook;.then strike instantly, 
upon the fraction of a second, or the lure 
will be rejected. Verily, there is more to 
the game than appears upon the surface. 

I well remember a shallow pond in North 
Dakota, called by courtesy only a lake, upon 
which I have had unlimited sport with pick- 
erel. The shores, sedge-grown, were wada- 
ble, which added to the fun. There is never 
quite the sport in casting from a boat or 
river bank that there is in working along 
waist deep in water and playing your fish 
with rod held high in the air. Even a small 
pickerel can puzzle an experienced angler 
under such conditions. 

Upon the lake of which I write, one mos- 
quito day the last of June, some twenty 
years ago, I was working along the edge of 
the sedge and pickere] weed just as the sun 
poked his red edge above the rolling prairie 
to the east. Countless numbers of “Sug- 
gema’”’ buzzed and roared about my head, 
biting now and then, in spite of liberal 
dressings of “dope.” Still, the pickerel were 
rising to feathers, and as I had been de- 
nied any sort of angling for nearly two 
years, my readers will not .wonder that I 
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remained in the game, e’en tho I bled like 
the immortal Bozzaris, “at every pore.” 
Again and again I failed to hook my fish, 
for it was exceedingly difficult to secure 
the requisite “purchase” so deep in the 
water was I; nevertheless, now and then a 
little olive-green squirmer found its way 
into my creel, and I was content. The fish 
averaged small—all under a foot probably— 
and as a pickerel is almost one-third head, 
my store of vulgar meat did not increase 
rapidly, and I was fishing for breakfast. 
At last, with seven or eight fish in my 
creel, I waded to the shore and climbed the 
highest bluff where the breeze could catch 
the .mosquitos, and built my little fire of 
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the shelves behind me, one of the most 
pleasant memories is that of the mosquito- 
infested prairie lake. The rush of the 
hooked fish thrills my arm even yet; as it 
did that morning so long ago after months 
of piscatorial abstemiousness. Even the 
memory of that cloud of stinging, buzzing 
mosquitoes is metamorphosed into a sort of 
glorified halo. Very far away and very un- 
real seems the impatient anger of the mo- 
ment. I could not have made a better mem- 
ory than He who ordained that unpleasant 
things should sink into abeyance, while 
pleasant happenings remain prominent. And 
now abideth these three—the thrill of bat- 
tle, the lift of victory, the mellow memory— 
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sagebrush. In due time the bacon was fret- 
ting in the pan, and then the pickerel sput- 
tered in turn. Pickerel may not be “good 
eating,” “are too full of bones,’ “are too 
soft,” are too this, that and the other; but as 
I look back over the years, the memory of 
that morning meal above the mosquito- 
infested sedge stands out as one of the 
most savory and satisfactory. Whatever 
pickerel flesh may be like when taken from 
warm water, from cold lakes and once-were 
trout streams, it is sweet and savory. (Per- 
haps not a little depends upon the outdoor 
appetite also.) 

Strange what tricks memory plays with 
facts, As I sit here at my desk arranging 
the matter for “The Pike Book,” with a 
“cord” of notebooks and reference works on 


and the greatest of these is mellow 
memory. 

Remains to be mentioned that pickerel 
will take a spoon, for any rapidly moving 
object has great attraction for him. The 
average trolling spoon is too large for this 
fish, a gang too many hooks. With a treble 
in his mouth the little fellow loses whatever 
pluck or courage he may have had—a truth 
which obtains of more worthy fish than the 
despised pickerel. Too many hooks spoil 
the sport, even as too many cooks spoil the 
broth. The best spoon bait is simply a 
single blade attached to a weighted stream- 
ing fly, and cast with a regulation bass fly 
rod. If you can handle the lure without, 
omit the weight. If you do not care to 
manufacture a lure for yourself, then invest 
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in one of the trout spoons so much used in 
certain sections, substituting a larger and 
more showy fly for the one attached. Be- 
lieve me when [ say that there are possi- 
bilities in pickerel fly-fishing for the dis- 
criminating and appreciative angler, for the 
one who has learned that success is not a 
matter of pounds and weighty pogsibilities. 

Granted, as has been intimated all along, 
pickerel fishing, however practiced, is 
“boy’s fishing;’’ nevertheless it is truly en- 
joyable, an agreeable rest from the more 
strenuous methods of angling. Perhaps, as 


a friend of mine asserts, “pickerel fishing 
is to ‘lunge fishing what marbles is to base- 
ball;” but even so, there is a legitimate 
place for marbles. If you, like the writer, 
have followed the trail of muskellunge and 
great pike, week in and week out, season in 
and season out, you like him, will be glad 
to turn to the little, unimportant pickerel 
for rest and recreation. 

So we have arrived at the place where 
we must “put away childish things.” Our 
next chapter will begin the discussion of 
pike fishing, with a chapter upon “Casting 
for Pike With Artificial Lures.” 


Interviewing the Angling Editor. 


Interview III. In Which “O. W. S.” Talks of Some of the Artificial Lures Tried Out by 
Him During the Summer of ’17. 


By “Walton.” 


Finding myself with a morning upon my 
hands with nothing more important before 
me than business, I promptly chucked the 
business, for ‘““When business interferes with 
fishing, let the business go,” is part of my 
ichthyic creed, and sought out the office of 
“O. W.” Now that same “O. W.” is some 
crank, believe me, and worse; he’s cranky 
when interrupted at his work, but I grin 
while he roars, and after he’s roared out, I 
pump. 

Reaching his office, I didn’t knock, I 
didn’t ring, I didn’t even ask his wife if I 
might see him—to have done so would have 
been to have been turned down cold—I just 
butted right in. Gee! but he did look 
fierce! 

“Hod d’ do?” I saluted affably, grinning 
like a fool monkey. 

“Do,” he snorted, “I don’t get time to do 
much with you long-eared gentry butting in 
unannounced and taking up half my life. 
Did my wife tell you to come ‘in here like 
a regular member of the family?” 

“Sure,”’ I lied, thinking of the fun I’d stir 
up, “sure, ‘walk right in’,” she said, ‘the 
Angling Editor will be awful glad to see 
you.’ ” 

“Well, she used the right word, anyway,” 
he growled. ‘“ ‘Awful,’ it is.” 

“Say, ‘O. W.,’” I began, “what d’ you 
mean by running that mess of antiquated 
and antedated lures in the Angling Depart- 
ment during April, May, June and July? 
Surely one-fourth of them are not to be 
found on the market today.” I knew the 
question would bring a rise, for “O. W.” 
can’t stand ‘criticism. 

“Oh,” he groaned, “and some folks doubt 
that Balaam’s ass could talk. Can’t you 
read? Didn’t I say as straight as the Eng- 
lish language could be shot that I was trac- 
ing the evolution of artificial lures? I sup- 
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pose you’d leave out the monkey and Nean- 
derthal man in the theory of evolution, 
wouldn’t you? Perhaps you will insist that 
your boyhood didn’t ‘count in your develop- 
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ment, and I honestly doubt if it was nor- 
mal. Gee! you make me tired—besides, 
half, yes, two-thirds of thoce lures were to 
be found on the market last spring: Who 
could write an up-to-the minute article, 
anyway? The manufacturers are producing 
something new almost every time the clock 
turns round!” 

“Look at this,” holding up a glittering, 
new lure; “here is that ‘all-in-one-minnow,’ 
and a better lure was never tried out by 
me. Got it only this spring, tho. It has 
three set of metal ‘fins’—we’ll call ’em 
that for the want of a better name—which 
render the lures surface, surface-under, or 
deep underwater travelers. Comes in vari- 
ous sizes and colors, tho contrary to my 
usual experience I found the spotted rain- 
bow the best. You will note that it has 
fot a glittering eye, like that of the Ancient 
Mariner; but, believe me, it attracts the 
bass, and pike seem unable to pass it by on 
the other side, as did the priest and Levite 
the fellow that had fell among thieves.” 

“Or take this ungainly, hideous, hideously 
attractive ‘Ladybug Wiggler,’ than which I 
have found few lures as killing for pike- 
perch. I doubt very much if it looks like 
a ladybug; if so I have got to study my 





LADYBUG WIGGLER. 


entomology all over again. But what’s in 
a name, anyway? Who gives a hang 
whether a man is called Smith, Jones or 
Brown, if he only delivers the goods; and, 





believe me, this Ladybug is a bird. Of course 
it darts and dives and splutters, for that is 
the one thing the makers aim at these 
days.” 

“Here you have three lures, none of 
which can properly be called new, tho 


(A), MUSKORENO; (B), SURFORENO; 
(C), BABEORENO. 


all are improved—‘Muskoreno,’ ‘Surforeno,’ 
‘Babeoreno’—tho I think the last is new 
this year, come to think about it. Gosh- 
all-artificial-lures, but they are . dandies, 
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KEELINGS (A) RED WING, AND (B) TOM 
THUMB. 


every one of them. That ‘Babeoreno’ is a 
bass-killer, while of course the one intended 
for muskie is all right, for in smaller size 
it was a peach for bass two years ago. 
They are darters and dashers, save the 
‘Surforeno’; that’s a straight puller, and 
every caster wants at least.one of those in 
his outfit. 

“Now, here’s two—‘Red Wing’ and Tom 
Thumb’—either of which, or both of which, 
as you please, will take fish. The latter 
looks like shovel-nosed catfish, but they are 
too quick for that slow-moving water in- 
habitant, but not too swift for the black 
bass, and black bass love ’em—just eat ’em 
up, believe me. You can get them in al- 
most any color, a matter which is true by 
and large of most of the lures produced 
these days. 

“Here you have a new wrinkle that is as 





CREEK CHUB WIGGLER. 


near new as it is possible to produce a lure, 
tho it looks somewhat like one I have in 
my collection, improvéd. Even your slow 
mind cannot fail te grasp the idea. See 
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those hooks are loose in a circumscribed 
distance; play up and down. Note how the 
thing travels thru the water with hooks up? 
Well, that makes it almost weedless. Is so 
constructed and weighted that one can cast 
it right in amid the weeds with impunity 
and pull it out without much danger of 
snagging. All white, with just a dash of 
red to render it more striking, it certainly 
is a lure very taking; at any rate, the bass 
of my favorite lake have so found it.” 

“By the way, quite recently I tried out 
the ‘Creek Chub Wiggler’—and say, I was 
more than delighted with the results. Never 
have I seen a more natural and fish-like 
colored wood minnow; verily, one can see 
the scales sparkle and glint as it is drawn 
thru the water. The guide attached to the 
lips can be turned over, producing a splut- 
tering surface lure. Furthermore, it can 
be——. But you better get one and try it 
out for yourself, No, you can’t borrow this 
or any of my tackle; I’ve reached a place 
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where I can refuse my mother-in-law the 
loan of even a fish hook. 

“But wait; I desire to show you some- 
thing beside lures. Now, here is a fine——”’ 

Just here the door opened and in stepped 
the Angling Editor’s wife. 

“How’d you get in without a wedding gar- 
ment, Walton?” she asked. 

“Why,” interrupted “O. W.,” “he said you 
told him to come right up; that I’d be awful 
glad to see him.” 

“Never told him nothing of the kind,’’ she 
retorted, forgetful of grammar in her ex- 
citement. “Just think of the row we might 
have had had we not found him out.” 

“Just for this, out you go right now!” 
shouted “O. W.” F 

“But what about that new idea you were 
going to enlarge upon?” I hazarded. 

“Nothing doing—absolutely nothing! You 
git!” 

I got, but I left my gloves, so I must go 
back. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


Improving Upon Nature. Washington An Object Lesson in Fish Conservation. 
By Robert S. Phillips. 


Years ago the Indians from all parts of 
the Northwest used to gather at the Spo- 
kane Fallg, around which the city of Spo- 
kane has’since been built, for their big 
salmon catches. This spot was famed 
among the original inhabitants for the 
abundance of salmon that came up the 
waters of the Spokane River. Now the sal- 
mon are not able to get up this far, but in 
their stead we have Dolly Varden, cutthroat 
and rainbow trout, the kings of game fish. 
The Indians gather here no more, but the 
palefaces now come from far and near with 
their modern lures to tempt the wily trout. 
Today there is better fishing in the Spokane 
River—right in the heart of a city of 120,000 
—than the red men enjoyed generations 
ago, 

Eastern tourists today leave the new 
$2,000,000 Davenport Hotel, walk three 
blocks to the north and west, and there 
haul out trout running from half a pound to 
ten pounds in weight! 

The cause is simple. The citizens keep 
the waters stocked. They began several 
years ago an organized campaign to make 
Spokane County and all of Eastern Wash- 
ington a fisherman’s paradise. Last year 
the waters of Spokane County alone re- 
ceived 2,000,000 trout fry — Eastern brook, 
Black-spotted Yellowstone, cutthroat and 
rainbow, mostly. Of the two millions more 
than three-fourths was planted in the Spo- 
kane River and tributary streams, the rest 
being received by streams emptying into 
Newman Lake, eighteen miles east of Spo- 


kane. In 1914 a total planting of 1,500,000 
game fish was made in Spokane County 
waters. 

Every stream, river and lake in Spokane 
County was stocked last year, with the sin- 
gle exception of the Little Spokane. The 
fact that the land-owners along that stream 
refuse to allow any fishing and have had 
sportsmen arrested for trespass, has decid- 
ed the commission against placing any fish 
in the stream this year. 

Spokane is blessed with a number of citi- 
zens who have taken the leadership in pro- 
moting things pertaining to the welfare of 
the fisherman. Among these are A. J. 
Buzard, D. L. Huntington, R. L. Rutter, Al 
Weiseman and A. G. Gray. All are busy 
men with large affairs to direct, but their 
time is donated to the cause, and we may 
thank such as they for the splendid fishing 
in and around Spokane. In this vicinity are 
numerous lakes and streams where one 
may choose his own particular variety of 
sport. If he wishes to plunge back into the 
wilds, steam or electri¢ railroads or good 
highways lead out in all directions to the 
mountains and forests, where, after a ride 
of only an hour or two from Spokane, he 
may readily imagine the foot of white man 
has never trod. There he will find tumbling 
mountain streams that invite the fly. Or 
he can run to one of fifty mountain lakes 
nearby where trout of many varieties, bass, 
perch and char hold forth in abundance. 

One day last season Mr. C. D. Thompson 
of the Great Northern Railway piloted a 
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party of five to the town of Kiel, in Stevens 
County, Washington. A short six-mile run 
by automobile took them to the Little Pend 
Oreille River, where in a few hours they 
hooked 300 rainbow and Eastern brook 
trout. Not an exceptional catch, by any 
means, but it was fine sport. It is a beauti- 
ful stream, thirty to forty feet wide, making 
wading especially effective. This is only 
one of hundreds of such creeks in the re- 
gion around Spokane, Among the streams 
tributary to Spokane which are most popu- 
lar with fishermen are: Blanchard, Calispel, 


Spokane River, Little Spokane Dragoon, alli 
in Eastern Washington; Coeur d’Alene 
North Fork, Coeur d’Alene Little Fork, 
Granite, Independence, St. Joe, Swiftwater 
and Teepee, all in Northern Idaho. 

Our most popular trout lakes are Priest, 
Pend Oreille and Chatcolet, in Northern 
Idaho; and King’s and the Little Pend 
Oreille Lakes in Eastern Washington; 
while among our bass lakes are Hayden and 
Thompson in Northern Idaho, and Hauser, 
Newman, Liberty, Williams, Clear and Fish- 
trap in Eastern Washington. 


Retrospection and Inspiration. 


By Arthur Requa. 


Well, fellow-readers of Outdoor Life, what 
a splendid treat is furnished by the monthly 
visits of this recreational magazine pub- 
lished out in Denver and edited under the 
judicious management of J. A. McGuire. As 
the wrapper is torn off and there is even 
just a hasty glimpse taken thru the pages, 
how the blood is quickened in its flow and 
the imagination is made suddenly active! 
Tie titles of the articles, the first lines of 
paragraphs and the illustrations compel 
one to pause here and there long enough to 
glance up to the well or out of the window 
as former fishing or hunting scenes are 
easily recalled. Again we seem to hear the 
musical ripple of the trout stream and the 
twittering of birds among the branches or 
the barking of the agitated or protesting 
squirrels. Again, in thought, we are casting 
the flies or tiny spinners, or, in more stren- 
uous endeavor, testing our ability to cast 
with accuracy the floating or under-water 
plug for the bronze-back, or, with shotgun 
or rifle, climbing over or thru the moun- 
tains in pursuit of the wily game against 
which we are pitting our wits. 

And this retrospection is stimulated also 
by the perusal of those other admirable 
companion pieces, so to speak, Outers’ 
Book, Field and Stream and other maga- 
zines we might enumerate. And the publi- 
cation of these magazines which stir the 
memory and bring fresh to view those for- 
mer scenes of which we were an integral 
part, means much to thousands of hard- 
worked people. A reasonable amount of 
time deveted to such literature is restful 
and stimulating. The wear and tear of life 
is to a certain extent temporarily re- 
lieved. The floating clouds of disappoint- 
ment seem a little thinner and the burdens 
of life a little bit lighter, because, with our 
attention somewhat diverted and our pulse 
quickened, we have in our imagination 
come once more in touch with Nature. Psy- 
chologically we may not be quite able fully 
to explain it, but we are so constituted 


mentally and physically that the pleasur- 
able concentration of our thoughts upon the 
beauties and various attractions of Nature 
tend to inspire us for better and happier 
living. Because of this principle our vaca- 
tions are helpful to us. Our piscatorial or 
our hunting experiences may be somewhat 
strenuous and yet be restful and invigorat- 
ing. And as, by the perusal of the various 
outing magazines our retrospective thoughts 
and feelings are aroused, we gather fresh 
inspiration for life. Naturally and properly 
vacation season cannot be expected to con- 
tinue all thru the year. Life has its serious 
aspects. Its responsibilities call for strenu- 
ous effort at the hands of the most of us. 
We owe an obligation to the world about us, 
even tho we ourselves may be “well fixed” 
in life. But while no literature can ever 
take the place of that which has come to 
us from Nature’s God in the Scriptures, lit- 
erature that should receive a much larger 
share of our attention, yet there is a real 
place in the world for that class of litera- 
ture that is so ably supplied in these days 
by such publications as that in which this 
article appears and the others herein men- 
tioned. The most of us are accustomed to 
pick up and read these recreational maga- 
zines without a thought of how much they 
really mean to this world. We may well be 
thankful for them. They are justly worthy 
of a reasonable support and of words of 
encouragement. 

But as the preacher is writing these lines 
he pauses long enough to take another look 
into one of those magazines which take 
him in thought out again to the great out- 
door life. Here is an illustration of an an- 
gler in a boat just landing a fish. In the 
background are the beautiful trees, whose 
reflection can be plainly seen in the waters 
of the stream or lake. Only a bit of print- 
er’s ink, and yet it is enough to bring back 
to view numerous experiences, Of the many 
we will write of one. It occurred in the 
state of Massachusetts, and on the Chicopee 
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River. For the Preacher had taken a day 
off from parish duties to fit himself for bet- 
ter service by reason of the day in the open. 
According to the original plan, operations 
were to be conducted from the shore. The 
spinner casting had only just nicely been 
commenced when along came an old 
Frenchman, bent over with age and adorned 
with silvery locks, trolling for pickerel and 
bass. He, too, had just started a short dis- 
tance below, entirely unseen by the 
Preacher. But as the veteran of Ludlow 
slowly pulled his boat along opposite the 
Preacher, he called out to the latter, “Out 
for all day?” Upon learning that such was 
the fact, he instantly ceased his rowing, 
coiled up his line, backed up to the bank 
and invited the stranger on the bank to 
“get in and get to work.” Appreciating the 
kindness of the boatman, the offer was 
promptly made by the Preacher that he be 
allowed to do the rowing while the aged 
angler do the fishing. This offer was as 
promptly and decidedly refused. “No,” said 
the old man, “I want to see you do the fish- 
ing.” Seeing that argument was useless, 
operations were at once begun. These con- 


sisted chiefly in casting the spinner for: 


either bass or pickerel. Repeated offers to 
row were invariably turned down. ‘The 
whole day was put in until 4 p.m. At noon, 
the veteran of years, knowing well that 
river near to which he had lived for twenty- 
seven years, pulled the boat up on shore 
where was a very cold‘ and beautiful 
spring. Beside that spring, never to be for- 
gotten, the Preacher gladly shared his am- 
ple dinner with his newly found friend. 
What a feast, and what a fellowship! How 
that old man’s eyes glowed with pleasure! 
How the Preacher’s heart filled with de- 
light! And how rapidly the time passed! 
And now we are off again. More rowing 
by the good old Frenchman. (How he could 
row that boat! So gently, so skillfully, and 
always in just the right places.) More cast- 
ing by the Preacher. More strikes, more 
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piscatorial struggles, more use for the land- 
ing net. And just see that pile of fish!. No 
creel would hold it. We count them, Just 
fifteen pickerel and three small-mouth black 
bass. And now it is time to quit. For the 
Preacher must take a certain trolley car 
back to the city of Springfield, where his 
parish was located, 

Upon getting out of the boat cash for 
services is offered and spurned with deci- 
sion and a kindly smile. Then one-half of 
the fish are offered. These, too, are firmly 
rejected. The dear old man even forced 
into the basket the only pickerel he him- 
self had caught before the two men met. 
“Well,” said the Preacher, “you have seen 
what this one spinner has done; will you 
accept that as a reminder of this day?” 
How eagerly the hand of the veteran was 
extended for the trophy! How copious his 
thanks! And how profuse his words con- 
cerning what he had seen and experienced 
that day! <A day backward to which the 
writer turns gratefully after all the inter- 
vening years. 

And what a beautiful illustration did that 
aged Frenchman furnish on that day of the 
spirit of true brotherhood! There was com- 
menced the friendship of years on that 
happy day. Many, many times, after that 
did the Preacher engage and employ that 
same veteran boatman, who was persuaded 
thereafter to accept pay for his services, Is 
he still living, or is he dead? The writer 
knows not. But one thing is sure; the mem- 
ory of that man, who richly deserves to be 
recognized as a member of “the order of 
Free and Accepted Fishermen,” is grate- 
fully perpetuated, and to this day serves as 
an inspiration. It stimulates to the recog- 
nition of men in humble walks of life. It 
still helps to promote the spirit of brother- 
hood without regard to nationality or social 
lines. 

Verily, here is another case of retrospec- 
tion and inspiration, and it was this time 
Outdoor Life that started the train of 
thought. 


Anglers’ Fireside. 


Letter No. 340.—That “Long-Fin Tuna.” 


Editor Angling Department:—Noticing in 
the March issue Letter No. 287, regarding 
long-fin tuna, accompanied by photograph 
picture over the title of long-fin shark, I 
admit I was unable to understand it. The 
photo resembles a shark no more than it 
does a catfish, but is probably that of an al- 
bacore; at any rate it is some variety of 
mackerel, The description by the writer of 
a fish resembling a swordfish is a first-class 
description of the sailfish caught off the 
coast of Florida, and altho I spent over a 
month carefully investigating the fish of 
the Hawaiian Islands, on my own account 
and in the /nterests of the Tuna Club of 
California, I saw no such fish there, tho of 


course that is no evidence that they are 
not there. Incidentally, I have mounted on 
the walls of this office the so-called sword- 
fish of Catalina (the marlin), a _ sailfish 
from Florida; albacore, tuna and other va- 
rieties of mackerel from the Pacific and At- 
lantic, which if you are at all in doubt or 
are interested, would be pleased to have 
you call and compare, and in any event 
would be pleased to meet you from a pisca- 
torial standpoint.—W. C. B., Denver, Colo. 


I am willing to take your word for the 
character of the fish in question. Glad to 
have the matter set straight. By the way, 
I published that letter and photo just as it 
was sent me, for the express purpose of 
bringing out some information, which ap- 
parently was needed. Come again.—O. W. S. 
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Letter No. 341.—Do Rainbow Drive Out 
Charr? 


Editor Angling Department:—In your 
March number there was a fine article by 
Mr. Robert Page Lincoln on rainbow trout. 
I have had considerable experience with this 
species of trout and fully agree with Mr. 
Lincoln as to the fighting qualities of the 
rainbow. I consider them the king of all 
trout and do not regard them as any more 
destructive to small fish than other species 
of trout. The only exception I take to Mr. 
Lincoln’s article is that he states the rain- 
bow originated in California. As California 
was settled earlier than the other Pacific 
Coast states, it was there the fish was first 
brought into the public eye. There is scarce- 
ly a stream of any size flowing into the Pa- 
cific Ocean from California to the Arctic that 
is not inhabited by rainbow. They were in 
the waters of this coast long before Colum- 
bus discovered America. I have fished in 
Oregon, Washington and British Columbia, 
and have found rainbow in all streams of 
any size. I consider them the best-flavored 
of any trout and beyond a doubt the gami- 
est fish to catch. I hope that Mr. Lincoln 
will favor us with more articles upon trout. 
—0O. C. F., Seattle, Wash. 

Undoubtedly what Mr. Lincoln meant by 
his assertion that the rainbow trout came 
from California was simply that the planted 
fish were from California. The McCloud Riv- 
er rainbow are regarded as the parent stock. 
The geological history of your western trout 
is very fascinating, was touched upon in 
“Trout Lore,” you will remember. I do not 
agree with Mr. Lincoln that the planted fish 
are no more inclined to a fish diet than are 
the native brook—Eastern—trout. In my ex- 
perience the rainbow are destructive of the 
Eastern fish, and I am sure the great major- 
ity of anglers in the Middle West will agree 
with me. I am familiar with one stream 
which used to be a very good trout stream 
but since the introduction of rainbow one 
seldom takes small brook trout, tho large 
ones are taken frequently. Small brook 
trout are taken from the little creeks enter- 
ing but not in the larger stream where big 
rainbow trout are common.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 342—Why Some Trout Have 
Red Meat. 


Editor Angling Department:—The follow- 
ing by Professor Edward E. Prince, Commis- 
sioner of Fisheries, Canada, was published 
in the “Transactions of the American Fish- 
eries Society,’’ December, 1916. You can re- 
produce in Outdoor Life if you wish: 

“It is a hereditary feature, due almost cer- 
tainly to the colored material in the yolk of 
the egg from which the fish is developed. 
It passes into the body tissue, and is found 
in the form of very minute bright red bod- 
ies, located in the great lateral muscles. That 
these colored bodies are absent in some trout 
and salmon and present in others of the 
Same species, demonstrates that they are not 
vitally essential. While, therefore, a salmon 
or trout with pale flesh or white flesh is by 
no means inferior, yet popular taste gives the 
bright, orange-colored meat the preference. 
Hence the necessity of breeding from red- 
meated fish, and rejecting. those which are 
not red-meated, from which the desirable 
salmon, or trout, can alone be hatched.” 

Professor Prince claims the color is due to 
sexual ripeness. The common view is that 
the food upon which the fish feeds gives the 
characteristic tint to the flesh. I have trans- 
ferred fish from streams in this state, where 


the flesh of the trout is always white, plac- 
ing them in mountain lakes which abound 
with fresh-water shrimp, and the following 
year fish caught in those lakes showed the 
salmon-colored flesh. There were no trout 
in the lakes prior to my planting.—L., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

The question of the color of trout flesh 
has always been of great interest to me. So 
far as the eastern brook trout (charr) are 
concerned, in my experience, the very dark, 
almost black- backed specimens are _ red- 
fleshed, while the pale, washed-out fish are 
white-meated. The trout taken from a slug- 
gish marshy brook are almost certain to be 
of the red-fleshed variety, while those from 
swift, white-water streams are more apt to 
be light. I think I detect a tendency to 
brighter-colored flesh along towards the 
breeding season. I can not agree with Pro- 
fessor Prince’s theory. I believe you are 
nearer the truth.—oO. W. S. 


Letter No. 343.—Bass Fishing With Frog 
and Weedless Hook. 


Editor Angling Department:—I am a con- 
stant reader of Outdoor Life and have no- 
ticed several times that some one wanted to 
know of a way to use a weedless hook and 
frog successfully in catching bass. I always 
procure a frog about one-third grown, if pos- 
sible, or smaller, if former cannot be se- 
cured. I keep frogs on hand the year round. 
The frog must be killed before being put on 
hook. I use a “Stanley Weedless Hook,” the 
one that has a small hook a little below the 
eye of the main hook. This hook has a dou- 
ble weed-guard which lays back when a fish 
strikes the frog from underneath or the rear. 
Take your frog and hook the small hook 
thru his head so that the larger hook will 
stick up between his hind legs close to his 




















THE LAST LAP. 


hips. If the hook is not.weighted to make 
the frog float with back up, it must be 
weighted under the frog’s breast. After hav- 
ing frog hooked on as directed take a piece 
of fish line or string and put around his 
body and the shank of the large hook at the 
same time, passing just behind his front legs 
and tying it on the under side, leaving one 
end of the string about three inches long; 
take this and pass under frog’s breast, tying 
to the curve of small hook at frog’s head. 
The string must be tight so frog cannot be 
pulled off of hook. Ithen take another piece 
of string about four inches long and tie 
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around frog’s body and shank of large hook 
just above the hips so legs will be free. 
This is done so frog will not’ slip sideways 
off of hook. When frog is harnessed as di- 
rected cast him in the weed-beds and rushes 
where the bass lie waiting for their prey. 
As soon as you feel a strike, stop reeling 
and let the fish take all the line he wants 
until he has had it for about a minute; then 
tighten line and if bass can be felt you must 
jerk hard enough to set the hook. He will 
have the frog swallowed by this time if he 
wants him at all. This is the way I fish for 
bass, and catch hundreds of them every 
year, last year catching all that I wanted 
every day that I fished. Fish early in the 
morning until about 8 o’clock and again in 
evening from about 5 until dark, or even 
all night, if you are familiar with the fish- 
ing grounds. Have also caught a number 
during the day, fishing in this manner. I 
hope this will help some one, and would like 
to hear from other anglers on the subject.— 
F. D. C., Peru, Ind. 


No doubt you know that there are frog- 
hooks upon the market so arranged that the 
string is attached to the weight which is 
located as you advise, and by an ingenious 
arrangement no knots are required; line 
simply slips into a knot in the weight. It 
holds the frog securely. I commend your 
advice to kill the frog before placing it on 
the hook.—O. W.S. 


Letter No. 344.—Kansas Fishing. 


Editor Angling Department:—For many 
years I have been a subscriber to Outdoor 
Life. I also read about all the other pub- 
lications of like nature, I greatly enjoy the 
Angling Department and know that it must 
bring joy to its many readers, During the 
past thirty years I have fished practically ev- 
ery part of the country, and some of the fin- 
est sport I have had has been right here in 
Kansas. The greater part of personal sto- 
ries by both yourself and contributors treat 
of trout fishing, while many tnousands of 
your readers never saw a trout. Perhaps a 
story of a day on Fall River after catfish 
might prove of interest. I have a lease of 
one and one-third miles of this river and do 
a great amount of fishing from April to No- 
vember. We take some fine strings of black 
bass, and I believe you will agree with me 
when I tell you that with one friend, and in 
less than two hours’ time, we took nine bass 
weighing thirty-one and one-half pounds. 
(Going some. Congratulations!—O. "BD 
The smallest bass weighed three pounds and 
three ounces. These fish were caught with 
live minnows late in September. Yet the 
greatest sport we have is with channel and 
blue cat. Our best fishing comes along 
during the last two weeks of June and the 
first two of July. I have gone to the river 
a number of times and caught more catfish 
in a half day’s fishing than I could possibly 
carry. The best bait we find is large river 
earthworms, and they can be taken from any 
of the sandbars just above water level where 
dead leaves have lodged in the sand and 
drift. These worms are from six to ten 
inches long, and will make a bait almost as 
large as a hen’s egg, which proves irresist- 
ible to the fish, We wade out into the rif- 
fles, fishing downstream and casting ahead 
into the likely places. One day last year I 
was fishing with a friend. We were out in 
the river nearly hip-deep; my friend hooked 
a nice fish and was leading him in, when a 
second fish grabbed the second bait; my 
friend successfully played and landed both 
fish, either of which would have weighed 





fully six pounds. (I forgot to mention that 
we generally fish with two hooks, one about 
two feet above the other.) On the same day 
my friend caught a blue cat weighing twelve 
pounds and in Jess than two minutes hooked 
a second that weighed eleven pounds. You 
can well imagine that fishing in fast water 
knee-deep, with such fish on the end of the 
line, is no mean sport, If you would care for 
a write-up of our sport please let me know. 
G. B. S., Fredonia, Kans. 


I shall be very glad indeed to receive an 
article dealing with fishing for cat. I, too, 
am a fisher for common fish, my first real, 
serious work being “Familiar Fish.” Do not 
wait too long, but get out that catfish arti- 
cle. I am a lover of cat and catfishing. 
When I read your gentle criticism—tho it is 
hardly that—I found myself wondering if we 
were really devoting more space to trout 
fishing than to other varieties of sport with 
rod and reel, so I pulled down my _ 1916 
bound volume of Outdoor Life and somewhat 
earelessly ran thru it, with the following re- 
sult: I find that during the year I have 
published from my own pen four articles 
dealing with trout fishing, one of which was 
the concluding chapter of “Trout Lore.” 
Upon the other hand I have written and 
published sixteen articles dealing with bass 
tackle; seven dealing with bass angling 
methods. There have been contributed, deal- 
ing with trout, two articles; with pickerel, 
two; with bass, two. Of course there have 
been others, dealing with various matters, 
from sea fishing to fishing in Tasmania. As 
our leaders for 1917 are articles dealing with 
pike fishing it actually looks to me as tho 
the trout fisherman had a rignt to “kick.” 
When it comes to the correspondence, over 
that I have little control, for I must answer 
the. questions—if I can—and may not deter- 
mine the subjects. I am always more than 
glad to get an article such as you have in 
mind, dealing with a little-written-about ang- 
ling matter.—O. W. S. 


Letter No, 345.—Lures for Live Bait Likers. 


Editor Angling Department:—Do you know 
of any lure that wi’l attract such fish as 
crappie, carp, channel and yellow cat?—P. E. 
F., Fort Worth, Texas. 

I am unacquainted with any lure that will 
successfully attract the fish you mention, 
with the exception of the crappie; they can 
occasionally be taken with artifiical flies, 
and I have also taken a very few on aspoon 
when trolling for bass. As a rule all the 
fish you mention are live-bait-takers, even 
the crappie preferring a worm or minnow to 
a fly. One correspondent tells of taking carp 
with artificial lures, but that is very unus- 
ual. Fly-fishing for crappie might be great 
sport, were the fish present in nurvbers and 
feeding upon the surface. Lakes of the North 
fished by me are not overly stocked with 
crappie.—O. W.S. 





Letter No. 346.—A Washington’s Birthday — 


Party in Alaska. 


Editor Angling Department:—I am sending 

au two winter fishing pictures, taken here 
n Alaska. These pictures were taken twelve 
miles from Juneau. The largest trout was 
seventeen inches long and took thirty in one 
day’s fishing. What would you regard as 
the best bait for fishing thru the ice?—M. 
W. G., Junean, Alaska. 

I thank you for your interesting photo- 
graphs of, to me, unusual sight, midwinter 

trout fishing. The picture taken of Auk 
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Four good ones. Compts, M. W. Gold- 
stein, Juneau, Alaska. 


Lake dinner party certainly does not reveal 
tke thing we think of as “Alaska atmos- 
phere.” Hating bareheaded and bare-handed 
on Washington’s birthday—if that is not 
enough to stir the imagination of a dweller 
in these “southern states,” I don’t know what 
is! Those fish look good to me—very good— 
because here we dare not take trout in mid- 
winter. I have always lived in states where 
fishing thru the ice for trout is prohibited, 
therefore I cannot suggest a bait. Think, 
however, that I would use live minnows if 
I could get them.—oO, W. S. 


COMPLIMENTS M. W. GOLDSTEIN 


Letter No. 347.—Smoking Fish. 


Editor Angling Department:—Will you 
please answer thru the Fireside, or publish 
my letter so that some one may: How can I 
smoke fish—any kind, carp, cat, etc.? Where 
is there a good fishing place in Ilowa?—O. F. 
M., Benton, Iowa. 

Smoking of fish is not at all difficult; 
can be so cured in the open without much 
trouble, tho, of course, easier in a “smoke- 
house.” While it is not necessary to remove 
backbone, I would do so, always, if outdoors. 
Fish should be split, cleaned, backbone re- 
moved, and soaked in weak brine for twen- 
ty-four or forty-eight hours, then hung in a 
little teepee built over a “smoke-fire,” smoke 
for, say, three days. Any smoke-producing 
fuel may be used, tho the flavor will de- 
pend largely upon the wood used. In a 
smoke house, corncobs and green hickory 
produce the finest flavor, at least, so I 
think. I am unable to give you the desired 
information as to a good place to fish; but, 
better, I send you the name of a man who 
can. Write him, enclosing a self-addressed 
and stamped envelope, and I am sure you 
will hear promptly. I do this in order that 
you may get your information this season, 
for so much correspondence is piled up for 
publication that it will be September prob- 
ably before your letter will see “The Fire- 
side.”—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 349.—Fly-Tying Material. 


Editor Angling Department:—Can you give 
me the name of any Western dealer in fly- 
tying material, one easily reached by me?— 
J. I. H., Washington, 

Undoubtedly your own state has a num- 
ber of men who carry fly-tyers’ supplies, tho 
I possess little data. However, Mr. C. H. 
Shoff, 405 Saar St., Kent, Wash., lists quite 
a complete line of feathers. His prices may 
seem high to you, but I doubt if you can 
do much better anywhere. He lists barred 
feathers of the wood-duck at 10c each—and 
I don’t see how he can secure them at all. 
Mr. Shoff also publishes a little pamphlet, 
“How to Tie Artificial Flies and How to 
Make Your Own Leaders,’ which is well 
worth while, as the instructions are plain 
and simple. He will send it for a 2c stamp, 
I believe.—O. W. 8S, 313 
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Revolvers. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Have just read the 
gun talks in the February number of your 
magazine, which I received last night, and 
I want to say that I feel indebted to Mr. 
Ashley A, Haines for the several splendid 
articles he has given us on the different 
kinds and calibers of revolvers. I believe 
there are hundreds, like myself, who enjoy 
these articles, and those by Mr. Thomas, 
greatly, but who don’t express their thanks 
for them, just taking them for granted, as 
it were. Also, I greatly enjoy reading Mr. 
Thomas’ Campfire Talks, If there is any 
one class of men whom I like better than 
another it is those who are true humorists, 
as Mr. Thomas is. True humor is rare, and 
is not to be confused with cheap witticisms. 

I am glad to hear a report on the new 
pistol powder, Du Pont No. 3 Pistol. I had 
hoped that this powder might be better 
than that which we have been compelled to 
use in the past and those of us who have 
been disgusted with the “half-baked” loads 
we have been compelled to use heretofore 
will certainly welcome it with thanks. How- 
ever, I do think that most shooters judge 
the effectiveness of their weapons by their 
effect on wood rather than their effect on 
animal tissue. I have never shot a grizzly, 
nor moose, nor elk with a revolver, but 
have shot most game smaller than that and 
have never been without power enough to 
kill what I shot, whether I had a .38 Special, 
.44 Special or .44-40. Men all too frequently 
think their gun is not strong enough be- 
cause game does not drop instantly when a 
shot strikes them. Now, it depends alto- 
gether upon where they are hit and also 
on the nature of the animal. I shot a cot- 
tontail with a .44-40 soft-nose almost thru 
the exact middle, and yet that rabbit ran 
fully thirty yards. I shot a mad bull in the 
neck with a .45 Colt, and it dropped in- 
stantly and turned a summersault, never 
moving after it was hit except for a twitch- 
ing of the limbs. A good deal of large 
game has been killed with the .38 Special 
cartridge without any apparent need for any 
more power, and a good many men have 
been killed with it also. 

So I, personally, am in doubt as to how 


much power a person needs in his weapon 
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for sure results. The .44 Special is undoubt- 
edly more powerful than the .38 Special; 
still, I have never been able to discern any 
difference in the killing effect of these two 
cartridges on game or animals. My .38 Spe- 
cial kills a hog or sheep-running dog exactly 
as quick as my .44 Special does it as far as 
I can see. Now, while I do not like the 
.44-40 cartridges as well to use as the .44 
Special, I have to admit that for tearing 
and knocking a thing off its feet it far out- 
classes it. This is not guess work, but the 
facts as I have found them after a large 
number of comparisons. The .44 Special has 
never torn anything I have shot with it, 
making simply a .44 size hole, while the 
.44-40 always tears up awfully. I am con- 
vinced that Mr. Chauncey Thomas is mis- 
taken when he states that a soft-point bullet 
is of no advantage in a revolver, as it will 
not mushroom at a velocity of less than 
1,000 feet. . I have tried this time and again, 
and I have yet to shoot anything with it 
that hasn’t been badly torn. At a distance 
of from twenty to fifty yards it tears cotton- 
tails up so badly, if the shot is at all quar- 
tering, that they are almost unfit for_use, 
and the cottontail is a very light-bodied ani- 
mal. I had occasion to kill three sheep- 
running dogs here recently, and I experi- 
mented with the .38 Special, .44 Special and 
the .44-40 on these dogs, all of which were 
of about the same size and kind. Each dog 
was shot in the front of the chest. The dog 
shot with the .44-40, which was the first 
one shot, was knocked head over heels back- 
ward and died without more than a bare 
quiver of the toes. The one shot with the 
.44 Special gave a slight start, turned 
around and fell down and died with a lot of 
kicking. The one shot with the .38 Special 
started, turned around two or three times, 
fell down and died with a lot of kicking. The 
dog shot with the .44-40 had a hole in its left 
side, near the hind quarters, where the bullet 
came out fully as big, if held out to meas- 
ure it, as a half dollar; while the other two 
dogs only had ragged holes about the size 
of the respective bullets where they came 
out. So, after a large number of experi- 
ments to discover the truth of this matter, 
I am fully convinced that the soft-nosed 
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bullets in revolvers do mushroom, and 
badly. Of course, the flat point of the bul- 
lets used in these Winchester cartridges no 
doubt has something to do with it. 

There is one gun that I like, as to feel, 
general handiness and reliability more than 
any I have ever used, but that I can’t do 
very good shooting with, and that is the .45 
Colt automatic, Government model. The 
shortness, compactness and general handi- 
ness of this gun appeals to me very much, 
and I can’t help liking it, but I can’t seem 
to learn to hit anything with it. This is my 
trouble: I always (or, rather, the bullet) 
hit the target about two inches low at twen- 
ty yards, and more than that at longer 
ranges. Try as I will I always do this, un- 
less I take a coarse sight and aim a little 
high. I should like to know whether others 
have this trouble. | I had several men here 
shoot this gun to see what they would do, 
and they all had the same trouble. I have 
decided that this must be caused by the 
barrel swinging down and back a little at 
the moment of discharge, but don’t know 
whether this is the correct solution. Will 
others please give their experiences with 
this gun? 

I tried some fast shooting the other eve- 
ning, to see how near I could come to Mc- 
Cutchen’s record and couldn’t do better than 
five shots in 1 1-5 seconds. This was with 
a Colt Army Special. I,haven’t timed my- 
self with a Smith & Wesson, Model 1905, 
yet, but I can work it faster than the Colt, 
and shall do so some day. I have found that 
the Smith & Wesson can be fired constder- 
ably faster than the Colt Army Special, but 
doesn’t have as smooth an action, used dou- 
ble action, as the Colt Army Special. I also 
find that the Colt revolvers of all models 
tend to stick and work hard after being 
fired a number of times much more than do 
the Smith & Wesson. But the Smith & Wes- 
son cylinder lock is not as tight nor nearly 
as strong as the Colt, nor are they built as 
ruggedly as the Colt. For me they are much 
easier to shoot and hold than the Colt re- 
volvers, and I can not decide which I con- 
sider best. Neither of these two companies 
has proved very accommodating; indeed, 
they have not been accommodating at all, 


The Efficacy of Lubricating 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I went away into 
the country for a week’s holiday this Christ- 
mas, taking with me three cap-and-ball re- 
volvers and a liberal supply of powder, bul- 
lets, caps and lubricating wads. My armory 
consisted of a Colt .31-caliber, 1855 model 
five-shooter with 3%4-in. barrel; a Colt .36 
Navy, and a Whitney .36 Navy, both with 
7%-in, barrels. I fired about thirty shots 
every day from the .31 Colt and about eighty 
shots from one or other of the other two 
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to me, but the Savage Arms Company has 
treated me excellently. I could never re- 
ceive better treatment than I have always 
received from the Savage people, and, in- 
deed, I feel indebted to them for their kind- 
ness and courtesy to me. Not because of 
this but because I really think so, for purely 
pocket purposes, I consider the Savage .380 
automatic the best gun in the world. 

While speaking of automatics I should like 
to say something as to their reliability. We 
hear lots of complaint about automatics not 
being reliable. I have fired a Colt .45, Gov- 
ernment model, about 1,000 times and had 
one jam, I had six jams with a Colt .38 
Military in 2,500 shots. In about 500 shots 
with a Colt .380 I had no jams and from 
seven Savage automatics of both .32 and .380 
calibers, shot thousands of times, I had no 
jams, except with one gun, which jammed 
three times, and I credited this to the cart- 
ridges. Now, I have had two Colt New Serv- 
ice revolvers which stuck and couldn’t be 
fired at all. Last winter while on a hunt 
one of these guns stuck on me several times 
and couldn’t be used at all until they had 
been taken apart. This was caused in one 
instance by the screw under the cylinder 
on left side of gun working loose, and I 
don’t know what caused some of the other 
jams. Two Colt Police Positive Specials 
stuck this way with me, after they had 
been fired a few times, and one of them 
gave me some trouble with the trigger mech- 
anism. Now, my guns are always brand 
new. I sent this gun to the factory, telling 
them how it had acted with me and asking 
them to fix it. They charged me for it, and 
then it gave me the same trouble again. So 
this unreliable feature is not confined to 
automatics. 

I had not intended to say so much when 
I started tuis, but I was surcharged and 
had to get it out of my system. There are 
many more things I could say on this line, 
but will save them for some future time. 

Mr. Haines, and you, Mr. Thomas, give 
us some more of your articles. They are 
the best thing in the magazine, or any other 
magazine, and we've simply got to have 
"em. LLOYD F. BROWN. 

Iowa. 


Wads Behind Dry Bullets. 


pistols, sometimes loading with 15 grains 
(five-eighths-dram measure) and conical 
bullet, and sometimes 18 grains (three-quar- 
ters-dram measure) and round ball. 

When I had finished shooting for the day 
with any of the pistols I would wipe the 
outside over with an oily rag and put it 
away, leaving the inside of the barrel un- 
cleaned. Next day I would fire another 
thirty shots from the .31* Colt and about 
eighty from either the .36 Colt or .36 Whit- 
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Six shots, 15 yds, (cut of target same size 
as original), Whitney .36 cap-and-ball re- 
volver, 7%-in. barrel, 18 grs. Curtis & Har- 
vey’s Diamond Grain No. 2 black powder, lu- 
bricating wad and round ball; fired from 
rest. 


ney, and so on till the end of the week, 
when all my supply of ammunition both .31 
and .36 was exhausted. Not until then did 
I clean the bores of the three pistols. Upon 
doing so I found that in none of the barrels 
was there any appreciable amount of fouling 
and no rust, pitting or leading at all. What 
little fouling there was in any of the bar- 
rels was quite soft and easily wiped out 
with an oily rag at the end of a cleaning 
rod. This was a pretty severe test, and I 
think you will agree that it was a good tes- 
timony to the efficacy of lubricating wads 
behind dry bullets, for none of the bullets 
were greased in any way, but were loaded 
into the pistols as dry as when they left 
the mould. As a matter of fact, neither the 
round nor the conical bullets contain any 
provision for lubrication. 

Enclosed are a couple of groups made 
with a .36 Whitney cap-and-ball Navy re- 
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Six shots, 15 yds. (cut of target same size 
as original), Whitney .36 cap-and-ball_ re- 
volver, 7%-in. barrel, 20 grs. Curtis & Har- 


vey’s Diamond Grain No. 2, lubricating wad 
and round ball; fired from rest, 





volver which may interest you to see. 

Yesterday I had a convincing proof of the 
efficiency of our Australian oil, Buristhreo. 
It is just nine weeks since I last used my 
.303 Lee-Enfield with full charge service am- 
munition. The only cleaning it had was 
with a bristle brush soaked in this oil 
passed several times up and down the barrel 
while still hot from firing. Since then the 
rifle has been lying by untouched. Yester- 
day before going to the range the bore was 
shining and spotless—not a speck of rust 
or corrosion anywhere, 

I was much interested in the illustrations 
in the January number of the positions for 
shooting a revolver from rest adopted by 
Mr. McCutchen and Mr. Chauncey Thomas. 
I am afraid that in neither position could 
I hold a revolver steady enough to suit me, 
nor could I do a long shoot of, say, a hun- 
dred rounds in either without getting very 
stiff and tired. My own position is, seated 


Ten shots, 15 yds. (2%-in. bull), Whitney 
.36 cap-and-ball revolver, 7%-in. barrel; 18 
grs, Curtis & Harvey’s Diamond Grain No. 2 
black powder, lubricating wad and round 
ball; fired from rest. 


on ground in front of a wall or fence post, 
back of head and shoulders resting firmly 
against it, knees drawn about half way up, 
butt of pistol held in both hands between 
the knees, feet spread well apart. I’m sorry 
I haven’t a photo illustrating it, but will get 
one taken at the first opportunity and let 
you have a copy. 

I find that I can keep a steadier hold in 
this position than any other. The back and 
two feet on the ground constitute the three 
points of a tripod and prevent all side move- 
ment, The sights are a good distance from 
the eyes and the revolver, tho firmly held, 
is quite free for its natural recoil when 
fired. Finally I find this position very easy 
and restful, and in it I can fire as many 
shots as I want without cramp or fatigue. 

Australia. HENRY WALTER FRY. 
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A unique remodeled Springfield. 


A Freak New Springfield. 


If the Chief of Ordnance, U. S. Army, 
should see the rifle herewith described, 
photos of which are here shown, I expect 
he would have a fit. At least he would, 
no doubt, be highly scandalized to know 
that one of Uncle Sam’s latest model army 
rifles had been so built over that it is now 
almost unrecognizable. Shocking! Scandal- 
ous indeed! Is it not? Yet such are the 
facts. 

If one looks only at photo No. 1, the r‘fle 
does not appear to be radically changed— 
only fitted with a sporting, pistol grip stock 
and different rear sight, someone says. But 
take a look at photo No, 2, and see what has 
happened to this rifle. Somewhat “warped 
out of shape,” is it not? Decidedly so, we 
would say. 

This rifle was made by Mr. A. O. Nied- 
ner, the expert rifle maker of Malden, Mass., 
for Mr. G. H. Watson of Milton Mass. This 
gentleman cannot see with his right eye 
well enough to shoot a rifle but his left eye 
is normal, and, being right-handed, he want- 
ed a rifle that he could shoot from the right 
shoulder while aiming with the left eye. He 
wanted the New Springfield rifle using the 
regular model 1906 cartridge with sporting 
pistol grip stock and also wanted the arm 
to “take down.” Worse and more of it! He, 
therefore, sought Mr. Niedner and _ sub- 
mitted to him his “plans and specifications,” 
thinking, no doubt that he had Mr. Nied- 
ner “stumped.” However, it requires some- 
thing far more difficult than this to stick 
him, and the result of Mr. Niedner’s labor 
is the rifle shown herewith. It is without 
doubt, “the only one in captivity” at pres- 
ent. It was an expensive pet, as the stock 
alone cost sixty-five good American dollars. 


Mr. Niedner used the regular Springfield 
receiver, bolt, barrel, magazine and guard. 
The greater part of the work on the stock 
was done by Mr. E. C. Schmidt of Boston, 
Mass., but the final fitting of the stock to 
the metal, the separation of the fore-end 
into two parts, making of all metal fittings, 
etc., was the work of Mr. Niedner. 

Of course, the most striking thing about 
this arm is the offset stock. The take-down 
feature is also unique, simple and strong. 
To take the rifle down, take off the front 
part of the fore-end, which is attached to 
the barrel by the usual fastening found on 
shotguns. On removing this part of the fore- 
end a_ short screwdriver blade will be 
found attached to the steel cap on the rear 
end. of the same. With this, partly unscrew 
the screw that passes thru the bottom of 
the receiver and the barrel can then be un- 
screwed from the receiver with the hands, 
in the same manner that the Stevens Ideal 
rifle is taken down. 

As Mr. Watson regarded the service rear 
sight as impractical for hunting he had it 
removed and in its place was fitted an Eng- 
lish two-leaf sporting sight giving eleva- 
tions for 200, 300 and 500 yards. With the 
two leaves turned down the rifle is sighted 
for 50 yards to 200, and if shots at longer 
ranges are to be taken, the leaf for the re- 
quired distance can be quickly raised with- 
out taking the arm from the shoulder. 

Mr. Watson did not like the knob on the 
bolt handle, therefore it was flattened, 
checked to prevent slipping of the hand, 
and the bolt handle bent down so it stands 
slightly closer to the stock than in the 
service arm, 

After fitting a Lyman ivory bead front 
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sight, all metal parts were re-blued by Mr. 
Niedner. Right here I want to say that one 
must look a long time to find any one who 
can do a finer job of bluing than Mr. Nied- 
ner. I have seep the work of all the best 
gunmakers in the world and, if I am any 
judge, mighty few of them can equal Mr. 
Niedner’s work in bluing. One does not 
have to wait a week or ten days to get it 
‘done, either; he can blue a barrel in an 
hour or two, regardless of weather condi- 
tions. When it is done it stays, and wears 
well. It will not rub off in a few months’ 
use, as some bluing will that I know of. 

This rifle also has a Niedner chamber 
instead of the regular chamber, as the Nied- 
ner chamber gives considerably higher ve- 
locity with the service ammunition. Con- 
siderable difficulty was experienced in 
sighting up this rifle after it was finished, 
as the offset stock caused peculiar vibra- 
tion of the barrel; but at last that was over- 
eome and the arm has proved to be a very 
accurate shooter. 


The rifle as a whole is a very fine piece 
of work, even tho it is not engraved. The 
stock was, according to the statements of 
both Mr. Niedner and Mr. Schmidt, a very 
difficult thing to make, and it required an 
extended search to find a piece of good- 
grained walnut that was large enough and 
thick enough to make this very peculiar 
stock. 

During the hunting season Mr. Watson 
made a trip to the Maine woods deer hunt- 
ing, using this rifle, and we understand that 
two shots with this arm gave him his two 
deer. 

Mr. Watson may congratulate himself on 
having a very fine rifle, and, in all prob- 
ability, the only one of this caliber and 
action in the United States, or in the entire 
world. At least, no one of whom we can 
learn has one like it. Rifle cranks frequent- 
ly like to have an arm that is different from 
the usual model, and in this arm Mr. Wat- 
son surely has one. N. H. ROBERTS. 


Accuracy Tests With a .22 Stevens Favorite Rifle. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—During the past 
year the writer has conducted a series of 
tests for accuracy with a No. 27 Stevens 
Favorite rifle, which has been productive of 


Target No. 1—10 shots at 50 yards. .22 
caliber Stevens Favorite rifle and Winches- 
ter Lesmok .22 long rifle ammunition. 


such unusual results that I have decided to 
give my experience to date. 

The rifle in question is, according to its 
makers, just as accurate as is its larger 
brother, the Ideal; this, however, will not 
hold true if the opinions of riflemen are 
worth something. As a rule one would not 
select a light-weight rifle when competing 
against a group of .22-caliber enthusiasts; 
he would most likely select one of the 
heavier Ideal rifles, but, nevertheless, the 
results obtained from this light-weight (4% 


lbs.) Favorite rifle will undoubtedly cause 
many a heavy-weight .22-caliber enthusiast 
to sit up and take notice. 

As we all know, this rifle is rifled and 
chambered expressly for the .22 long rifle— 
a cartridge without a peer among the whele 
list of commercial cartridges at all ranges 
up to 100 yards. But few reloaded cart- 
ridges can equal it and still less surpass it. 
What a luck that such an unusually accu- 
rate cartridge can be sold at a very reason- 
able price, for it enables almost anyone to 
own a small, tho highly accurate rifle with- 
out unduly depleting his pocketbook for 
rifle “fodder.” However, do not for an in- 
stant think that the first brand of cartridges 
you shall try will give you this much-desired 
accuracy. They may, but the chances are 


Target No. 2.—5 shots at 50 yards. Load 
and conditions same as for Ne, 1. 
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greatly against you. The only way to arrive 
at a satisfactory conclusion is to obtain at 
least a box of as many different brands of 
cartridges as you can; test them all, and 
then stick to the brand that gives you the 
best results. Rifles and cartridges vary, and 
it is only when the two agree that we can 
expect the highest accuracy. 

With the above views in mind as many 
different makes of cartridges as could con- 
veniently be obtained were tried, but re- 
sults soon proved that the Winchester 
Lesmok cartridges could outshoot the oth- 
ers by 50 per cent. At the range of fifty 
yards no difficulty was experienced to keep 
the bullets in and on a one-inch bullseye 
when the rifle was fired from the writer’s 
home-made six-point rest. The targets 
shown are an average of the results ob- 
tained with Winchester Lesmok cartridges. 

In the black-powder line Winchester and 
Western Cartridge Company’s .22 long-rifle 
cartridges were tried, and while they gave 
fair results, they were easily outclassed by 
the Lesmok cartridges. The Winchester 
brand was slightly superior in accuracy to 
the Western Cartridge Company’s brand. 
Horizontally the latter was fully equal to 
the former, but showed greater vertical de- 
viation, The only way I can account for 
this variation is that the powder charges 
were not uniform. The best group obtained 
with Winchester black-powder cartridges is 
shown. 

In the hollow-point line I was unable to 
obtain the .22 long-rifle locally, so no tests 
with this cartridge could be made. I did 
however, give the .22 long, hollow-point, 
black-powder cartridges a trial, and found 
that they fully upheld their reputation of in- 
accuracy as far as a target load is con- 
cerned. Right here I wish to say, do not 
spend your money on such inferior stuff as 
the .22 long, either regular or hollow-point, 
when you can have the .22 long-rifle at the 
same price. It is absolutely impossible for 
the .22 long, incidentally also the .22 short, 
to give good results in a barrel chambered 
expressly for the .22 long-rifle. 

Smokeless cartridges were not tried for 
the simple reason that their action on a 
barrel is very uncertain, and are therefore 
not worth the price asked for them. 

Much as has been written about the de- 


The Blake 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Seeing the ques- 
tion of O. B. Millar, Reward, Cal., in your 
Arms and Ammunition Queries about the 
Blake rifle, I guess I can help some of the 
fellow-sportsmen along thru my experience. 
I saw an article about the Blake rifle in 
one of the sporting magazines of last month 
(January), and at the end of the article 
it says that the Blake Rifle Book can be had 


structive properties of the .22-caliber smoke- 
less cartridges, their use does not appear to 
wane. Enter almost any hardware or gun 
store and you will find plenty of the smoke- 
less stuff on the shelves—an indication that 
there must be a call for them, Even some 
of the large mail-order houses list certain 
.22s in the smokeless variety only, as for in- 
stance the .22 long-rifle, hollow-point. Cer- 
tainly such evidence can only mean one 
thing and that is that the smokeless .22s 
are used more and more. Probably the one 


Ten shots at 50 yards. .22 caliber Stevens 
Favorite rifle and Winchester black powder 
.22 long rifle cartridges. 


great cause for this increase is ignorance. 
The .22-caliber enthusiasts who do read one 
or more of the sporting magazines extant 
are probably in the minority when com- 
pared with those who do not read one, and 
again of the number who do read one a 
goodly majority are indifferent; consequent- 
ly, to sum up the facts, it is not to be won- 
dered that the smokeless .22s are still with 
us and probably increasing. Another cause 
is the irresistible desire to be up to date, 
even if it must be at the expense of the 
barrel, and consequently accuracy, While 
everyone has a right to do as he pleases, 
the above is, nevertheless, a fact to be dis- 
couraged, and is a prominent fault with 
many, Many people in general as well as in 
the rifle line. ALFRED LOETSCHER. 
Iowa. 


Rifle. 


for 25 cents from the Blake Rifle Co. So 
I bought a postal money order for 25 cents 
and ordered a Blake Rifle Book (catalog) 
and after about six weeks of waiting I re- 
ceived my catalcg. That’s just what it fs, 
this famous rifle book, and on the title 
page is pasted the following typewritten 
communication: “Owing to the recent death 
of Mr. Blake and the consequent readjust- 
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ment of-the company’s affairs, orders for 
rifles are not being taken.” 

I only hope we will soon have again the 
Blake rifle on the market, I have tried a 
Blake rifle which belonged to a friend of 
mine, and I can say this rifle was very accu- 
rate and worked very nicely. I am thinking 
of getting one as soon as they come out 
again in caliber .30, 06. Another good point 
that struck me is that you can get this 
rifle with a shotgun safety if ordered. 


New Jersey. PAUL G. NICHFELD. 


Note.—The Blake rifle was produced in 
small quantites about 1892 or 1893. None 
have been made for nearly twenty-five 
years, and but few were ever made. Even 
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the tools for making them have been 
“scrapped” for twenty years. It had many 
good qualities, but was a larger proposi- 
tion, financially, than Mr. Blake could 
swing, and so went to the wall when the 
government of the United States adopted 
the Krag instead, and the state of New 
York, which at that time was in the market 
for a new arm for the National Guard, 
adopted the Savage in preference to it. We 
would be glad of an opportunity to purchase 
a Blake rifle, caliber immaterial, as an 
exhibit for our private arsenal. We will 
exchange a Newton, a Ross, a Mauser or 
a sporting Springfield for one on even 
terms, provided the rifle be in fairly good 
shape as to mechanism; inside of bore not 
so material; or we will pay cash.—Editor. 


An Ingenious Bullet Combination. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Your magazine 
sure hits the spot. I’m sending you a line 
drawing of a .45-70-500 the way I fix them 
for use in my old Ballard. I have used 
this style of bullet for a number of years, 
also a .40-60-260 Marlin with .22 shorts or 
longs, on account of the shorter bullet. I 
have yet to see the time that anything got 
away if I hit it fairly, and you don’t have 
to make a sieve out of them, either; one 
shot is enough. All one finds is about one- 
quarter inch of the butt end; the rest is in 
slivers, but it all stays inside, where you 
want it, not like some of the high-power, 
soft-nose that fade away into the scenery 
beyond. Try them sometime and you will 
be convinced, 

A couple years ago I made me a .36-cal- 
iber, 6%4-in. barrel for my _ .32-20 single- 
action Colt (Bisley model). I cut the rifling 
gain twist same as the old .36-caliber pow- 
der-and-ball Colt. Shooting the same slug 


and same amount powder, it shoots much 
harder; have shot it 200 to 250 yards so 
close that a coyote has no business there. 
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FS5-70- 509. 


The recoil is very slight, and it shoots 
smooth. 

For the shell I cut a .30-30 off at the bot- 
tle neck and straighten; no crimp. Of 
course I had to ream out the cylinder to 
suit. Wonder why the Colt people never 
put this size on the market? 

California. CHAS. E, CHAPIN. 





Guns I Have Known. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—-When I pick up my 
copy of Outdoor Life I generally forget 
everything else until I have read all the 
fine print in the tail end of it. I turn right 
straight to the pages where the fellows 
come in for a chat and an argument, and 
read it all, I have just laid the May num- 
ber down after a two-hour session, and I 
want to “spiel” a little. I read where one 
fellow mentioned in scorn the chap who 
would shoot a grouse while it was sitting 
in a tree. Now let me tell you, boy, that 
the chap who hunts grouse, as I did forty 
years ago, with a gun that shot sixty-to-the- 
pound bullets, conica) or round, with black- 
powder and light chx*es, and never shot 
his grouse anywhere out in head or neck, 
was some sport. My father would have 
booted me off the farm if I had ever shot 


a grouse or squirrel except thru head or 
neck, and it is some stunt to pick the head 
off a grouse that is sitting fifty feet above 
the earth and won’t let you get a mite 
closer than thirty to forty yards to his tree. 

My first rifle was Kentucky of the caliber 
indicated above, and it always put ’em right 
where it was held. My next was an old 
Sharps that had a bore like a shotgun of 
the granddaddy type and used paper cart- 
ridges. I once shot a hog with it, side shot 
at forty-six yards, aiming between eye and 
ear. The hog dropped like a stone, and I 
found his skull empty of brains, the massive 
ball having taken the brains out thru the 
one-inch hole on the other side. His entire 
skull was smashed into tiny pieces the size 
of a finger nail by the pressure, the ball 
having traveled straight thru where aimed 
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and not touching the skull except at entry 
and exit. 

Think of that cannon and the poor little 
shoat, and then think of the little W. R. F., 
Model ’90, and the fat, five-point buck in the 
Feather River country, killed just as quickly 
by a shot that went in at the throat and 
ranged thru to the neck bone. Head on, he 
was. After the Sharps came a Ballard, 
accurate but heavy. A Spencer with a long 
barrel and using the bottle-necked .48-56, 
a gun that dropped a spike buck in his 
tracks at the edge of a thicket, and when 
his throat was being cut, a_ thrashing 
around in the brush beyond made it known 
that a doe that had stood thirty yards 
farther on in the brush had had both front 
legs cut off an inch below the knees, This 
Spencer dropped the middle one of three 
deer walking single file up a hill at 850 
yards when it was aimed at the leader; 
broke its back just back of the shoulders 
and lodged under the skin at top of the 
brisket. 

After the Spencer came a Wesson, a light, 
sporting model, .44 caliber, and excellent. 
Its barrel tipped up at the pull of a second 
trigger in front. Its main fault was a poor 
extractor which had to be yanked back by 
a finger and slipped off the copper shell 
about three times out of five. But the little 
gun qualified for a place in my affections 
when she put ten bullets thru ten grouses’ 
necks, one after the other without a miss, 
and then smashed a muskrat’s head at fifty 
yards when he lay in the water watching 
me. That is a harder shot, my bucko, than 
making bullseyes with a Springfield at 
three to six hundred yards. 

Hanging in the next room to the one 
where I am writing this is a brown leather 
case that holds my pet of seventeen years— 
one you boys never mention. It is my .32-40 
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Winchester, and I’m out to claim things for 
my pet. Can any of you smart young marks- 
men with your high-power guns beat drop- 
ping a bullet exactly between the horns of 
a wild billy goat at 435 yards at the first 
shot, when he was peeking over a ridge 
with only his head visible? I did that thing 
with my pet and using black powder at that. 
Can you beat driving a ball thru the head 
of one billy and diagonally thru the body of 
another with one shot and killing both too 
dead to kick? 

Can you kill a jackrabbit at 125 yards, 
offhand, and then plant three bullets in a 
three-inch spot, at same distance, also off- 
hand, with your fancy guns? The little old 
.32-40 with her open sights is a regular old 
Molly-get-there. She never wanders over 
the side of the target, looking for a better 
place. She sends her message right to the 
center of the bull every time because she 
is perfectly sighted, perfectly rifled and not 
made to strain herself unduly. 

This thing of cracking away at a target 
with force enough to send the bullet eleven 
times as far seems like a waste of energy 
to me, but then I belong to another genera- 
tion and am old fashioned. But, honestly, I 
would be afraid to use one of your high- 
power rifles hunting, lest I might kill some- 
one over in the farther end of Utah or up in 
Oregon. Why don’t you boys get rifled can- 
non with a twenty-one-mile range to hunt 
deer with? 

Well, boys, I am way past the half cen- 
tury and I don’t get a chance to shoot often, 
but the other day a fellow half my age put 
his new Springfield in my hands and in- 
vited “the old man” to try once. He gave 
me 23 out of a possible 25 at 300, and 
stopped calling me “old man.” Good-bye, 
boys. E. E. HARRIMAN. 

California. 


A Newton Tribute. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—At last! It’s here 
—the much-mooted Newton. And by way of 
contrast —it’s there! “There” with every 
good quality behooving the “crank’s” 
wishes. 

In February, 1916, I became sufficiently 
skeptical about this too-progressive-to-exist 
high-power product to want to look one 
over, whereupon my order was placed and 
delivery promised “as soon as possible.” 

Needless to say, it was a long wait, and 
somewhat exasperating, for it’s altogether 
human to want a thing when you want it, 
and at times, tho now reluctant to admit it, 
I very nearly abandoned my faith in “Sir 
Charles’” ability to make good. 

I was little apprehensive ofthe serious 
and next door to impossible obstacles he 
was meeting, and complaining of to no one, 
my only thought being the gun. 


Tales were circulated thruout the sport- 
ing-goods communities that “Newton had 
busted,” his principles and policies being too 
improbable and divergent to justify other 
than this foregone conclusion. Such “dope” 
didn’t add much to my thread-hanging hopes 
and the rifle looked mystical indeed. 

Finally it came! What a pleasing sur- 
prise beheld my attention. In appearance I 
found all the little improvements I had 
wished for and wondered why other manu- 
facturers hadn’t taken the trouble to give 
the sportsman. 

Its balance is perfect. It snugs your frame 
as tho made to your measure; there is not 
a trace of fouling left by the speeding cop- 
per-jacketed bullets—it is entirely foul free; 
it is light and easy to pack; the barrel 


length excellent—not too long nor yet too 
short; the take-down feature superb—sim- 
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plicity itself, and of design wholly devoid of 
inaccuracy—significant of only the intelli- 
gent foresight of so great an authority as 
Newton is on matters apertinent to gun con- 
struction; in fact, there is so much of joy 
to be found in this gun I hesitate to enume- 
rate it all. 

Perhaps more gratifying to me than any- 
thing else is the recoil. I have used in the 
field and on the range most every type of 
modern shoulder arm, To get a flattest 
trajectory, combined with ample striking 
energy, I have ever had to combat with the 
question of recoil, As with a multitude of 
high-strung individuals, this “back action” 
- has immensely to do with the placing of the 
projectile, and beyond a certain limit I find 
myself helplessly at the mercy of flinching. 
But Newton has done it! He has given us 
this combination heretofore unbelievable. I 
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have never purchased a more agreeable 
weapon to operate, 

Think of it, you fellows with the “shoot 
bug!” Put together in your minds the many 
little details of functioning, good looks and 
practicability that your own old-timer 
doesn’t possess; think what a perfect arm 
you’d have; then take a look at the achieve- 
ments of this full-fledged genius, or better, 
try one of the new Newtons and see what 
happens. You'll surely own one. 

It looks to me as tho Mr. Other Gun 
Maker would have to sit up and take notice, 
for war orders are not everlasting, and . 
Charles Newton has favored the sporting 
trade of these United States at a time when 
they are most appreciative and apprehen- 
sive of it. He has given us what the other 
manufacturers believed preposterous. New- 
ton, I’m for you! 

Colorado. 


GUERDON W. PRICE. 


Oiling Against Rust. 


As will be noticed from various articles 
from time to time in this and other maga- 
zines, there is considerable question about 
whether or not various oils, greases and 
powder solvents will or will not prevent 
rust, It all depends on circumstances. No 
gun is safe, no matter how oiled, for any 
length of time in a warm, damp atmos- 
phere. Many, if not all oils, some sooner 
than others, themselves absorb water from 
the air, and this water, mixed with the oil, 
in turn acts on the metal just as if no 
grease were present. We may or may not 
have some oils that will not absorb water 
from the air, but I doubt it. Generally 
speaking, the heavier or thicker the oil the 
less water it will take up, or what is prac- 
tically the same thing to gun owners, the 
slower it will absorb moisture from the air. 
And all air, even in the hottest places in 
Death Valley, contains some water. At 
Panama, for instance, we have the other 
extreme, the air is almost a saturate so- 
lution—air and water. I am here speaking 
of “water” in its chemical sense, of course 
—H,O—no matter what its physical condi- 
tion, solid, liquid or gas, which latter form 
we usually call clouds, steam, moisture, etc. 
Ice is also water, chemically speaking. 

Some fill the bore of their guns with 
tallow, or some other semi-solid grease, and 
later some find the barrels in fine shape 
and othegs find them ruined, or at least in- 
jured, with rust. There may be two rea- 
sons for this condition—either the grease 
contains water or acids when it is poured 
into the barrel, or the barrel and the core 
of grease expand and contract to different 
degrees with change of temperature, hence 
a layer of wet air thus can get in between 
the grease and the metal. A greased rag 
or rope often acts the same way. 


The secret of preventing rust is—keep 
the air away from the metal if you want 
to be sure of preventing rust, as the air 
is the carrier of water. A gun can be im- 
mersed in oil, and then the whole affair be 
sealed air tight, and still it will rust. The 
reason is that the oil contained water, and 
some oxygen (air), and the oxygen attacked 
(oxidized) the metal just as if the oil were 
not present. Some oils will rust metal, 
even if free of oxygen and water. This is 
probably due to certain free acids in the 
oil itself. It is a good plan to keep some 
lead—shot is good—in the oil bottle or can. 
Sulphuric acid, which some oils contain, at 
least a trace, attacks the lead in the bottle, 
and this frees the oil from the acid, so none 
of the acid gets onto the metal of the gun. 

Also, some oils in time probably be- 
gin to break up chemically and in them- 
selves produce various acids, mostly organ- 
ic in character, some of which may or may 
not attack metal. Steel is not a metal, 
strictly speaking, as is iron, copper, lead 
and other metallic elements, but steel is 
a mixture, or compound, of a metal, iron, or 
several metals, such as iron, nickel, silver, 
etc., and a non-metal, carbon. It is sup- 
posed in some cases that certain oils, es- 
pecially after they begin to break up 
chemically, or sort of to decay, attack the 
carbon in the steel, and will thus injure 
steel when they will not apparently hurt, 
or rust, iron itself. In fact, today certain 
manufacturers claim they have practicaliy 
a chemically pure iron that will not rust. 
But this is doubtful, in the long run, as in 
time, under changing conditions, oxygen 
will probably attack iron in whatever 
shape it may be, pure or combined with 
other substances (such as with carbon. in 
steel), so the only safe way to keep any 
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metal from rusting or other chemical 
changes is to keep an eye on it. 

The reason why a rusty surface rusts 
faster than a clean, polished surface, both 
of the same metal, is that a layer of rust 
acts like a sponge or a piece of blotting 
paper, and absorbs water from the air, and 
thus keeps water in closer contact with the 
metal surface under the rust than is the 
contact of the water free in the air and 
the polished surface. Also the metallic 
surface under the rust becomes greater the 
rougher it gets. 

It is also a question whether or not met- 
als do not absorb water direct from the 
air, just as a sponge does, but of course 
to a far less extent. No metal is “solid” 
in the sense that it contains no holes what- 
ever. Nothing is. Everything is spongy to 
some extent. About 300 pounds pressure 
to the square inch will force water right 
into and thru steel. Some metals are 
“closer knit,” to use an incorrect term just 
for clearness, than other metals, and thus 
it would take more pressure to send wa- 
ter, air, oils and other fluids into and thru 
them, If a man plugs the barrel of any 
small-bore rifle, such as from .22 caliber 
up to .32 caliber, puts in water, then 
a tight plug or cleaning rod, he can 
with his hands force water into the 
metal of the barrel, With a .22 cali- 
ber a pressure of about twenty pounds 
on the plug would roughly equal over 300 
pounds to the square inch, and this is usu- 
ally enough to force water into steel and 
iron. So it is not surprising that our hot 
powder gases, under about 50,000 pounds to 
the square inch, drive the gas right into the 
metal of the barrel. If we had the eyes 
to see it, a rifle barrel when fired would 
probably look like a leaky hose, with gas 
coming out of every pore of the metal like 
smoke, But our eyes are far too slow and 
dull to see anything like that. 

Carol, to get back to anti-rust oils, is said 
to be about as good as anything to prevent 
rust. Winchester gun grease is said to be 
another good thing, but the fact remains 
that nothing so far invented is sure. 

As for Hoppe and other such common, 
well known solvents none of them will in 
themselves injure any gun no matter how 
long they remain on the metal. They also 
act as well, but not better, as a rust pre- 
ventive as any other acidless thin oil. A 
thin oil, however, is liable, especially if the 
gun should get warm for a long or short 
time, to run off the metal in places and 
thus leave these vacant, oilless places open 
to attack by the air and moisture in the air. 
So a heavy grease is better, such as vase- 
line, if the gun is to be put aside for any 
length of time. Tallow may contain wa- 
ter, remember, so if you make your own 
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gun grease better keep it over the boiling 
point of water in a pan for some time and 
thus drive off any water that may be pres- 
ent. 

“Oil and water will not mix” is, like 
most proverbs, only true on the surface. In 
chemistry, once oil and water do get more 
or less mixed it is a pretty hard job to get 
them apart. Even one distillation will often 
not do the job completely; some oil comes 
over and some water remains behind, even 
with a boiling point over 212° F. 

Water will go thru anything I know of, 
either with or without pressure. It will go 
into and thru all oils, glass, all metals, 
rubber and everything else. And air will 
do the same thing. And it is air, water 
and metal that makes rust, so it is a con- 
stant fight to prevent rust. There is no 
sure, permanent rust preventive known, and 
from what we know of chemistry today, we 
will probably never have such a thing. 

A thick oil, like vaseline, for instance, 
free from water and acids, frequent inspec- 
tion and changing of oil, and a closed 
space, such as a gun cabinet, to which the 
air cannot get easily, and in which is some 
water-absorbing chemical, such as a bucket 
of salt on the floor, to keep the air as dry 
as possible, and some place where the tem- 
perature is as steady as possible, this com- 
bination is the best, within practical con- 
venience, I know of to keep guns in good 
order. 

If a cold gun is brought into a warm 
room it is two-thirds the way toward anice 
coat of thin rust—for all rust is not visi- 
ble to the eye, remember. Rust has to be 
pretty thick to be seen. I have seen guns 
cleaned that looked perfectly free from 
rust and bright as new, but the old oil in 
them turned out red with rust which no 
eye could detect on the metal surface itself. 
I have seen a pint of rust taken from sev- 
eral gallons of oil removed from a hundred 
or two of brand-new guns in a big gun 
store, yet every gun looked to be in per- 
fect condition before cleaning and re-oiling. 

Water will go right thru nickel and at- 
tack the iron underneath, and the nickel 
then comes off in flakes, if you will exam- 
ine it closely some time. Electrical condi- 
tions also cut a big figure in gold, silver 
and nickel-plated metals, but none of them 
are waterproof, so to speak, as we all know 
to our cost. In fact, it seems in practice 
that a nickel gun will rust quicker than will 
a blued one. Blueing and browning, by the 
way, are only certain forms of chemical 
rust, The best rust preventive I know of 
is a polished surface kept dry, and an oil 
is only an aid to keep it dry. Just to oil 
a rough surface and then neglect it does 
little good. Even a frying pan, which is 


saturated with oil, will soon rust if laid 
away for some time unused, for water will 
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drive any oil out of anything just as a pack 
of dogs will drive a flock of sheep. Water 
is the “stronger” just to speak figuratively 
and not chemically, so do not put a sheep 
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(oil) to watch your gun against a dog (wa- 
ter), as water will dissolve (rust)) any- 
thing on earth, and oiled guns are not an 
exception. CHAUNCEY THOMAS. 


Old Rifles and Odd Shots. 


A country town in Canada and a small 
boy possessed of a ten-gauge shotgun that 
would perform the marvelous (?) feat of 
placing six No. 6 shot in a six-inch square 
at forty yardsand would (occasionally) kill 
a duck at that distance. The gun was 
heavy and the boy light. Game such as 
plover, ducks and rabbits was scarce. Far 
out in the river were thousands of ‘‘Co- 
weens” (old squaws) that were not consid- 
ered game but were classed with hell-divers 
and the like. 

One year some eagles appearad at a near- 
by pond, but could not be approached with- 
in shotgun range, and the boy longed for a 
gun that would reach out and connect at 
distances greater than forty yards. 

Nearly every young man in town and 
many of the boys owned shotguns, but apart 
from the military .567 Snider-Enfields there 
was only one rifle, a Frank Wesson .32 R. 
F, with long, heavy barrel and hair-trigger. 
Heaven only knows why the owner of this 
rifle loaned it to the boy, but he did. 

What’s the use of dilating on the happi- 
ness of that boy—you have all been there, 
so let us pass on to the first odd shot. On 
the Saturday after obtaining the rifle the 
boy started for the woods and, miracle of 
miracles, discovered a_ grey squirrel 
(scarcer than grizzly bears in the Rockies), 
clinging to the trunk of a tree a few feet 
above the ground. Firing nearly vertically 
the bullet passed almost entirely length- 
wise and thru the body of the squirrel, yet 
it turned and calmly walked down the tree 
until within two feet of the ground, when 
the dog grabbed it. 

Next odd shot was at a sparrow sitting 
on soft, wet mud. Bullet struck just below 
sparrow and threw the mud upward with 
such force that the bird was propelled ver- 
tically to the height of the eaves of the 
house. The mud was driven thru the feath- 
ers and plastered tightly against the skin 
with sufficient force to kill the bird. 

Next rifle was a .32-40 Ballard and while 
sojourning in western New York a farmer 
desired to have a cat executed. The feline 
was discovered in some long grass and 
promptly dispatched. The farmer, walking 
out in front of where the cat had been, 
picked up a chicken with its neck nearly 
severed and exclaimed: “You’re a nice one 
—don’t know the difference between a 
chicken and a cat!” 

“Here’s your cat,” said I, holding it up. 

“Here’s your chicken,” quoth the farmer. 


A fluttering in the grass caused further 
examination—and disclosed another chick- 
en, shot thru the thighs. 

“Do you suppose that bullet has stopped 
yet?” asked the farmer, and forthwith he 
proceeded to investigate, finding where it 
had glanced from the ground and was im- 
bedded in a piece of oak timber. 

And now on to Colorado with a .25 R.F. 
Winchester, single-shot, which absolutely 
refused to hit anything aimed at when shot 
off-hand. Careful tests with a rest showed 
that the gun was O. K. and that it was up 
to me to learn to shoot it. I carried it 
whenever I went outside of town and shot 
at everything, even chipmunks, for I never 
hit them. Finally, one day, a chipmunk sit- 
ting on a flat rock, was struck, but strug- 
gled off the rock and managed to crawl 
underneath. Its stomach had been blown 
entirely out of its body and lay on top of 
the rock. After that I never fired at any- 
thing I did not wish to kill, and, strange 
to say, from that day I could hit almost as 
regularly with that rifle as I missed before. 

Scene: A steep gulch in western Colo- 
rado; deep snow. Gun: A _ .38-55 Marlin 
A bunch of deer scramble out of the gulch 
and start for the summit. They pause at 
probably 400 yards distance and two, stand- 
ing one behind the other, form a straight, 
unbroken line down the mountain side di- 
rectly toward me, The Lyman sight is set 
for 300 yards. No time to change it, so I 
hold high on the upper deer—and down 
drops the lower one with scarcely a strug- 
gle. By the way, that .38-55 had a habit 
of dropping deer in their tracks if you 
could guess the range correctly. 

Still in Colorado with a .44-40 six-gun. A 
weasel sits upon its hind legs twelve or fif- 
teen yards away. The bullet strikes in the 
center of the abdomen, taking out a section 
of the spine, practically all the entrails, 
and leaving the hind-quarters hanging by a 
thread of skin, yet the weasel crawls by its 
front feet two or three yards. Heaven help 
the animal if anything like the same size 
that has to fight a duel to the death with 
a weasel, 

To Alaska next, with a .45-70 repeater. 
Across Mission Creek from the spot where 
Eagle City now stands is a mountain with 
southern exposure. Formerly was a good 
place for bear. Cautiously working my 
way along the top of the ridge I was start- 
led by the crackling of brush, and sounds 
like “ah-woof! ah-woof!.” and out from the 
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thicket came two brown bears, charging 
straight toward me, or so it seemed. In 
reality they had not seen me, but I did 
not know that then. ’ 

Now I was looking for bear in the singu- 
lar, but was not expecting to find a plural 
noun, masculine and feminine gender, and 
myself apparently the objective case, with 
a strong probability of the bears being in 
the possessive, so I uttered a short, silent 
but very fervent prayer, “Oh, Lord, let me 
get the first one, and we'll call it square!” 
Really, without joking, this prayer was an 
absolute fact, 

When the bears saw me they jumped 
aside into the brush, right side towards me. 
Taking the quickest shot I ever made with 
a rifle, I pulled as the bead swung on the 
flank of the last bear, already half out of 
sight. Well, to make a long story short, 
after following up that bear and finishin ; 
it with a shot thru the neck, I skinned it 
and only found three bullet holes—two thru 
the neck, representing ingress and egress, 
and one ranging diagonally forward and 
coming out on the left side of the body—the 
first shot. There was absolutely no indi- 
cation of where the bullet had entered on 
the right side. Draw your own conclusions. 
I have mine. 

Another bear in the Yukon district of 
Canada. Rifle, a .40-90 Winchester single- 
shot with hand-loaded cartridges, carrying a 
hollow-point bullet weighing 370 grains; 
same as the standard solid one but of 
course longer. The bear was feeding on the 
slope of a mountain, near the top, and the 
time being about 4 a. m., the light was not 
good. I was standing broadside in short 
brush, and, aiming at the heart, I fired. 
Without any sign of being struck, the bear 
raced up hill with the speed of a jackrab- 
bit. Following as quickly as possible, I 
discovered bruin standing in a thick growth 
of saplings about an inch and a half in 
diameter, rear toward me. Panting and 
trembling from my spurt I fired again, but 
there was no sign to indicate whether I 
had hit or missed. I approached cautiously, 
working my way around in front, and the 
bear still stood motionless. Nearer and 
nearer I crept, with the rifle pointed at its 
head, but no move did it make. Finally I 
thrust the muzzle against its face and 
shoved, but the bear was dead, standing 
upright between two saplings. The first 
shot had cut the aorta just above the heart 
as tho with a knife, absolutely shutting 
off all blood from circulation. The second 
shot struck a ham in the rear, passed thru 
the point of the heart and lodged in the 
windpipe. Some gun, that! 

Same gun, at Caribou Crossing on the 
upper Lewis River in the Yukon district. 
Two ducks were swimming. . The first shot 
killed one, and the mate flew, circled and 
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settled beside the dead one. The second 
shot struck the water just below the live 
bird, threw it three or four feet into the 
air and killed it without touching it. 

And now Madame appears upon the scene. 
Like a dutiful wife she enters into the 
pleasures of her husband and becomes 
an expert rifle shot. Her first gun was a 
.22 caliber bolt-action Winchester, costing 
about $4.50, and with it she kept the table 
supplied with frogs at a camp in the Adi- 
rondacks, where fish were scarce and game 
not in season. After a successful career 
that rifle went into the discard, as follows: 
We were using smokeless cartridges, for 
we did not then know they would ruin a 
.22 caliber rifle, and had an abiding faith 
that ammunition makers would not turn out 
anything that would be injurious. We know 
better now after having ruined three bar- 
rels by using .22 smokeless cartridges. But 
to return to the case under consideration: 
Madame aimed at a frog and pulled the 
trigger. No report. Threw out the sup- 
posed defective cartridge and inserted an- 
other. Feeble report—and _ something 
dropped into the water a few feet from the 
muzzle of the rifle. Frog still intact. A 
third effort and this time success—but 
here’s what happened: The first cartridge 
—the one that apparently missed, actually 
exploded feebly, with sufficient force to 
drive the bullet into the barrel within six 
inches of the muzzle, where it lodged. The 
second shot just forced both bullets out of 
the gun and they dropped into the water 
and caused the splash we heard, but they 
left their mark in the shape of annular 
swelling where the first one had lodged. 

Soon afterward I sold the gun, to a man 
who had ‘‘done” a friend of mine. 

Madame’s next gun was a .22 W. R. F. re- 
peater and like all Winchesters it was a 
good one. 

We were in camp on a small lake north 
of Coboconh, Ontario. One morning a very 
heavy wind was blowing down the lake, 
and a flock of loons were chasing each oth- 
er about 200 yards off-shore. Raising the 
sight as high as it would go, Madame fired 
and made a perfect line shot for the sec- 
ond loon counting in the direction of the 
wind. Holding higher her alignment was 
still perfect and elevation improved. At the 
third shot the head of the second loon 
dropped into the water and when retrieved 
we found that the bullet had just grazed 
the skull without breaking the bone. I 
thought that in itself was an odd shot, but, 
later, Madame confided that she had been 
shooting at the front loon, seven or eight 
feet up-wind from the one she had killed! 
If anyone wishes to know the amount of 
allowance for a .22 W. R. F. at 200 yards 
with a gale of wind at ninety degrees to 
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line of sight I can vouch that it is some- 
where around seven or eight feet. 

Then Madame graduated to a .25-20 Win- 
chester single-shot with telescope sight. 
The cartridges were loaded with Sharp- 
shooter powder and metal-patched bullets. 
The shots she made with that gun were not 
odd—they were miraculous; but between 
the metal-patched bullets and the hot 
Sharpshooter that gun soon went into the 
discard. Next I came into possession of a 
real gun—A Sauer Mauser 8 mm., perfect 
in every respect and especially in balance, 
accuracy and killing power. 

One day in northern Quebec I was look: 
ing for partridges, using miniature loads. 
Passing a log I noticed a weasel scamper- 
ing along the top, dropping to the ground, 
jumping on the log, and repeating the per- 
formance, First time he rose on his hind 
legs facing me I fired at his breast and he 
dropped. Upon going to the log I picked 
up—not a weasel, but a mouse with a 
bullet hole thru its breast. I couldn’t fig- 
ure how a weasel could turn into a mouse 
at the crack of a gun, and had about con- 
cluded to swear off, when it occurred to 
me to investigate. A few feet away lay a 
weasel with a bullet hole thru its breast. 
The weasel had caught the mouse, hopped 


on the log with the nmiouse hanging in front 
of its breast, and my bullet had gone thru 
both. 

But that Mauser could do better than 
mice and weasels. In Mexico it killed a 
charging skunk by moonlight and two deer 
at one shot, the bullet passing thru almost 
the entire length of the first one and near- 
ly cutting another in two. 

Back in civilization again we must be 
content with target shooting, hence the .22 
Stevens semi-military model fitted with 
telescope. At twenty-two yards off-hand 
using long rifle Lesmok cartridges this gun 
put two bullets thru the same hole!!!—no 
enlargement whatever of the hole in any 
direction being discernible. Please remem- 
ber now that I made the first claim for 
this kind of shooting and don’t come back 
with a statement that you have a gun that 
will put three or four thru the same hole 
off-hand, for if you do, I’ll shoot till I beat 
your record. 

Oh, yes, I nearly forgot another one: 
Four congenial fellows practicing in a base- 
ment with same rifle. Accidental discharge. 
Bullet strikes concrete floor, spatters and 
the fragments strike two in the legs. Band- 
ages, dioxogen, exit. Good night! 

New York. EDWARD F. BALL. 


The New Kentucky Rifle—Coming? 


I dreamed*a dream, as gun cranks will, 
and as is the case with dreams usually, it 
was a hodge-podge of many fragments. You 
take your favorite big game rifle out of the 
case or rack some evening and examine it. 
It is apparently in perfect condition, and as 
clean as the day you bought it. Yet you 
get out your cleaning rags and your bot- 
tles and tubes of cleaners and oil and 
grease, and your cleaning rod—that collec 
tion upon which doubtless your good wife 
frowns—and you draw numerous rags thru 
the bright barrel, and scatter the stock and 
the bolt and its parts about in what looks 
to her like shocking disorder, and she 
sniffs, very distinctly sniffs, the horrible 
combination of odors, and then perhaps she 
smiles indulgently upon your vagaries as a 
mother might upon the useless play of her 
child. And you fondly handle the assem- 
bled weapon, try the smooth-working mech- 
anism, sight at the door knob, at the lamp, 
snap the firing pin until your wife grows 
nervous, and finally sit with the gun across 
your knees and gaze at the fire and dream. 
It is more to you than seven or eight 
pounds of wood and metal. Memories of 
times when you have carried it on the 
trail, when it has brought home the ba- 
con for you like the tried friend it is, when 
under the stars, in the mystery and awe of 
the night woods, the touch of it has lent 


you a feeling of security—these pass before 
your mind’s eye, and change again with 
anticipations of pleasures it is yet to share, 
noble trophies, perhaps, that it is yet to 
bring you. 

_So with my dream, But the substance of 
my dream is no more substantial, as yet, 
than the memories and anticipations with 
which it is interwoven. Mr. Newton has 
recently told us how much it costs to make 
a dream rifle come true in wood and steel; 
mine is still in that realm of magic where 
it can change as I wish, and without regard 
to the scarcity of labor, materials, or ma- 
chinery. I will tell you presently of one 
of its favorite forms, but first let me in- 
dulge in some memories and anticipations. 

A north hillside in the Sierra foothills, a 
tall yellow pine, and almost at its top a 
gray squirrel’s head projecting above a 
branch outlined in the clear autumn air, 
and fifty yards up the hillside myself upon 
my back with my knees bent up for a rest. 
and the stock of my first real rifle, a ’92 
Winchester .32-20, cuddled to my cheek and 
the little ivory bead clearly outlined in the 
ring of the peep, just settling upon that squir- 
rel’s devoted head. Adeerless deer hunt in 
those same foothills, a hot afternoon, and 
three or four of us resting upon a brushy 
hillside with a grassy hillside 200 yards 
away across a gully, a jackrabbit shuffling 
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lazily along a cow trail, and my brother roll- 
ing him over and over with the same little 
rifle. Three of us, men grown now, work- 
ing up a loug ridge abreast after deer, with 
Walt with the little .25 rim-fire Stevens Fa- 
vorite in the middle, a hundred-pound two- 
pointer that crossed our front and three 
lucky shots with the little gun that laid him 
low, the cracked antler, the punctured lung 
and the broken neck of the deer, and the 
tramp home to the sawmill thru the tall 
pines in the dusk. Longer ago, before the 
days of the S. P. C. A., the enterprising kid 
who set up his two ducks to make a shoot- 
ing match, at 100 yards, and old Bat White 
—he seemed old to us then—who wrecked 
all the youthful entrepreneur’s financial 
hopes by killing both birds with three shots 
from the .38 rim-fire Phoenix single-shot, 
rare and prized weapon, which the Turman 
boys’ mother let them take out under sol- 
emn promises of great care. Bat White was 
from Arkansas, suggesting the Ozarks and 
wild turkeys, canebrakes and bears; he 
was as old as our fathers and a mighty 
hunter, and he swore by the .38 Winchester 
and reproved me sadly when I became the 
proud owner of the .32-20. The .38 was “an 
awful good gun.” So also thought Wallie 
McBeth, who hunted deer with one on the 
rough American River hillsides. Also the 
lunchless Saturdays when the Turman boys 
and I hunted ground-squirrels with that 
same trusty Phoenix .38, and the prowling 
tomcat which the lawless Larry slew one 
day in Luce’s field. 

But that will be more than enough. You 
will be recalling reminiscences much more 
pleasant—to you—and you will thank me 
for no more, Perhaps we can meet on the 
common ground of history for a moment. 
Do you remember how we read of Daniel 
Boone, how he set out over the Appala- 
chians into the unknown wilderness beyond 
and lived there alone for two years, de- 
pending on his rifle alone for food? The 
old squirrel rifle! Friend and daily com- 
panion of the pioneer. In the old reader 
we read how the Kentucky and Tennessee 
backwoodsmen won the battle of New Or- 
leans with it. Flintlock or percussion, it 
did not change greatly from before the Rev- 
olution up to the time when our fathers 
were boys. Weapon around which grew up 
such a store of legend and romance that 
it became, even in our practical country, 
one of the three or four most sung weap- 
ons of all times. Exaggerations doubtless 
crept in in such a store of legend, but the 
fact remains that it did the work, and did 
it in a wonderfully efficient way. Yet in 
the requisites of high velocity, flat trajec- 
tory and great striking force, which we de- 
mand in our hunting rifles today, it was 
sadly deficient. Forty, more often sixty, or 


ninety bullets to the pound it carried— 
spherical, soft lead, with a low powder 
charge and a low velocity. Its accuracy 
alone redeemed it; constant use made its 
owners proficient in its use so that it was 
accounted a disgrace to bring in a squir- 
rel shot elsewhere than thru the head, and 
brain or heart shots on the larger game 
were the rule. The bullets mentioned above 
may be taken as representative sizes—78, 
100 or 175 grs.—and their velocity was proba- 
bly about 1,200 feet per second, giving three 
and one-fifth foot pounds per grain of bul- 
let weight, or about 250, 320 and 560 foot- 
pounds respectively—this up to not to ex- 
ceed four foot-pounds per grain of bullet, 
attained at 1,343 feet per second, 312, 400 
and 700 foot-pounds respectively for the bul- 
lets mentioned. It is probable that these 
last velocities are liberally high. 

For power, then, these old rifles were in 
the class of the .25 Stevens rim fire, the 
.25-20, .32-20, .38 rim fire, and the .38 and 
.44 Winchester as a maximum, all black 
powder, be it remembered. Some few hunt- 
ers of the mighty bison and grizzly bear 
had rifles made to use heavier bullets, as 
large as twenty to the pound, but these 
were rare, so rare as to be practically neg- 
ligible in hunting rifles. 

Game was plentiful and tame, an im- 
mense advantage which we lack today. 
This and skill in approaching made kills 
the regular thing; that was a foregone con- 
clusion. Today if we.bring in game at all 
we swell out our chests; they took pride 
in the nicely-placed shot—the decapitated 
grouse, the barked squirrel, the ball in the 
bear’s eye. They used their rifles practi- 
cally every day and the cost per shot was 
not prohibitive. 

Have you noticed how pronounced the 
tendency is now, and has been for several 
years, for rifle makers to make and rifle 
enthusiasts to use but two general types of 
rifles, so far as size and power are con- 
cerned? Nearly every man who is fond of 
hunting with a rifle owns a high-power 
weapon, fit for deer and larger game, and a 
.22 rim-fire, fit for nothing larger than squir- 
rels and not by any means so efficient for 
even such small game as our modern big 
game rifles are for their appropriate game. 
The .22 rim fires have—or had up to the 
coming of war prices—the merit of using 
cheap ammunition. The vast majority of 
rifle buyers are buyers of .22s; the weapon 
is to them much less an instrument of pre- 
cision, much more a toy, than is his weap- 
on to the Schuetzen target shooter, the 
military rifleman or the big game hunter 
even; they are for the most part innocent 
of rifle theory, cannot form competent 
judgments of the limitations of the little 
guns; make one lucky hit out of a box of 
cartridges and humbly ascribe the forty-nine 
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misses to their own lack of skill. It would 
be hard to imagine an attitude towards rifle 
shooting more fatal to the acquisition of a 
high degree of skill. 

Take the .22 long rifle (excellent little 
cartridge that it is for known distances). 
You shoot at a squirrel’s head at what you 
judge to be forty yards, but what is in fact 
fifty. Not a very bad guess as to distance, 
yet, if you held right for forty yards the 
bullet would go two inches too low at fifty. 
The good shot would miss every such shot, 
so long as he made the same error as to 
the distance; the poor shot would now and 
then score a hit by pure accident. Result: 
A premium on inexactness. 

Mr. Askins, in his book, “Rifles and Rifle 
Shooting,” says the .22 rim-fires should not 
be considered as fit for real hunting, and 
in that he is unquestionably right. His 
ideal of a rifle for the many kinds of small 
game hunting—game from squirrels up to 
but not ordinarily including deer—is a 
weapon of not less than 2,000 foot-seconds 
of muzzle velocity and 500 foot-pounds of 
muzzle energy. That seems to me right. 
He states in the same book that the .22 
Hi-Power Savage is the last word in small 
game rifles. But that was written ‘when 
the .22 Hi-Power was very new and its pos- 
sibilities not so well understood as they are 
now. Those very possibilities are limita- 
tions, positive disqualifications in fact, for 
our purpose. A small game cartridge, as 
Mr. Askins points out, should be cheap, so 
as to permit much shooting at a cost that 
will:not run too high. The .22 Hi-Power 
ammunition costs too much. But even if 
each of us owned a cartridge factory, it 
would not be ideal for the use under dis- 
cussion. It has too much power, tears too 
much, makes a good deal more noise than 
necessary, and both gun and ammunition 
weigh more than the ideal should, for most 
of us. 

A stock double hammerless Ithaca 28- 
gauge can be had with 24-inch barrels, 
weighing from four and three-quarters to 
five and one-quarter pounds. The small 
game rifle could be as light and please 
most of us. Imagine a .250-3000 Savage 
rifle reduced in each of its linear dimen- 
sions to nine-tenths of its present size, ex- 
cept stock length. The cube of 9/10 is 
729/1,000—less than seventy-five per cent. 
Weight five pounds. Imagine the .22 Hi- 
Power cartridge, the .250-3000, the .30-30, 
.32-40, .32 Special, .303 Savage, .25-35, .35 
Remington (all cartridges of two and one- 
half inches length), reduced to. four-fifths 
of their present linear dimensions. The 
cube of 4/5 is 64/125, just over half, 51.2 


per cent. to be exact but say one-half. Im-, 


agine them with velocities of from 2,000 to 
2,500 feet per second at the muzzle, say 
about like this: 
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Cal. Wt. Bullet. Muzzle Vel. Muzzle En. 
176 spitzer. 36 grs, 2,500 ft. secs., 500 ft. Ibs. 
.20 spitzer.. 45 grs. 2,500 ft. secs., 625 ft. lbs. 
.22 spitzer.. 60 grs., 2,250 ft. secs., 675 ft. Ibs. 
.22 blunt.... 80 grs., 2,000 ft. secs., 711 ft. lbs. 
.25 blunt. ...100 grs., 2,000 ft. secs., 888 ft. lbs. 
.28 blunt....120 grs., 1,900 ft. secs., 975 ft. lbs. 


As to trajectory, sighted for 100 yards the 
best of them would rise a scant inch at 50 
yards, the slowest about an inch and three- 
quarters; sighted for 200 yards, the 100-yard 
rise would run from about four to seven 
and one-half inches. Cartridges two inches 
over all, cheaper to make and buy, lighter 
and more compact to carry than the two 
and one-half inch ones of the present larger 
edition. They would not do the work of the 
Springfield; they are not intended to. They 
would be for the man who dislikes to use 
a sledgehammer to drive a tack, for one 
particular variety of the species rifle crank, 
and for many practical uses where the in- 
ferior .32-20, .38-40 and .44-40 are now used. 

As to accuracy, they would—they could, 
and it should be insisted upon—be made to 
measure up to the standards of the mod- 
ern high-power cartridges like the .22 and 
.250 Savage, the Springfield, Ross and New- 
ton. The smaller calibers have the same 
proportions as these modern cartridges. 

As to cheapness, reloading tools would 
help the reduction in price that the reduc- 
tion in size could bring, and (this is a 
dream, remember), a small rifle club as 
large and extensive as the National Rifle 
Association would arise, the little weapons 
would be worked into the scheme for gen- 
eral military training, and _ cartridges, 
shells, primers and bullets would be ob- 
tained at reduced prices as the military 
rifle clubs now obtain the Springfield am- 
munition. 

For hunting small game, for squirrels 
in our tall western trees, for the elusive 
woodchuck, for wild turkeys and geese 
(head shots, if you please), for jackrabbits 
and coyotes at two or three hundred yards, 
they would be immensely superior to any- 
thing that now properly falls under the 
head of a small game rifle. A school of 
riflemen would arise (there are a few of 
them now) who would use their small 
weapons on deer and bear in brushy coun- 
try where ranges are short, placing their 
shots with precision in brain or heart. Va- 
cationists, hikers, fisherman, forest rang- 
ers, prospectors, kodakers, would many of 
them find the light and handy little weap- 
ons just what they want. The shotgun men 
are not lacking who assert the superior 
sportsmanship of the small gauges—the 20s 
and 28s. Why not the same thing as to 
rifles? THe careful stalk, the accurately- 
placed shot—the pleasure incident to these 
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is not always emphasized enough in our 
hunting with the rifle, and it is a pleasure 
that can add much to the use of the weapon. 

Looks like a nation of riflemen again— 
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which we most emphatically are not now. 

Wonder if Mr. Newton’s program for the fu- 

ture includes anything like this? 
California. JOHN OUTCALT. 


Likes the .25 Savage. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—They (my friends) 
had long been trying to persuade me to 
buy a .30 Remington, lauding its good 
points, especially the slide-action feature, to 
the skies. Now I liked the Remington, it 
was a fine little gun—but to my mind it 
didn’t class with the .250-3000 Savage. To 
make a long story short, I purchased the 
latter gun and walked in on the bunch one 
evening with it under my arm. What a 
panning that gun received! To hear 
those madmen talk, it did not balance 
right, the sights did not suit, the action 
was too open, the butt too thick, and last- 
ly the bullet wasn’t big enough to kill a 
jackrabbit. They were still talking when 
I left and promising all the direful things 
their .30s would do to it on the morrow. 

The next day as a beginning I stuck up 
an old five-gallon oil can against a bank 
and pasted an inch square of white paper 
in the middle of it. Stepping off a hundred 
big paces I shot three times. Being new 
to the gun and not knowing just how it 
would act, I flinched on the first shot and 
the bullet struck three inches to the left 
of the paper. The second shot was better, 
missing the paper but a scant inch. With 
the third I held as if I were shooting a .22 
and plugged a hole squarely in the paper. 
Ahem! The .30 men began to sit up and 
take notice. It was their turn now, and of 
six shots their best did not equal my first 
and worst shot. Then, to show it was no 
mistake, I put another little 87-grain mis- 


sile within an inch and a half of the bull. 

Seeing they were outclassed in this de- 
partment they began to talk of penetration, 
and we rigged up a bundle of old maga- 
zines, Confidently they took their first 
shot. The .30 soft-point tore thru eleven 
magazines before it stopped. The jacket 
and lead were in pieces when they were 
picked up. I must say I was dubious when 
I drew a bead, as paper is a mighty hard 
substance to penetrate, and the .30 had 
made a hole thru a foot of it. But the 
.250-3000 proved its worth right here. It 
drilled thru the eleven magazines, three 
Saturday Posts that were folded double, and 
a good-two and a half inches into the hard 
bank. Also, the bullet had held together 
better than the .30, refuting decisively in 
my mind the complaint of many sportsmen 
that the small bullet would go to pieces 
too easily to give sufficient penetration for 
clean killing. 

The .30 contingent were good losers and 
took their beating as such. Confronted 
with such evidence they had to admit that 
the .250-3000 Savage was there with a 
vengeance, and I agree with them. Easy 
to take down and keep clean and with so 
little recoil as to enable one to draw the 
finest kind of a bead, it is certainly my 
choice of a big game gun. 

I expect to try it on deer and possibly 
black bear and cougar in northern Cali- 
fornia this coming season and will let you 
know how it acts. NEVILLE COLFAX. 

California. 


Automatic Shotguns. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I would like to say 
a few words in regard to the reply of Mr. 
E. F. Conyngham in April issue to the query 
of Mr. Charles B. Frazier in the December 
issue of Outdoor Life. Mr. C. says after 
forty yards the automatic is outclassed, and 
at sixty yards he can’t even wound a jack- 
rabbit. Right off the reel it looks as if he 
did not use the automatic enough to give it 
a fair trial. I have used a Winchester au- 
tomatic, 26-inch barrel, for the last four 
years, and am more than satisfied with it. 
Before I purchased the automatic I used all 
kinds of guns but never had a gun that 
shot any better or farther than the one I 
now have. I have also shot this gun along- 
side all kinds of double and repeating guns 
and have killed ducks as far as any of 


them, About the only shooting we have 
here is river shooting and we have to 
kill most of our game at between sixty and 
one hundred yards. I have many times 
brought ducks down at even better than one 
hundred yards and can prove it by more 
than one reliable person. In regard to jack 
rabbits will say that I do not know what 
the automatic will do, but firmly believe it 
will hold its own with any of them. The 
beauty of the auto is that no matter how 
awkward a position one is in, it will always 
be ready for the next shot without the hunt- 
er having to change position. 

Many people also contend that the auto- 
matic will not function properly in a sand- 
storm on the sandbars; I have known them 
to stick so that they would not function au- 
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tomatically, but never so badly that they 
could not be functioned by hand just as 
easy as any hand-functioned gun. Then at 
the same time I have known double guns 
to clog so badly that they would not close 
at all. I have also seen repeaters stick so 


Join the 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Less than one 
year ago I subscribed for Outdoor Life. On 
receiving same and reading it from month 
to month I have been greatly interested in 
its many departments, especially so in the 
revolver and pistol talks, In fact, somuch 
so that I now own two good guns. In Oc- 
tober, 1916, shooting for the first time in 
the United States Revolver Association out- 
door championships, I won the champion- 
ship of Michigan with both the revolver 
and pistol. The adv:*e and instructions I 
received were from articles published in 
Outdoor Life, which shows the influence a 
clean sportsman’s magazine has on _ the 
public, to readers of Outdoor Life, who are 
interested in the pistol and revolver. 

I will say the above organization, the 
United States Revolver Association, was or- 


badly that one would have to grasp his 
slide with both hands and stamp the stock 
on a log to extract the shell and open the 
mechanism. This may sound “fishy” to 
some people but it is a fact nevertheless. 
Nebraska. HENRY JURGENS, Jr. 


U.S.R.A. 


ganized and is controlled by men who own 
and like pistols and revolvers. It is the only 
organization in the United States devoted 
entirely to the one-hand gun. The U.S.R. A. 
is ready to help the revolver and pistol 
game at any time and in any part of the 
country. If interested in match shooting, 
or on a hunting trip, they are with you. 
In states that are adverse to carrying guns 
they are active in your behalf. The bet- 
ter class of revolvers and pistols can be 
bought at a substantial discount by its 
members. 

If you like pistol and revolver shooting, 
there are several good reasons why you 
should become a member of the U. S. R. A. 
The dues are but $1 per year. J. B. Crab- 
tree, of Yalesville, Conn., is Secretary and 
Treasurer, GEO. M. NAYLE. 

Michigan. 


The Farmer Boy Is Improving in the Shooting Game. 


The wholesomeness of life in the country 
with its attendant hard work in the open 
air is never more manifest than at the traps 
when the country boy, fresh from the farm, 
pits his nerve and clear-sightedness at the 
big tournaments against that of the top- 
notchers. 

In the ranks of the aforesaid topnotchers 
are to be found a majority who shoot regu- 
larly once or twice a week thruout the sea- 
son until, when the big tournament is on, 
their muscles and nerves are trained to a 
mechanical perfection. The country boy, 
however, has no such training, and many of 
them let six months or more slip by before 


they find an opportunity to face the traps 
for a little practice. Nevertheless, it is these 
same bronzed and brawny Americans who 
offer constant surprises to the gallery and 
contestants at the big state shooting 
classics, and the old-timer cannot but won- 
der what the result would be if the farmer 
lad in connection with his clean, homely life 
had his weekly issue with the animated 
targets, 

It is true that the hand trap is fast find- 
ing its place in the farm house, and who 
knows but that this combination—the farm- 
er boy and the hand trap—will develop in 
this country a shooting talent that will 
make present-day scores seem mediocre? 


The Old Buffalo Sharps. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I received the back 
numbers of Outdoor Life all O. K., but could 
hardly wait until they arrived, and now I 
think more strongly than ever that Outdoor 
Life is the greatest outdoor magazine in 
America and in the world as far as a red- 
blooded American is concerned. 

In all the gun talk in your magazine and 
considering the fact that it is pre-eminent- 
ly a magazine of the West, I cannot see 
why some worthy brother does not write 
up an article on the old Sharps buffalo 
gun, the gun [I think which did more 
than any. other to exterminate the buf- 


falo. Roosevelt in his account of hunt- 
ing the buffalo on the plains says that 
the Sharps rifle did more than any oth- 
er in the extermination of the buffalo 
and it seems to me that it would be 
very interesting reading to give an account 
of this historic arm. Why did the Sharps 
company go out of business? I think the 
Winchester single-shot rifle embodies the 
principles of the old Sharps rifles. 

If you could come out in the near future 
with an article on the historic Sharps rifle 
I would appreciate it very much. 

Ohio. A. H. JOHNSON. 
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Correspondents are requested to enclose 2 cents in postage with their questions if an- 
swers are desired by mail. Please write questions clearly, legibly and as briefly as possible, 
and always enclose proper name, not necessarily for publication, altho noms de plume are 


not as desirable for publication as real names. 





Is it possible to satisfactorily load a .30-30 
cartridge with U. S. Government smokeless 
powder, using a gas-check bullet Of course 
I would not expect to load these cartridges 
with an overdose of the above powder but 
would want a cartridge of about the same 
power as is loaded with 23 grs. of Lightning 
and a gas-check bullet. As a member of the 
Austin Rifle Club I can purchasethe above 
powder at a low price.—John Grist, Jr., Aus- 
tin, Tex. 

Answer.—You could not get the best of re- 
sults with this cartridge using the Govern- 
ment smokeless powder, as this powder is 
altogether too slow-burning to burn prop- 
erly at the pressures developed, Lightning 
powder would be much more satisfactory. 
You could, however, do fairly good work 
with it.—Editor. 


Please give me the address of the firm 
that bought out the Ideal company, manufac- 
turers of reloading tools, etc., some years 
ago. We have here a German reservist who 
ridicules as absurd and impossible my state- 
ment that there is an advantage in shooting 
with both eyes open—says it can’t be done. 
Will you set this misguided brother right? 
He also claims to be able to hit a man with 
a military rifle three times out of five at a 
distance of 3,000 yards. Some marksman!— 
John A, Niles, York, Penna. 

Answer.—The Ideal Manufacturing Co. is 
doing business under the same old name, A 
letter addressed to it at New Haven, Conn., 
will reach it all right. It was purchased by 
Phineas Talcott and the present location is 
256 Meadow Street. A great many people 
shoot with both eyes open. Would suggest 
you give your friend a demonstration of 
the practicability of shooting with both eyes 
open and call upon him to demonstrate the 
hitting of the man at 3,000 yards. This 
beats the 1,500-yard antelope story consid- 
erably.—Editor. 


Could you kindly advise me if Y¥ can buy 
the 100-, 123- and 140-gr. soft-point bullets 
for the .256 Newton from one of the cart- 
ridge companies, or will I have to buy the 
loaded cartridge. If I can buy the bullets 
separate what willthey cost? Also can you 
furnish me with the ballistics of the 100-gr. 
bullet in the .256 Newton.—-W. H. Gilman, 
Small Point, Me. 

Answer.—You can purchase the 100-gr. and 
123-gr. bullets from the Newton Arms Co., 





Buffalo, N. Y. - This is the only company 
making them at the present time. The 100- 
gr. bullets are listed at $1.00 per 100 and 
the 123-gr. at $1.60 per 100 at present. It is 
impossible to give the ballistics of the 100- 
gr. bullet as there is no standard charge for 
it, it being intended as a light load and load- 
= according to the fancy of the user.—Ed- 
or. 


If a rifle were shot vertically and after 
the bullet came back to earth would the 
speed per second be the same as when it left 
the rifle, or less. If a round ball weighing 
a pound, and an ordinary buckshot, were 
dropped from an aeroplane a mile in the air, 
would they reach the earth at the same time? 
Both of these questions to be practical, tak- 
ing into consideration air resistance, etc.; not 
as to textbooks on physics.—Carl Mahone, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Answer.—The bullet on striking the earth 
would have much less velocity than when it 
started upward for the reason that many 
times as much of the energy of the bullet is 
absorbed in overcoming air resistance as in 
overcoming the attraction of gravitation. 
The energy thus lost is lost forever. On the 
return trip there is likewise a great deal of 
energy absorbed by the resistance of the at- 
mosphere, and this, likewise, is lost. The 
energy the bullet possesses when it strikes 
the earth is that absorbed on the upward 
trip in overcoming the attraction of gravita- 
tion, Touching the dropping of the ball and 
the buckshot this would depend altogether on 
what the ball were made of. If it were lead 
the larger ball would reach the earth more 
quickly than the buckshot, as it would over- 
come the air resistance better, If it were of 
lighter material it would depend upon its 
specific gravity.—Editor. 


I have an old cap-and-ball .38 Colt re- 
volver and have been wondering if I could 
have it made over into a .38 that would shoot 


cartridges, If so I would be very much 
obliged to you if you would tell me where 
I could have it done and how much it would 
cost.—Allen Williams, Hazel Green, Wisc. 


Answer.—It is practical to work over 
these old revolvers to handle center-fire am- 
munition, but they use the outside-lubricated 
ammunition which involves the use of black 
powder cartridges and is quite an expensive 
proposition. Any good gunsmith can make 
the change.—Editor. 
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CHANGES IN STATE GAME LAWS. 


(Open Seasons, Dates Inclusive, Compiled by The 


Outdoor Life Publishing 


Company.) 


and shore birds ex- 
Snipe 


Alabama:—Waterfow!l 
cept snipe and plover Sept 1--Mar 15. 
and plover Nov 1--May 1. 


Alaska:—aAll traps for fur-bearing animals 
with a spread of jaws exceeding eight inches 
prohibited. “Klips” and poison prohibited. 


Arizona:—No changes. 


Arkansas:—Deer with horns less than five 
inches long, grouse, prairie chicken and 
woodcock protected until Jan 2, 1922. 


Colorado:—Search for illegally held game 

and fish authorized anywhere without war- 

rant (except in dwelling houses actually oc- 

cupied.) 

Deer with more than two points on horns 

Oct 1--Oct 4, 1918. 

Male mountain sheep with horns Sept 25-- 

30, -1924. 

Male antelope with horns, Sep 25--30, 1924. 

Male elk with horns, Nov 1--5, 1924. 

Prairie chicken, mountain and willow grouse 

Sep 15--Oct 

Sage chickens Aug 15--Sept 1. 

Bag limit of all birds above 10 in one day 

and 15 in possession. 

Ducks, geese, brants, swans, plovers, curlews, 

yellow-legged snipes and “other wading, 

marsh and shore birds and waterfowls” Sept 

16--Dec 31. Bag limit 20 in one day, 35 in 

possession. 

Bob White quail Oct 1--20, 1924. 

Crested quail Oct 15--30, 1924. 

Pheasants destroying crops may be trapped 

or killed, by land owner or tenant suffer- 

ers only, on special] permit. 

Rabbits and hares have now no protection 

at all can be killed any time, 

Fish limit bag (all species) 15 pounds in one 

day, 20 pounds in possession at any one time. 

Persons under 18 years of age prohibited 

from hunting big game. 

Minors under 12 years can only hunt small 

game and take fish when on their own prem- 

ises or those of their parents or guardians. 

And such minors can only take one-half the 

limit bags allowed licensed adults. No fish- 

ing licenses are required by females of any 

age or by boys under 16 years. Such boys, 

however, are only permitted one-half the le- 

gal bag limits for adults. Fishing and hunt- 

ing licenses are necessary whether the game 

or fish taken is protected by law or not. 
License Fees: 

Non-resident, for big game only 

Resident, for big game only 

Non-resident, for birds only 

Non-resident, for fish only 

Resident, fish and small game combined 


Connecticut:—Law not received, 


Delaware:—Goose and Brant Oct 1--March 15. 
Summer duck Sept 1--Oct 31. 


Cther ducks Oct 1--March 165. 


Florida:—Waterfowland shore birds Nov 20 
--March 10 


Georgia:—Federal law on migratory birds. 


Hawali:—Law not received. 


Idaho:—Deer, elk and mountain goat, Sept 
16--Nov 30 


(With additional modifications in certain 
counties as follows:) 


Idaho county, elk only in month of Nov. 
Fremont county, deer season closed. 


Boundary, Bonner, Benewah, Kootenai, Sho- 
shone, Latah, Lewis, Nez Perce and Clearwa- 
ter counties deer season Oct 16--Dec 31. 


Quail protected until Nov 1--1920. 


Grouse, partridge and pheasants, Aug 16-- 
Oct 31. 

Bag limit six (6) birds in all each day or 
in possession. 


Ducks, geese, snipes, plovers and woodcock, 
Sept 16--Dec 31. 


Bag limits: 12 ducks, 2 geese, 6 plovers, 6 
snipes, or a total of 15 birds in all of these 
combined species in any one day. 


Pigeons, cranes, swans, curlews and all oth- 
er shore birds except those mentioned above 
as shootable are protected until Dec. 7, 1926. 


IlHinois:—New law not signed by Governor. 
Legislature to reconvene and correct con- 
tradictions in it. 


Indiana:—No changes made this session. 


Iowa:—Law not received. 


Kansas:—Quail Dec 1--15. 
Bag limit, 5 per day. 


Kentucky:—Law not received. 
Louisiana:—Law not received, 
Mississippi:—Law not received. 


Maine:—Partridge and woodcock Oct 1-- 
Nov 30 

All varieties of ducks, brant and geese, jack 
snipe, Sept 16--Dec 31 


Maryland:—Ducks, geese, swans and brants 
Nov 1--March 165. 


Massachusetts:—Deer six 
first Monday in December. 
Grouse, woodcock and quail Nov 1--Nov 30 
(except in Franklin, Hampden and Hamp- 
shire counties woodcock Oct 20--Nov 30. 


Michigan:—Woodcock Oct 1--Nov 
Wood duck protected until 1920, 
terfowl Sep 15--Dec 31. 


Minnesota:—Wilson snipe, yellow legs, Sept 
17--Sept 30, 

Prairie chicken and sharp tail grouse Sept 
17--Sept 30. 

Quail Nov 2--Nov 30. 

Ducks and geese Sept 17--Nov 30. 


days beginning 


9. 
Other wa- 
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Missouri:—Added spring season on all wa- 
terfowl Jan 1--Apr 30. 


Montana:—Elk Oct 1--Dec 1 in whole state 
except in Beaverhead, Madison, Gallatin, 
Park, Sweet Grass, Stillwater and Carbon 
counties where season is Oct 1--Dec 14. 
Limit is one elk except in Park and Galla- 
tin counties where two (2) elk may be 
killed by special permission on payment of 
an additional fee of $25 to regular non-resi- 
dent big game license fee, which is $50. Non- 
resident bird and fishing license, $15. No 
elk can be killed in the state “elk preserves” 
which include a great many counties and 
tracts too numerous to be enumerated here. 
See Montana game laws for detailed inform- 
ation. 

Deer Oct 1--Nov. 30 (except in Flathead and 
Lincoln counties, where season is Oct 1--Dec 
1.) Season closed entirely on deer in Yel- 
lowstone, Rosebud, Custer, Richland and 
Dawson counties until Oct 1, 1922. 

Grouse, prairie chicken, fool hen, sage hen, 
pheasant and partridge Sept 15--Oct 1. 
(Note:—No reference is made in the Montana 
game laws as to seasons on woodcock, plo- 
ver, snipe, rail, or any of the other shore 
birds. Evidently an omission.) 


Geese, ducks, brant and swan Sept 15-- 
Dec 1. 
Nebraska:—Season closed on quail and swan, 


Prairie chickens, sage hens and grouse, Sept 
15--Nov 15. 


Ducks, geese, brants, cranes and “game wa- 
ter fowl,” “jack snipe” and Wilson snipe, 
kill-deer and yellowlegs Sept 16--Dec 31. 


Federal Migratory Bird Law in force also. 


Nevada:—Antelope closed until 1930. 
Deer Oct 15--Nov 15. 

Grouse and mountain quail closed to 1922. 
Sage hen July 15--Sep 1. 

All migratory birds, Federal Law. 


New Hampshire:—Deer in Coos county Oct 
15--Dec 15. In Grafton and Carrol counties 
(except in town of Moultonboro in Carrol 
county) Nov 1--Dec 15. In Sullivan, Chesh- 
ire and Rockingham counties Dec 1--Dec 15. 
In Belknap and the town of Moultenboro, 
Merrimack and Strafford, Nov 15--Dec 15. In 
Hillsboro Dec 15--Dec 31 


Sale of deer allowed. 
New Jersey:—Waterfowl Oct 1--Dec 31. 


ott Mexico:—No changes made at this ses- 
sion. 


New York:—Law not received. 
North Carolina:—Law not received. 
North Dakota:—Law not received. 


Ohio:—Partridge, imported 


ruffed grouse. 
pheasants Nov 15--Dec 4, 

Ducks, geese, brants and “other wild water 
fowl’ Sept 1--Dec 15 and March 1--April 20. 
(Spring shooting allowed.) 

Wood duck protected until Sept 1, 1918. 


“Where State Laws conflict with Federal 
Migratory Bird Law the latter will control.” 


Oregon:—Deer in District No. 1 (Western 
Oregon) Aug 15--Oct 15, 


Deer in District No.2 (Eastern Oregon) Sept 


1--Oct 31. Except in Klamath, Malheur and 
Harney counties, where season is same as 
in District No. 1, Aug 15--Oct 15. 

Bag limit reduced to two (2) deer in one 
season. 

Open season on migratory birds Oct 1--Jan 
15. Except in the counties of Malheur and 
Harney where it is Sept 16--Dec 31. Chinese 
pheasant hen protected, Bag limit on cock 
pheasants five (5) in one day and not more 
than ten (10) in any seven consecutive days 
except in Hood River district, where there is 
a ten days’ open season on cocks: Oct 1-- 
Oct 10. Limit three (3) in one day, ten (10) 
in whole season. 


Oklahoma:—Deer closed until 1920. 


Pennsylvania:—Bear, Oct 15 to Dec 15. Steel 
traps, deadfalls and pens forbidden, 

Deer, Dec 1--Dec 15, one to each person. 
Pheasants, quail, Hungarian quail, Oct 20-- 
Nov 30, 4 in one day. 

Woodcock Oct 20--Nov 30. 

Wilson snipe Sept 15--Nov 30. 

Wild turkey Nov 15--Nov 30. 

Other migratory birds, Federal Law. 


Rhode Island:—Woodcock Nov 1--Dec 31. 
Ducks and geese Oct 1--Feb 15. 


South Dakota:—Prairie chickens and grouse 
Sept 7--Oct 6. 

Migratory birds according to Federal Law. 
Bag limit 5 chickens or grouse, 15 in pos- 
session; 15 waterfowl daily, 35 in possession. 


South Carolina:—Law not received. 


Tennessee:—Deer season closed until Oct 1, 
1919. 

Waterfowl, except swans and wood ducks, 
Nov 1--Jan 31. 

Plover and yellowlegs Sept 1--Dec 15. 

All general state laws subject to and subor- 
dinate to variously modifying county and 
district local laws whose complications 
would dethrone the reason even of the pro- 
verbial “Philadelphia lawyer.” 


Texas:—Antelope, sheep and goats closed for 
25 years, 


Utah:—Deer, elk, antelope and mountain 
shéep seasons closed indefinitely. ‘ After 1920 
a citizen of the United States residing in 
Utah may kill one (1) male deer only be- 
tween Oct 15--Oct 31. Season closed on prai- 
rie chickens, grouse and quail. Sale of these 
species or possession thereof prohibited. All 
birds are protected continuously except ducks, 
geese, snipes, English sparrows, blue her- 
ons, “squacks” (?), magpies, “blue copper” 
(Cooper ?) hawks and “ratted” hawks. 


Virginia:—Law not received, 


Nov 10--Noy 20 (Sundays 


Vermont :—Deer 
excepted.) 
Wilson snipe Sept 1--Nov 30. 


closed. 


West Virginia:—No changes. 


Wood duck 


Washington:—Laws not yet issued. 
Wisconsin:—No laws yet issued for 1917--18 


Wyoming:—No changes. 
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Outdoor Life will be glad to reeeive information at any time of 4 infraction of the 
y 


game laws of any state. 


Such information will always be immediate 


the game department of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have been com- 
mitted, after which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the carryin 


out of the game department’s duties in the premises. 


It is not our intention to diver 


such information from the game department channels; but rather to solicit such infor- 
mation in addition to what has already. been sent to the department by the informant. 





Uncle Sam’s Boys Take a Deer Hunt in Mexico 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The season of 1916 
I had laid plans for hunting in California, 
but the agents of Uncle Samuel intervened. 
Being an army reservist I was called back 
into service on August first. The first of 
September found me with my organization 
in Mexico, State of Chihuahua. By this time 
the operations of the noted bandits were 
so far away that we seldom heard of them, 
so the troops were allowed to go out hunt- 
ing in parties of from fifteen men to a com- 
pany strong. We were quick to take advan- 
tage of anything that would give us a 
change and some action beside manual la- 
bor. 

Several parties had gone and returned, 
reporting poor success. As these parties 
had hunted in a ten-mile radius from camp, 
our party, formed the last week of Septem- 
ber, decided to go about forty miles west 
of the company camp to the mountain range 
along the Sonora border. Just a word about 
conditions: The country in that locality is 
mostly alkali and sand plains covered with 
mesquite, chaparral and sparse bunch grass, 
with ranges of bare mountains every few 
miles, Water is hard to find at that time 
of year. Also we were to go at least twen- 
ty-five miles from any station containing 
United States troops. As we were a small 
party (fifteen enlisted men and two offi- 
cers, with fifteen horses and eight mules), 
it was necessary to take precaution for our 
safety, which required keeping up a run- 
ning guard at night. 

Nine of us started about 7:30 a. m., and 
were to hunt in a semicircle to the first 
camp, where the pack train was to proceed 
by direct route eighteen miles. The nine of 
us covered about forty-five miles over very 
rocky country without seeing any game 
larger than jackrabbits, of which there 
were plenty, also several large coveys of 
quail, We arrived in temporary camp about 
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7:30 p. m., very tired, as most of us hadn’t 
done any riding for some time and two or 
three had not been in a saddle for several 
years, the writer included. 

Next morning at 6 we forded a stream 
about four feet deep and lined out for what 
most of us thought would be our camp to 
hunt from, but the Major leading the party, 
altho having information on the direct 
route, headed too far north. We traveled 
until 3:30 p. m. and went into camp in a 
river bed that was dry except for a few 
pools in the deeper holes, 

We were now forty miles from United 
States troops and only a party of fifteen 
men (two having turned back at first camp.) 
We kept a running guard all night and kept 
our fires well concealed. We had covered 
about seventy miles; were not over forty 
miles- from home camp and about twenty 
miles from the spring we wanted to hunt 
from, We were on our way again at 5:30 
a. m., headed this time for the proper place. 
Three antelope were sighted at 8 a. m. about 
one and one-fourth miles off. Four men 
started after them, but after two hours 
lost them. About 10 a. m. the rest of the 
party jumped three deer at 800 yards; altho 
they were on open ground and a dozen shots 
were fired no damage was done. We reached 
the spring about 11:30 and got busy making 
camp, which was a simple matter with our 
equipment, which I will describe later, The 
party after the antelope had not arrived 
yet. The camp was near a watercourse 
about one and a half miles from the moun- 
tain we intended to hunt in. This range 
was a real rugged granite formation sparse- 
ly covered with scrub oak, pifion and scrub 
pine. The ravines still had pools of water 
in the hollows of rocks, possibly the re- 
mainder of last winter’s snow, more likely 
the remains of the spring rains, as the 
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snowfall is light down there even at that 
altitude (about 5,500 feet). 

As soon as the animals were cared for 
one of the packers and I started for the 
mountains to get the me wi.” the 
next morning, We made abdut W-nvewile 
circuit and saw plenty of old deer sign and 
a nice covey of quail. Returned to camp 
about 5 p. m. and found four of the party 
still out; they returned to camp about 8 
p. m., and reported plenty of fresh sign and 
two deer jumped after it was dark. Another 
party reported mountain lion tracks, so we 
all had high hopes for the morrow. 

At 4 a. m the camp was again astir; lots 
were drawn to see who would stay and 
watch the camp and animals. Breakfast 
over, we made up the parties and started. 
Here I will have to drop to personal ex- 
perience. I started out with two others who 
I will call L. and W. On approaching the 
foothills we divided to go on different sides 
of a ridge, agreeing to meet again on a 
‘saddle’ about one mile above. But our 
rates of travel were different and I missed 
the others and had to hunt alone. 

I continued on up the ravine I was in, 
finding plenty of fresh tracks and having 
high hopes, when suddenly below and to the 
left of me I heard shots—three first at about 
the right interval for a signal, then five 
more in rapid succession. Thinking it was 
“probably L. and W., I started to work along 
the mountain that way. When I had reached 
a point where I had a view of the valleys 
below me, I began to search with field 
glasses but could not see anyone, After 
crossing another ravine I thought I heard 
one of the boys laugh, and so hallooed to 
them but could not hear any answer. After- 
ward they told me that they heard me and 
answered; but I failed to hear. They were 
less than 800 yards from me but about 400 
feet lower. 

Giving up hopes of finding them, I de- 
cided to work higher up the mountains, pos- 
sibly going over the divide about fifteen 
hundred feet above. I had perhaps climbed 
up a thousand feet, and worked a thousand 
yards along the mountainside, and was rest- 
ing on the top of a sharp ridge between two 
ravines. Looking down into the ravine 
ahead, I located two deer at about 200 yards 
and at least 300 feet below me, resting 
under a small pifion tree. Selecting the 
nearer of the two I fired with sight set at 
200 yards, but missed, bullet striking the 
ground just back of deer’s fore feet. That 
one gave a bound and was away, but the 
other remained, looking around trying to 
locate the disturbance. Knowing I had not 
hit the first one, I swung the rifle on to the 
one still standing there, holding higher up 
on her shoulders, and fired. At the crack 
of rifle it disappeared. I remained where 
I was a few moments to see if it would 
again show up. As it did not, I went down 
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and found a small doe about 100 feet below 
where I shot it. I don’t think she ever 
knew what hit her. As the country was 
rough and-I had to carry the deer out alone, 
I did not bother to try for the others. If 


“that deer*uad kappened to be a 170 or 200- 


pound buck, I stre would have had to go 
for help. As it was I drew it, removed 
head and fore legs to knees, and had about 
sixty pounds of deer left. Tying the legs 
together with skin from fore legg and piece 
of leather thong, I slung her on my_shoul- 
ders like a pack and started down to the 
valley; and let me say here that anyone 
wanting to test his nerve or religion should 
try making the descent of that particular 
granite-strewn mountainside with even a 
small deer. 

I shouldered that deer at 10:30 a.m. and 
it was 1:30 p.m. when I reached the valley 
about one mile below, where I found L. 
and W. and one of the packers trying to 
load two bucks (the result of the shots I 
had heard earlier in the morning) on a 
pack mule. 

None of the three had ever killed or 
packed a deer before, let alone pack one on 
a mule, and the mule had never carried any 
wild game before and had no intentions of 
starting then. However, with two of us to 
hold the mule and two to load the deer we 
soon had all three on, and started for camp. 
When we arrived about 3 p.m. one of the 
other parties had brought in a small buck. 
Altho the remaining parties did not get in 
until after dark, they had no luck. 

As we had brought only five days’ rations 
for men and animals, and this was the 
fourth day, we made preparations for re- 
turning in the.morning. We broke camp at 
7:30 next morning and made the trip back 
in two easy stages. 

Now a word about our equipment: My 
own outfit c.nsisted of Service rifle, ammu- 
nition, canteen, Paris field glasses, Marble 
woodcraft knife, box compass, three blank- 
ets (three pounds), two under saddle, other 
made into roll with poncho and shelter-half; 
saddle and gun boot. Clothing, the reg- 
ular service shoes, leggins, O. D. cotton 
breeches, O. D. flannel shirt and sweater, 
campaign hat. Cooking kit, two buckets, G. 
I, one bake pan, 16x 20-in., one large stir- 
ring spoon, one meat knife, one large cook- 
ing fork. 

The expenses of the trip were furnished 
by the government, and I was glad of the 
opportunity at the start, but let me say that 
never again will I go on a trip when one 
man has absolute authority and the say 
about everything. Some will no doubt jump 
on me for killing a doe, but let me say that 
does are much more plentiful down there 
than bucks, and it is just as difficult to 
approach and kill a doe in that open, rough 
country. It was hard to judge just how 
plentiful game is*in that locality, as it 
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NSIDERING how little most men use 

their revolvers, it is astonishing that so 
many hold pronounced opinions about their 
ammunition. The force of example has a great 
deal to do with the decided preference for 
Remington UMC. 


Wherever a man goes in the great outdoors, 
he is pretty sure to find his guide with a belt 
full of Remington UMC’s. 
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Perhaps something impels him to buy a re- 
volver or automatic. He drops into the store 
of a progressive dealer—sees shelf after shelf 
filled with Remington UMC—and the dealer 
puts a box of these celebrated cartridges in 
with his firearm as a matter of course. 
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Or a Pistol and Rifle Club is formed in town, 
and he finds that the men who know the 
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game make quite as strong a point of Remington UMC 


in .22 caliber shorts as in the .45 automatics. 


There’s a thought here for every man who is shooting 
any kind or make of arm. 


The man who learns why so many thousands of ex- 
perienced shots pin their faith to Remington UMC, 
has gone a long way in picking up the fine points of 
the shooting game. 


Remington UMC Revolver and Pistol Cartridges are 
produced for every standard make and caliber of arm 
and sold by every leading dealer in every part of the 
country. You will know him by the Red Ball Mark 
of Remington UMC in his store—the Sign of Sports- 


men’s Headquarters in every town. 


The Remington Arms Union Metallic Cartridge Co., Inc. 
Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition in the World 


Woolworth Building Remington UMC of Canada, Ltd. 
New York Windsor, Ontario 
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ranges over such a large territory. Game 
you find in one range one day will likely be 
ten or twenty miles from there twenty-four 
hours later. 

There are three kinds of deer that I saw: 


Whitetail, slightly larger than the Arizona 
whitetail; a whitetail closely resembling 
Virginia deer; and the mule deer. 
Texas. CHARLES E. CLARK, 
Corp, D Co., 2nd Reg. Engrs. 


Waking a Bear From His Sleep. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—On a warm, sunny 
day about the middle of February, 1915, as 
I was running my trap line back in the Cas- 
cade Mountains, about fifteen miles from 
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Cub bear treed. Photo by H. G. Hayes. 


my home and nearly seventy miles from a 
railroad, I decided to visit a nearby cave 
which I had seen at a distance, thinking 
possibly there might be a bear in it. I 
dropped my pack of furs, etc., and climbed 
the mountainside, and upon reaching near 
the supposed cave I could see fresh dirt 
had been dug out from under some rock 
and that most all of the small vegetation 
near about the cliff had been gathered up, 
and upon getting closer it was plainly to be 
seen there was a bear denning there, altho 
I had not reached the expected cave. The 
ground just in front of the den was 
smooth and worn, freshly done, showing 
the bear was lying out in the sun during 
the middle or warmer part of the days, as 
the den faced the sun, Altho there was no 
bear in sight, it was plainly to be seen he 
was in there, 

I stood quite still within nearly eight feet 


of the opening which was a V-shaped one 
in the rock, being larger slightly back in 
and just large enough to make a snug bed 
for Mr. Bruin. _I stood still for nearly two 
minutes, when something began to appear 
slowly, and in a quivering, trembling mo- 
tion, looking to be at first a cub, but it 
soon proved to be a bear’s nose, and after 
appearing only so I could see just the tip 
of the nose, or a little more, it disappeared 
back into the den, slowly and quivering all 
the time, but soon returned quietly and 
slowly in the same quivering motion. When 
it came out further so I could see the eyes, 
and began again to go back, I fired, hitting 
it almost between the eyes. It dropped its 
head, bleeding at the nose, but again raised 
and started to crawl slowly out, when an- 
other shot killed it dead. At no time did 
the bear open its eyes or seem to be wholly 
conscious, it being all the time in a half- 
conscious, stupid condition. It was very 
fat, and as related by others, had nothing 
in its stomach, and the stomach was small 
and solid. The fur was fine, and upon ex- 
amination it was. plain to be seen it had 
been sucking one paw extensively, as one 
paw was soft and tender and showed it 
plainly: I dragged this bear down the 
mountain about 300 yards to my trap-line 
trail and dressed it, and as the meat was so 
fine, I hung what I couldn’t carry up ina 
small fir tree nearly 1ifteen feet from the 
ground. 

I had caught a cougar about eight miles 
up the stream on which I was trapping, in 
a small cat trap, but could find neither cou- 
gar nor trap, and upon returning to the 
place where I had skinned the bear two 
weeks later saw that some of the bear meat 
had been taken, and at once my dogs began 
to bark “tree” about 100 yards away. They 
had the cougar I had caught up the creek 
two weeks before, which was plainly to be 
seen, as she, being a small female, had one 
toe off and was very poor. I skinned her 
out, and upon examination found one of her 
thighs had recently been broken, which 
showed why she took to the horse meat 
bait in the trap pen. Upon returning by 
this spot two weeks later I found there had 
been a bear there which ate the cougar 
carcass completely, but did not touch the 
remaining portion of the bear which I killed 
in the den. 

This to me was very interesting. It 
showed that bears do sleep or become semi- 


conscious and suck their paws, and I believe 
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Confidence! 


lies behind a Savage Auto- 
matic. “The confidence born 
of a sense of security in its sure, 
never-failing action. 

You'll always find a Savage 
product where the service is 
the hardest. 


SAVAGE ARMS 
CORPORATION 


‘Aims as easy as 643 Savage Ave. Utica, N.Y. 


pointing your finger’’ 
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Makers of High Power and 
Small Caliber Sporting Rifles. 














CLOSE-OUT SPECIALS 


Reg. Price. Our Price. 
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COE 12 
CO 12 
BEO 12 
AO 12 
AEO 
AEO 


gauge 
gauge 
gauge 
gauge 
gauge 
gauge 
gauge 
gauge 
gauge 
gauge 
gauge 
gauge 
gauge 
gauge 


Remington Shot 
Remington Shot 
Remington Shot 
Remington Shot 
Remington Shot 
Remington Shot 


Gun, 
Gun, 


Gun, ; 


Gun, 
Gun, 
Gun, 


Fox Shot Gun, 30 inch 
Fox Shot Gun, 30 inch 


Smith Shot Gun, 
Smith Shot Gun, 
Smith Shot Gun, 
Smith Shot Gun, 
Smith Shot Gun, 
Smith Shot Gun, 


U. S. Army Shoes, Tan or Black, 6-11, 


B, C, D, E Width, $6,50 Pair 


THE GEO. TRITCH HARDWARE CO. 
1022 17th Street, DENVER, COLO. 
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had I been able to get this bear from his 
den suddenly he would have been helpless 
both from his unconscious and physical 
condition, and that bears will eat the cou- 
gar flesh before eating the bear’s, altho 
the bear’s was much better meat. And more 
than that, this cougar had evidently at- 
tacked too large an animal, probably a deer 
or elk, and had got its thigh broken and 
would accept either horse or bear meat in 
this condition, altho the cougar seldom eats 
of anything except its own kill. 

I am surprised to find so much difference 
in opinion as to the bear-destroying game, 
and especially among the hunters and 
guides, I find that a bear will eat most 


any kind of game flesh he can get, espe- 
cially in the spring, and I find that he gets 
considerable of it. Just last spring while 
following a brown bear I found where he 
had killed and eaten a fawn almost com- 
pletely before I jumped him, and if they 
smell blood on a deer or elk they will make 
it go some or catch it. They undoubtedly 
get many fawns, and possibly the does at 
times, when fawning, and more, I have 
known them to kill nearly 100 sheep, which 
had been lost from the band, in less than 
a week. I saw the remains of the sheep 
and tracks and sign of the bears myself; as 
I doubted it at first from the sheep man. 
Oregon. H. G. HAYES. 


Big-Game Hunting in the Caribou District of British Columbia. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have seen articles 
in magazines at different times telling of 
the big game in various parts of the coun- 
try, and as I have never come across any 
articles on this particular part of British 
Columbia, I will write a short description 
of it. There is a large area of the finest 
kind of hunting country in Caribou District, 
British Columbia, accessible from Barker- 
ville. Barkerville is a small mining town 
on Williams Creek that had its best days 
as a mining town in the early ’60s. In the 
line of big game we have moose, caribou, 
grizzly, black and brown bears and goats. 
There are large stretches here of virgin 
country, from a big-game hunter’s stand- 
point, that have only been traveled by a 
few trappers and prospectors. 


A first-class combination hunt can be had 
by making arrangements with some good 
guide to hunt moose on the rivers and 
lakes by boat, and hunting the open ranges 
for caribou, bears and goats by pack train. 
The guides here take out hunting parties in 
the hunting season and trap during the 
winter. 

In order to give an idea of the amount of 
game to be found here I will quote from my 
diary a record of a hike that my pal and 
I took last winter (not for hunting pur- 
poses, however): “On January 8th we start- 
ed to move into a new piece of country, and 
so did more river traveling than usual, On 
the same day we came up Bear River from 
Trout Creek to Clear River and saw fifteen 
moose and one mule deer, On January 10th 
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we went up Clear River to the mouth of 
North Fork and saw six moose. On Janu- 
ary lith we traveled back down to the 
mouth of Clear River and saw one moose. 
On January 12th we went down Bear River 
to Trout Creek and saw nine moose, On 
January 13th we came back up to Clear 
River and saw three moose. On January 
14th we went on up Bear River one and a 
half miles above Clear River and saw two 
moose. We left the river then and hit the 
timber, so didn’t see any more, as our snow- 
shoes were too noisy on the crust. We had 
seen in all thirty-six moose and one mule 
deer in a distance of about forty miles of 
river walking. When we got to town a few 
days later we heard that a band of thirty- 
one caribou had been seen that day in the 
Stout’s Gulch hydraulic pit.” 

This country is good hunting for moose, 
caribou, bears or goats from September lst 
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till November 15th. The bears generally 
den up about November 15th. 

Starting at Bear Lake there is a string 
of lakes and rivers about 140 miles around 
with a few portages in between. The larg- 
est of the lakes is called Isaac’s Lake. It 
is thirty-five miles long; the rest of the 
lakes are from six to ten miles long. Some 
of the lakes afford good fishing for rainbow 
and Dolly Varden trout. 

There is also fine spring bear hunting 
here. This country takes longer to reach 
than lots of other hunting grounds, but that 
is one point in its favor, for the man who 
has the time to spare and can afford a fairly 
long hunt, as it is not hunted clean like 
lots of hunting grounds that are easier to 
reach. I am writing this hoping it may in- 
terest some hunters who would like to 
spend their vacation off the beaten paths 
of other hunters. 

B.S. NORMAN W. THOMPSON. 


Mr. Shiras on the Migratory Wild Fowl Law. 


One of our most able exponents of game 
protection, Hon. George Shiras 3d, of Penn- 
sylvania, has recently been drawn into a 
discussion in the New York Sun on the sub- 
ject of the migratory bird law, Mr. Shiras 
defending this law vigorously. It was he 
who prepared and introduced the original 
bill putting under federal control our migra- 
tory wild fowl and shore birds. Some ex- 
cerpts from his remarks on the law, pub- 
lished in a recent issue of the above paper, 
are particularly apropos at this time: 

“At this late date the numerous friends 
of the migratory bird law are not disposed 
to pay much attention to those seeking to 
break down the only safeguards making 
possible the protection of our beneficial 
migrants and especially where they repre- 
sent selfish interests, as is usually the case. 

“If there ever was a conservation meas- 
ure more needed, especially at this time, or 
one that has received a greater, wider or 
more diversified and unanimous support 
than the migratory bird law I cannot re- 
call it. 

“At the beginning of this movement eight- 
een states petitioned for the passage of the 
law, showing as nothing else could how 
they each regarded federal control, and 
later forty states by official action sup- 
ported the law. 

“All the governors were friendly except 
Blease of South Carolina; the state game 
wardens, particularly in the South, were 
its most active friends; at four successive 
annual meetings of the National Conserva- 
tion Association the bill was indorsed, the 
leading sportsmen’s clubs, thousands of in- 
dividual sportsmen, every prominent natu- 
ralist and scientific field worker, the Audu- 
bon societies, all the leading farmers’ 


granges and. unions and every sportsmen’s 
paper gave active assistance, while the 
daily press and the leading magazines fre- 
quently contained strong editorial support. 

“The bill passed both houses of Congress 
almost unanimously, the slight opposition 
being sufficiently active to bring out the 
merits of the legislation and all questions 
relating to its constitutionality. 

“When we consider that the House and 
Senate committees approving the bill were 
made up of lawyers, that both legislative 
branches of Congress average more than 80 
per cent of this profession and possess a 
greater experience upon constitutional 
questions than any lawmaking body in the 
world, and when we consider that President 
Roosevelt urgently asked for its passage, 
that President Taft later approved the bill, 
that President Wilson approved and signed 
the regulations putting it into effect by the 
first public proclamation of its kind, that 
successively three attorney-generals of the 
United States gave the law their support, 
and that hundreds of leading lawyers con- 
nected with game associations or as indi- 
viduals havé spoken or written in defense 
of the law, it shows what a wonderful faith 
Mr. Johnson has in his legal acumen when 
he says ‘it is generally conceded’ that Con- 
gress has not the power to protect migra- 
tory birds, and that ‘the treaty is a prac- 
tical admission that the act cannot be sus- 
tained.’ 

“The rule ‘shoot a migratory. bird when- 
ever it is present in a state and have a 
closed season protecting them after they 
have passed’ is after all based upon human 
nature—for it is figured out by local shoot- 
ers that if they don’t kill the wild fowl or 
shore birds some one else in the next state 
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will. And so it has been found impossible, 
after years of almost constant effort, to 
bring the states into harmonious action, for 
when several states overcome the activity 
of the market hunters and other selfish in- 
terests then it always happens that other 
states on the line of migratory flight per- 
mit spring shooting or excessive open sea- 
sons, resulting in the shooters of the coun- 
try concentrating there. 

“No one understands this better than the 
state game wardens, who, against their offi- 
cial interests and often against the protests 
of important political elements, have almost 
unanimously urged their congressmen to 
save the migratory birds by federal action. 

“The main purposes of the law are but 
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three: Prohibition of spring shooting (the 
bane of all true sportsmen), the shortening 
of the open seasons, so that in no zone will 
there be more than three and a half months’ 
shooting or more than five months thruout 
the entire range of wild fowl, and finally 
the perpetual protection of insectivorous 
birds. 

“The shooting seasons, therefore, under 
the migratory bird law are certainly very 
liberal when compared with the short sea- 
sons on local game in the states, but as the 
reproductive power of wild fowl is great 
and the fact that during the three years’ 
existence of the federal law these birds 
have very rapidly increased it is likely that 
no radical changes will be made in this law 
in the future.” GEORGE SHIRAS 3D. 


Game Protection. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have been a sub- 
scriber to your excellent magazine for the 
past three years and read it with a great 
deal of interest, especially. those articles 
appearing from time to time regarding the 
preservation and propagation of game. 
There are and of course have been for sev- 
eral years on the statute books of all our 
states laws which were designed for this 
purpose, and each year we have the bounti- 
ful crop of commendable suggestions for the 
improvement of these laws in the way of 
reduced bag limit, shortened time of open 
season, retarding opening of season to give 
the young birds a chance to mature and 
advancing the closing of season so deer will 
not be hunted in deep snow, etc. All these 
Suggestions are sincere and commendable 
and reflect credit on the men who advance 
them, and if made effective would doubtless 
result in reducing the amount of game 
killed. 

I would like to offer just one suggestion 
along this line, and while the idea may be 
old, I have never seen it advanced. I be- 
lieve the laws of every state where there is 
an open season on deer provide a limit 
which may be killed in any one season. 
Take our own state of Montana, for in- 
stance; the limit is two deer. Why not put 
a season limit on ruffed, blue and sharptail 
grouse? Under our present laws we are 
permitted to kill five birds per day of any 
of these species or all of them. In thirty 
days’ open season it would be possible (as- 
suming the birds were there) for a single 
hunter to kill 450 birds embracing these 
three varieties, or 150 of each. I know that 
to many of your readers this will seem 
rather farfetched, and frankly, in their pres- 
ent decimated numbers, I believe it would 
be a physical impossibility for the best 
hunter in the state to accomplish this, but 
the fact remains that, given the birds, it 


could be done without violation of our exist- 
ing game laws. 

I think to those of us who have been in 
the West a number of years the rapid dis- 
appearance of all kinds of game comes 
home much more forcibly than to those who 
have come more recently. I came to Mon- 
tana twenty-five years ago, when I was a 
mere boy, and while at that time game was 
not as plentiful as it had been, there still 
was an abundance of all kinds of game ex- 
cepting buffalo. I have seen, on the Cut 
Bank and Teton Rivers herds of antelope 
numbering 100 or more and plenty of small- 
er herds of from five to fifteen. In the 
mountain sections both blacktail and white- 
tail deer were very numerous, and it was 
not an uncommon thing to find in a day’s 


‘hunting in the mountains anywhere from 


twenty to one hundred big blue grouse—to 
my notion one of the finest if not the finest 
game bird that flies. All that is changed 
now. Take the present year, for example, 
or any of several past years, and you might 
travel thru the hills for a whole day or 
even several days without seeing a single 
one of these noble birds. 

Several factors have of course entered 
into the bringing about of this deplorable 
condition, but in my opinion the biggest 
factor has been what I shall term the “pot 
hunter.” This despicable creature going 
around in the guise of a “sportsman,” and 
professing to be such, has exterminated 
more of our feathered game than all other 
causes combined. I have known them to 
start in on a flock of twelve or fifteen ruffed 
grouse and absolutely exterminate the flock 
in a single day with the assistance of their 
“pothound.” And, brother sportsman, hear 
this and weep: not a single bird of the num- 
ber was shot on the wing. 

I think if this form of hunting were frowned 
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down and discountenanced openly and vig- , 


orously by all true sportsmen it would be 
a great help in bringing about a different 
attitude and a different point of view on the 
part of hunters and sportsmen generally. 
Try to instill this principle in your boy. 
Take him out with you on your trips in the 
woods and teach him the difference between 
giving the bird an even break and murder- 
ing him. Get him to understand that the 
man who kills game unfairly has had no 
sport. All he has done is to get about 25 
cents’ worth of meat and in addition he has 
left a nasty black mark on that day’s 
record. 


I belong to a gun club comprising more 
than a hundred members, splendid fellows, 
all of them, and I would gladly enter into 
an agreement with everyone of them to pay 
a forfeit of $20 for every bird killed wn- 
fairly, the proceeds of such forfeits to be 
put into a fund for the purchase and propa- 
gation of game birds suited to this climate. 
This should be done in any event, for if we 
give all our attention to the killing of birds 
and none to their propagation, our birds are 
in the same position as a bank account 
against which you keep drawing checks 
without making any deposits to offset them. 

Montana. : J. H. CHESTER. 


Wild Pigeon Is Extinct. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Some time ago I 
saw in your magazine a reward offered to 
anyone locating wild pigeons. Would you 
please send me particulars and also descrip- 
tion and habits of the bird? 

Colorado. W. E. JENNINGS. 

Note.—Adult male: “Bill, straight, of or- 
dinary length, rather slender, broader than 
deep at the base, with a tumid, fleshy cov- 
ering above, compressed toward the end, 
rather obtuse; upper mandible slightly dec- 
linated at the tip, edges inflected. Head, 
small; neck, slender; body, rather full. 
Legs, short and strong; tarsus, rather 
rounded; anteriorly scutellate; toes, slight- 
ly webbed at the base; claws, short, de 
pressed, obtuse. 

“Plumage, blended on the neck and under 
parts, compact on the back. Wings, long, 
the second quill longest. Tail, graduated, of 
twelve tapering feathers. 

“Bill, black; iris, bright red; feet, carmine 
purple; claws, blackish; head, above and on 
the sides light blue; throat, foreneck, 
breast and sides, light brownish-red, the 
rest of the under parts white. Lower part 
of the neck behind and along the sides, 


changing to gold, emerald green and rich 
crimson. The general color of the upper 
parts is grayish-blue, some of the wing cov- 
erts marked with a black spot. Quills and 
larger wing coverts blackish, the primary 
quills bluish in the outer webb, the larger 
coverts whitish at the tip. The two middle 
feathers of the tail black, the rest pale 
blue at the base, becoming white toward the 
end, 

“Length, 1614 inches; extent of wings, 25; 
bill, along the ridge, 5-6; along the gap, 1 
1-12; tarsus, 1 1-4; middle toe, 1 1-3.” 

Professor Hodges, who is now a professor 
in some college in Oregon, did offer $1,000 
some years ago for the undisturbed nest 
and eggs of the passenger pigeon. However, 
this offer has stood for so many years with- 
out being taken up that we do not imagine 
it is now open; in fact, Professor Hodges 
wrote us some time ago to the effect that 
he was too busy to bother with it any more. 

The passenger pigeon of course has been 
considered extinct for some years. If you 
have seen birds resembling the passenger 
pigeon you very likely have seen the wild 
band-tail pigeon.—Editor. 


Changes in Seasons of Federal Bird Law. 


Pursuant to the provisions of the act of 
March 4, 1913 (37 Stat., 847), authorizing 
and directing the Department of Agricul- 
ture to adopt suitable regulations prescrib- 
ing and fixing closed seasons for migratory 
birds, having due regard to zones of tem- 
perature, breeding habits, and times and 
line of migratory flight, the Department of 
Agriculture has prepared and hereby makes 
public, for examination and consideration 
before final adoption, the following regula- 
tions amendatory of the regulations for the 
protection of migratory birds approved and 
proclaimed by the President on August 21, 
1916: 


REGULATION 2.—CLOSED SEASON AT 
NIGHT. 


Regulation 2 is amended so as to read as 
follows: 


A daily closed season on all migratory 
game and insectivorous birds shall extend 
from sunset to half an hour before sunrise. 


REGULATION 7.—CLOSED SEASONS IN 
ZONE NO. 1. 


Regulation 7, subtitle “Waterfowl, Coots 
and Gallinules,” is amended so as to read 
as follows: 

Waterfowl, coot and _  gallinules—The 
closed seasons on waterfowl, coot and gal- 
linules shall be as follows: 

In Main, New Hampshire, Vermont, Mass- 
achusetts, New York (except Long Island), 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, West Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin, Illi- 
nois, Missouri, Iowa, Minnesota, North Da- 
kota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, 
Colorado, Wyoming, Montana, Idaho, Ne- 

vada and that portion of the states of Ore- 
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dining room, Write for our new illustrated catalog, Field Guide 
and Records of North American Big Game—ali free. 
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Branch: Livingston, Montana t¢ 
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4654 No. 18th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Most Fascinating Book 
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Every time a sportsman picks up the KINK BOOK, he stops right there and begins to read. 
No matter what page you happen to turn to, something is sure tocatch your eye and hold 
you, whether your hobby be 

Angling, Shooting, Camping, Hiking, Canoeing, Photography 
or any other sport that takes you out in the open, away from streets and houses and men, 
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the more you read it, the more suggestions you will find. 
It is positively the most fascinating book you ever 
opened. The KINK BOOK is edited by Harry N. 
Katz, who conducts the famous Kink Column in 
OUTER’S BOOK, the most popular single feature in any sportsman’s magazine 
today.. Over two hundred and fifty sportsmen have contributed to the KINK 
. BOOK. It is just a collection of their ideas and experiences for increasing your 
bags of game and fish, for improving your outfit by simple home made changes 
and additions, for making emergency repairs and replacements, for increasing your 
enjoyment of every moment you can spend in the open. 


176 Pages Like These tributions by about 250 been-there 
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ong on your trips. Printed on good book paper with heavy cloth $1 25 
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gon and Washington lying east of the sum- 
mit of the Cascade Mountains the closed 
season shall be between January ist and 
September 15th next following; and 

In Rhode Island, Connecticut, that por- 
tion of New York known as Long Island, 


New Jersey, Utah and that portion of the 
states of Oregon and Washington lying 
west of the summit of the Cascade Moun- 
tains the closed season shall be between 
January 16th and September 30th next 
following. 


The Sheep Herder as a Deer-Killer. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have just read 
an article in your magazine by J. R. Gill of 
Idaho about the sheep herders annihilating 
game, He tells some absolute facts, but he 
doesn’t put them strong enough. I have 
traveled all over Idaho and Nevada on min- 
ing and prospecting trips, and I will make 
an affidavit that this tribe of shepherds 
has all other classes of game hogs backed 
off the board when it comes to wilfully de- 
stroying game. They will shoot deer for 
wanton lust to kill, and for target practice 
alone, and then brag about their marksman- 
ship with their high-powered carbines, 
which the boss furnishes them in good faith 
to shoot coyotes. But these herders never 
kill any coyotes, because the mongrel wolf 
has shrewdness and outgenerals them every 
time. So that leaves this biped with a dan- 
gerous weapon, and he gets to be an expert 
deer-killer in or out of season. He has no 
choice of size or sex, but judging from the 
observed results of his work, I should say 
that he prefers does and fawns. He doesn’t 
entertain the idea of climbing high, alti- 
tudinous ranges in looking for the bucks. 
His long suite is killing some poor nervous 
doe that has twins to look after, and that 
is kept in a state of distractedness and 
loses her natural alertness in trying to do 
her allotted part by her children. 

Last summer I found a newly-killed doe 
with part of her back hide stripped off (pos- 
sibly for shoe laces) and left for the vul- 
tures. I was standing looking at the work 
of the cruel hand of man when I heard 
some twigs crack in the brush and turned 


to see two little brown-eyed fawns watching 
me with their big, innocent eyes—and they 
couldn’t have been over 3 weeks old. One 
of them boldly came up to within ten feet 
of me and let a bleat out of him as much 
as to ask, “What is the matter with our 
mother?” To make a long story short, if 
that herder had darkened the horizon at 
that moment, on the level, there would have 
been another tragedy in the wilderness. 

In this same district I found five deer 
killed by gunshot, four does and one spike. 
One doe was skinned and the hide taken 
away. The 2-year-old buck was cut in half 
and the hind quarters taken away. I also 
found three motherless fawns that didn’t 
have one chance in a million to survive. 

A prominent citizen of Tonopah will ver- 
ify this statement, as we tracked the cul- 
prits to the sheep camps and found that 
this was the work of the gentle shepherd. 

A miner or prospector will not shoot a 
doe in the wilderness of British Columbia 
where his maintenance of life comes from 
Nature’s storehouse. I saw an old grizzled 
gold hunter 200 miles from nowhere split 
packs with his partner because he killed a 
cow moose. The pal tried to justify him- 
self by advancing a truthful argument that 
meat was scarce in camp; but he couldn’t 
square himself, for he had broken one of 
the unwritten laws of Nature with this 
born sportsman-partner and man of the 
woods. No, sir, the prospector will not 
slaughter game ruthlessly, and uses judg- 
ment and discretion at all times. 

Arizona. G. F. ANDREWS. 


The Hibernating Habits of Bears. 


Editor Outdoor Life.—My pal, F. R. Sude- 
land and I have hunted bears in the fall, 
winter and spring, and have studied their 
habits, We have hunted in Eastern Wash- 
ington, Oregon and Montana. The bears in 
Eastern Washington and Oregon eat the 
mountain ash berry as a cathartic. After 
the berries have produced the desired re- 
sult we find that they dig and eat small 
roots, but by what name these roots go we 
do not know. They eat these roots for the 
purpose of plugging themselves. We have 
found that the lower end of their rectum 
is plugged with real hard manure all the 
way from twelve to eighteen inches in 
length. 

We have taken bears from their dens in 
winter and early spring. We made a thoro 


investigation of a large brown bear we took 
from his den during the hibernation period, 
on January 22, 1914, and found that his 
stomach and intestines were entirely empty 
of food, but that they were coated on the 
inside with a yellowish fluid that looked 
like thin oil. We also found that he had 
a very large gall, about the size of a large 
coffee cup. 

We also examined a black bear on the 
3d of April the following spring that we 
thought, by the droppings, that he had come 
out of hibernation that morning, or else 
the night before, for’ he was not over 200 
yards from his den when we killed him. 
His stomach and intestines were in the 
same condition as the bear described before 
in this letter. He had not eaten anything 
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THE BOOK YOU NEED 
The Book Everybody Endorses 


Learn to Figure Faster 


The demands of the day require it of everyone- 

This is an age of short-cuts. 
The greatest short-cut of any age, the Pan- 
ama Canal, could not have been completed 
on time if other short-cuts had not been used 
in working it out. Labor-saving devices are 
found on every hand today. The successful 
manufacturer does not hesitate to discard a 
machine be it ever so new for one that will 
do the work quicker, cheaper, better. 
Everybody uses Arithmetic. Learn the latest 
and best. It saves time, labor, worry. Don’t 
depend upon a piece of paper or machine to 
do your figuring when it can be done easier, 
cheaper, quicker, better, by the new, simple, 
short-cut methods of the Prewett System, 
explained in “HOW TO FIGURE FAST.” 
Every one likes it and most people need it 
every day in business, regardless of age or 
vocation, Get out of the rut. Cut out the 
brain-fagging, nerve-trying, old way of fig- 
uring and free yourself forever from the 
drudgery of cumbersome calculations by 
learning “How to Figure Fast.” You will 
agree with F. M. Marshall, Expert Account- 
ant, who says: “It is the best thing I ever 
saw.” Professor McCallum, Teacher of 
Mathematics: “It is a grand work and I 
want every teacher under me to have one.” 
Thousands of others endorse this little book 
like G, J. Felix, of Connecticut, who says: 
“Best book I ever had, Am thoroly satisfied.” 
The Gulf Coast Lumberman says: “It is the 
marvel of the age.” There are 60 pages of 
boiled-down printed matter with embossed 
leatherette cover in convenient form for 
pocket, office or home, sent anywhere upon 
receipt of $1—or by parcel post c. o. d. for 
$1.10. That Dollar will do you more real 
good personally than $100 spent in many 
other ways. Get your order in the mail to- 
day and make us both glad thereafter. Cir- 
cular full of strong testimonials free. Money 
back if not as represented. Address 


E. C. ROBERTSON, General Salesman 


1408 Prairie Avenue, Houston, Texas 
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Machinists’ Supplies 


STEEL, BRASS, COPPER, BRONZE, 
ALUMINUM, GERMAN SILVER 
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widths. Ourstock of Screws, Nuts, Bolts, 
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from the time he left his den until killed. 

We also killed an old bear and captured 
her cub on the 17th of April the same year. 
Upon examining her we found that she had 
been feeding on tender green grass and 
wild onions. 

Bears hibernate at different times of the 
fall months. Some years we would not find 
them after the 25th of October, and again 
we have killed them up to November 15th. 


The time that bears hibernate depends on 
the time winter sets in. We have also no- 
ticed that a bear will go to his den to hiber- 
nate for the winter during a heavy snow- 
storm, so that there will not be any telltale 
tracks left that will betray his den. 

Bears in this locality have come out of 
hibernation as early as the 25th of March, 
and again they would not be seen until 
after the middle of April. 

Washington, W. H. MORROW. 


Game Commissioners Favor the Canadian Treaty. 


We reproduce below the _ resolution 
passed by the executive committee of the 
National Association of Game and Fish 
Commissioners at their recent meeting held 
in Washington, D. C., thinking that its pub- 
lication will be of interest to our readers. 

It will be seen from reading this resolu- 
tion that it is the unanimous opinion of the 
game commissioners, that the Enabling Act 
now before Congress for making effective 
the Canadian treaty enacted last fall should 
be passed by Congress on the ground that 
it is an important food conservation meas- 
ure, required at this time of war crisis: 

Whereas, There is pending in Congress a 
bill (S. 1553, H. R. 2612) to give effect to 
the migratory bird treaty between the 
United States and Great Britain for the pro- 
tection of migratory game and insectivorous 
birds in the United States and Canada; 
and, 

Whereas, The conservation and protec- 


Z 
cea 
os 


tion of the migratory insectivorous birds is 
so closely related to the conservation of the 
food, cotton and timber crops of the coun- 
try, and the migratory game birds consti- 
tute an important source of the food supply, 
the conservation of which is so necessary 
to the success of the United States and her 
allies in the war upon which we are now 
engaged; therefore, be it 

Resolved, It is the sense of the executive 
committee of the National Association of 
Game and Fish Commissioners that the 
said bill is and should be considered an 
important war measure, and we respectfully 
recommend the immediate passage of said 
bill by Congress as one of the most effect- 
ive means of conserving the resources so 
necessary for the welfare of the country; 

Resolved Further, That a copy of these 
resolutions be forwarded to the President 
of the United States, to each member of 
Congress and to the secretary of agricul- 
ture. 
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A. H. Swift, writing from Lillooet, B. C., 
which for years has been considered a good 
outfitting point for big-game hunters, says, 
under date of June 19, 1917: “The hunting 
and fishing are great up here. Mule deer, 
black, brown and grizzly bears, mountain 
goats and sheep furnish the big game, with 
lynx, marten, mink, wolverine, beaver, 
muskrat, fox, otter, coyote, ermine and cou- 
gar for fur-bearing animals. I caught six 
lynx, two marten, seven ermine and two 
coyotes last winter and only had a few 
traps; besides, it was my first attempt at 
trapping.” 

Organization for the protection of game 
seems now to be very much the order of 
the day. State game protective associations 
are more numerous than they were twenty 











years ago, while such organizations of a 
national character have trebled in that 
time, But these facts should not cause us 
to rest on-our oars. The need for such 
work is so much greater now than it was 


twenty years ago that we are really behind 


on this state and national organization 
work, The North Dakota State Sportsmen’s 
Association, headed by E. B. McCutcheon, 
ex-state game and fish commissioner of that 
state, is doing yeoman’s work for the 
cause. The efforts of this - organization 
should shine forth as an incentive to others 
of a like nature, 

Wyoming returns this year to a closed 
season on moose, fifty having been killed 
during the past two seasons, and hereafter 
hunters will be allowed on non-resident 
license only one elk, 
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The Damage Done by Dogs to Sheep. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I noticed the 
article in July Outdoor Life by Wal- 
ter C. Fox about sheep-killing dogs. He 


says certain misguided legislators are 
trying to put thru bills to prevent 
sheep-killing by dogs. I happen to 


live in New York and know a few things 
about the subject. First, that the afore- 
mentioned legislators are not passing any 
laws upon their own hook, but the public 
has demanded their passage because of the 
cur or uncontrolled-dog menace, Second, 
that no one wants to do away with valuable 
dogs that stay on owner’s place, It is simply 
to get rid of the depredatory animals of 
which the unowned dog is chief. The ar- 
ticle mentions the value of certain dogs 
being worth $3,000 apiece. Exactly. But 
how many breeders of $3,000 dogs allow 
them to'run wild? The farmer, above all 
others, realizes the value of a useful dog, 
but he only foots the bill direct of the work 
of a cur. Can any owner tie up a dog just 
at night and do so several days in succes- 
sion? I know of dogs that are very absent 
when wanted for any such purpose. 

Does Mr. Fox mean that a dog that 
chases sheep runs only at night? or is he 
also loose in the daytime? If so, will he 
be on deck to tie up? There is no kick 
about the dogs that are tied. You may 
keep a Bengal tiger if confined, which is 
done in zoos and circuses; but I think the 
owner would become very unpopular with 
his neighbors if he allowed his tiger to run 
loose and depended on tieing it up before 
it did damage, 

Will a muzzle stop a dog from chasing 
sheep? As much damage is sometimes done 
from merely frightening sheep as killing, 
as they never entirely recover. No farmer 
is going to go up and down the highway 
and streets shooting at dogs right and left, 
as we are told some ambitious gentlemen 
did in the old days of the great West. Nor 
will any man or officer go into the kennels 
of a breeder and kill his dogs because some 
sheep were killed in the next county. 


Realizing that no laws are needed for 
something non-existent, you can readily see 
that if all dogs were cared for, as the breed- 
ers’ $3,000 dogs, there would be no curs to 
kill, HERBERT R. ROBINSON. 

New York. 


Note.—In the spring of 1915 the United 
States Department of Agriculture published 
a bulletin (Farmers’ No. 652). Reports 
were given from 502 counties of fifteen 
farming states, in which it was shown that 
in 1913 some 34,683 sheep were paid for as 
killed or injured by dogs. The following 
figures, as applied to Ohio and neighboring 
states, as quoted from this bulletin, are of 
special interest: 

ACTUAL AND ESTIMATED LOSS OF 
SHEEP FROM DOGS. 


Counties Sheep Paid 
Reporting. For. 


Cs Aine enh 6 ¥ wets ba ewas 51 9,619 
PORBSPIVODIG : 606 6 0's 00608 43 3,125 
BEMRONGA os e'b. SA Cec eeea 25 3,045 
WIE. 5.6 53s CE ven 0 a's GEOR 56 2,873 
West Virginia .......... 18 1,589 


Reports from thirty-six states secured 
from crop correspondents, showed that 887 
persons regarded sheep raising as profit- 
able, and 524 thought it unprofitable. 
Among the causes preventing increase of 
flocks, 531 correspondents gave dogs as the 
reason, 363 ascribing other causes. On the 
basis of assessors’ reports, the losses in 
Ohio have run into almost unbelievable fig- 
ures, if we are to consider the totals. On 
the basis of ten-year periods the following 
figures are significant: 


LOSSES OF SHEEP BY DOGS IN “e., 
a 


for 
Killed 

and 
Sheep Sheep Injured 
Year Killed. Values, Injured. Values,. Sheep. 
1860..32,781 $64,216 19,001 $22,579 $86,795 
1870. .46,013 85,648 23,985 84,360 119,008 
1880..33,297 122,684 31,607 60,394 183,078 
1890. .25,057 95,965 17,705 40,464 136,429 
1900. .24,943 87,206 16,031 33,114 120,320 
1910. .15,187 66,717 7,143 19, 118 85,835 

—Editor. 


Cody’s Old-Time Guns. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have been read- 
ing Mr. Thomas’s articles with greatest 
pleasure for several years, and have read 
with particular interest his story on “Buf- 
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falo Bill.” Forty-nine years ago this month 
I went with John D. Perry, president of the 
old Kansas Pacific Railway to the end of 
the line, arriving in the evening. The next 
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Winchester Model 12 







A dog points by instinct. Its nose, body and 
tail come into line naturally—instantly. 

So with the hunter and his gun. 

Armed with the right gun, he “points” it in- 
stinctively. If properly balanced, his gun comes up 
into line naturally, as easily as pointing a finger. 

But, if the gun is not right, if it has not been 
perfected in the shop, it won’t work out well in 
practice, just as a dog, if not properly bred, will 
not work out well with its master in the field. 

The Winchester Model 12 Repeater is a thoro- 
bred of shotguns. It has been classed by experts 
as “The Perfect Repeater.”’ 

Its: balance enables you to get onto fast-flying 
birds instantly. It never fails to bring down the 
game. 

Fifty year’ of the best gun-making’ traditions 
have produced in the Winchester Model 12 a gun 
of almost human instincts. Pointed right, it is 
a triumph of guncraft. Nicely balanced, with its 
slim, graceful barrel, the Model 12 is a beautiful 
weapon, with a fascination about it that few 
sportsmen can resist. 


The pattern that brings down the game 


The remarkable game-getting pattern of the 
Model 12, shooting its own standard ammunition, 
is the result of infinite care taken in boring the 
barrel. 

The right amount of choke for different loads 
has been worked out after exhaustive experiment. 
Result—a pattern that spreads out evenly—neither 
too scattered nor too bunched—and that lands with 
lots of steam behind it. 


BV ap wee 
a What means 
* Poe 


This mark on the barrel means Viewed and Proved 





The 


gun with a 


dog’s pointing instinct 


Winchester. This stamp stands for Winchester’s 
guarantee of quality, with fifty years of the best 
gun-making traditions behind it. 

Every barrel that bears the name ‘‘Winchester’’ 
and that is marked with the Winchester Viewed 
and Proved stamp has been fired many times— 
with excess loads for strength, smooth action and 
accuracy. 

At every stage of Winchester manufacture, ma- 
chine production is supplemented by human crafts- 
manship. It is a “test and adjustment process.”’ 


The Winchester barrel 


The barrel of the-Winchester Model 12 has been 
scientifically bored to micrometer measurements 
for the pattern it is meant to make. The degree 
of choke exactly offsets the tendency of the shot 
to spread. Until its pattern proves up to the 
Winchester standard, the gun cannot leave the fac- 
tory. The nickel steel construction preserves the 
original accuracy forever. By the Bennett Process 
the barrel is given a finish that lasts a lifetime 

It is this care in manufacturing that has pro- 
duced in the Model 12 a gun of unsurpassed gamie- 
getting qualities and whose grace, balance, beauty 
of lines, and never failing performances in the 
field, have earned it the title of ‘‘thorobred of 
shotguns’’—the gun with a dog’s pointing instinct. 

Write for details of Winchester 
shotguns, rifles and ammunition 

The new 1917 Winchester catalog is an encyclo- 
pedia on shotguns, rifles and ammunition. Every 
hunter should have one. It gives detailed specifi- 
cations of the Model 12 and describes at length the 
principles on which every one of the world-famous 
Winchester shotguns and rifles is built. Write to- 
day. We will mail you a copy free, postpaid. 


0% WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
Dept. 137. 


New Haven, Conn 






MODEL 97. 
about 7% lbs.; in 16 gauge, weight about 7% lbs. The favorite withshooters 
who prefer a slide forearm repeating gun with a hammer. 


WINCHESTER 





Take-down Repeating Shotgun. Made in 12 gauge, weight 


World Standard Guns and Ammunition 
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morning with Mr. Shoemaker, contractor, 
we started in a spring wagon along the 
grade. After going a short distance we met 
Cody, mounted, and on his way to kill meat 
for the contractors. 

It was suggested that I go with him. Boy- 
like, I got into a wagon driven by an Irish- 
man and hauled by a cracking good team 
of little mules. Now, I am not going to tell 
of our hunt, but of the guns. There were 
two guns in the wagon, the old Springfield 
rifle changed—under the Allen patent—to 
what we then called needle guns—a rim- 
fire—and a fifty-pound flour sack full of 
shells, copper, not brass. Cody had a gun 
of smaller caliber with him on his horse 
and a six-gun, or shooter, as we called it. 
I do not know much about the gun that 
Cody carried, but my recollection is that he 
said that it was .50-caliber; the others were 
called .584 at that time. 

I suppose that the gun that Cody carried 
at that time was the famous one, “Lucretia 
Borgia.’ Whether this was rim-fire or cen- 
tral-fire I do not know, but suppose it was 
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central-fire, as the Berdan patent came out 
about that iime. 

The old-time gunman of the plains never 
used the cartridge sent out by the manu- 
facturers for their six-shooters, but either 
drew the load or else shot it off and re- 
loaded the shells with a less quantity of 
powder to g * away from the “jump.” They 
were used in close work. 

Kansas. JOHN P. FISHER, JR. 


Note by Mr. Thomas.—As I said in an- 
swer to A. A. Haines, published in the July 
issue of Outdoor Life, I will get together 
for publication photographs and a complete 
description, including measurements, of 
Cody’s famous old buffalo gun, just as soon 
as I can get my hands on the gun, I am as 
curious as the rest of you about it. I 
wish Mr. Fisher and other old-timers would 
send in definite detailed information about 
the guns, revolvers, knives, bedding, cook- 
ing outfits, saddles, tents and other things 
used on the’ frontier, 

CHAUNCEY THOMAS. 


The Respective Merits of Cheese and Peanut Butter. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I would like to sug- 
gest to those campers wishing a substitute 
for butter that they try some of the small 
soft cheeses which are to be purchased on 
the market in three or four-ounce packages 
at 10 cents a package. Some of them dre 
a little harder than butter, but most of 
them will spread with a knife. Pimento 
cheese is good; or if the pimento flavor is 
not desired, there is a brand put up in Cali- 
fornia which can be obtained without spice. 
Personally, I have found these cheeses a 


very satisfactory substitute for butter. 
Utah, ARTHUR W. STEVENS. 


Note.—Mr. Stevens’ suggestion is a good 
one for those who like cheese and with whom 
cheese agrees. Our personal preference to 
cheese is peanut butter. Once the peanut- 
butter habit is acquired it is hard to “cure” 
it. We suggest that our camping readers 
try both cheeses, as suggested by Mr. Ste- 
vens, and peanut butter, and if each is 
given a fair trial, we would be willing to 
wager that the peanut butter would win in 
most cases.—Hditor. 


The Liquor Nuisance in the Cassiar District. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am _ delighted 
with the fearless manner in which Ralph 
Edmunds writes up the liquor nuisance 
here in the Cassair District. Unless some- 
thing is done to check it, it is “curtains” 
with the big-game hunting here; for no one 
will take the time and go to the expense 
to travel thousands of miles to start out 
with a bunch of drunken Indians. If they 
are arrested and held over for trial his 


hunt is off, so it amounts to the same thing. 
Something has got to be done to stop it, 
ana nothing I think will help as much as 
Mr. Edmunds’s article. We were without 
any police protection at the time, our con- 
stable having enlisted and left for overseas 
just before the hunters left. It is to be 
hoped this condition will be remedied by 
the appointment of a constable before the 
present season starts. 
B. C. J. FRANK CALLBREATH. 


The Army Shoe. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Mr, Mulle, writing 
in Outdoor Life, does not seem to find the 
army shoe very satisfactory. I side with 
Mr. Thomas on the question. I have re- 


cently purchased a pair and find them the. 


most comfortable shoe 1 ever wore. Mr. 


¢ 


’ Mulle states that the army shoe discredited 


itself on the border last year. I heard some- 
thing of this and understand that it was 
because of the lining and that this has 
been changed. in the later modél of: the shoe 
brought out sdme.time last winter. 
Washington. « ° R. D. HANSEN. 
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Maine 
Hunting Shoe 


Light as amoccasin (only 
33 oz.) with protection of 
heavy hunting boot. Water 
Elk tops and red rubber 
vamps. White rolled edge 
soles and leather innersoles, 

Price: 5inch, $3.85; 6% inch, $4.75; 
8 inch, $5.50; 10 inch, $7.00, delivered 
free on approval. 

Send for 1917 catalog and guar- 
anteetag,alsofree sampleof leather 
and rubber used in this shoe. 

a 2 ree Mfr. 
Freeport ‘ . Maine 

















STEVE ELKINS 
HUNTER 


and 


GUIDE 


In the best bi 
ame fields o 
daho and Wy- 
oming including 
Jackson’s Hole. ‘ : 
BEAR HUNTING A . SPECIALTY 


Idaho is now the greatest bear hunting state in the Union, 
and my new field is best in state. 


KILGORE, IDAHO 


Let Us Tan pe Hee Hide. 


And let us do your head mounting, rug, robe, coat, 
and glove making. You never lose anything and gen- 
erally gain by dealing direct with headquarters. 

We tan deer skins with hair on for rugs, or trophies, 
or dress them into buckskin glove leather. Bear, dog, 
calf, cow, horse or any other kind of hide or skin tanned 
with the hair or fur on, and finished soft, light, odorless, 
moth proofand made up into rugs, gloves, caps, men’s 
and women’s garments when so ordered. 

Get our illustrated catalog which gives prices of tan- 
ning, taxidermy and head mounting. Also prices of fur 
goods and big mounted game heads we sell. 

THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY, 

Rochester, N. Y. 

















y/// SS CAMP OUTFITS 
a ARMY & NAVY GOODS 
Complete Equipment for One Man or 
a Regiment 


Everything for Camp or Outdoor Life 


BOY SCOUTS, HOME DEFENSE 
ARMY & NAVY UNIFORMS 
Tents, Cots, Blankets, Camp Furniture, Cooking Outfits, 
Shirts, Breeches, Khaki Uniforms, Trousers, Coats, Sweaters, 
Hats, Leggings, Boots, Shoes and hundreds of other articles 
in bur New Catalogue ‘‘L.’’ Send 4 cents for postage. 
Write today and save money. 
Prompt Delivery— Money Back Guarantee. 


ARHY X AVY EQUIPMENT CO.newvorn city 





FINE FOR THE DEN— 


The original oil painting (20x29-in. ) 
of this month’s cover, without letter- 
ing of any sort, is for sale. 

It will be sold to the first person ordering 
same and enclosing a $10.00 remittance. 
Should cover be sold when your order is re- 
ceived, your money will be returned at once. 


Outdoor Life Pub. Co., Denver, Colo. 











The success of Smith Gans among American sportsmen for 83 years is account- 
ed for this way: these Guns are not made to a price, they are made to shoot. 
The large well-supported bearings, the tough, strong frame, the simple cocking 
device, the lightning-quick hammer, and the Smith bolt that automatically takes 
up all wear and keeps the gun absolutely tight—these are the things that make 


the words Sound, Reliable, Serviceable, true descriptions of Smith Guns. 


They are priced from $32.50 to $1000. Fulton Guns by the same. makers, 
mai from $22.50 to $27.50. All guaranteed. Send for illustrated catalogue of 


HUNTER ARMS CO., Inc., 


34-54 Hubbard St., Fulton, N. Y. 
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CONDUCTED BY WALTER CECIL COX. 





CANINE QUERIES. 


I have a dog that is part greyhound anda 
part wolfhound and is ten years old. For 
the last three or four years he has been 
afflicted with what appears to be “bleeding 
warts.” They appear on different parts of 
the body—on the legs, breast, on back, on 
and behind the ears, and one is on top of his 
head right between the ears. At times the 
one on top of the head grows to large size, 
as big as an English walnut, and is now 
larger than ever. I have cut it off several 
times and it seems to consist of numerous 
tubes which bleed a great deal when the 
wart or tumor is cut off. At such times I 
have dressed it as a wound and it has several 
times healed up and haired over, but it al- 
ways breaks out again. The warts on other 
parts of his body have now almost disap- 
peared, and the whole thing, whatever it is 
in his system that produces the warts, seems 
to have concentrated in the one on his head. 
I have used such remedies as burnt alum, 
lunar caustic, blue vitriol, calomel, etc., in 
mild form. I am afraid to try anything se- 
vere, such as nitric acid, etc., as he rubs the 
sore with his paw and then licks the paw 
afterwards, I have noticed, too, that when 
highly fed it has.a tendency to aggravate 
the trouble. I am at present situated so 
that the dog cannot have much exercise and 
I thought that this may be the cause of the 
trouble. His mother, a year or so before she 
died, grew a large tumor under the belly, 
in fact, I believe she died from the effects 
of the chloroform given her when tumor was 
removed by a veterinary surgeon. Can you 
make any suggestions as to diet and treat- 
ment of the trouble?—J. D. Connell, Barnes- 
ville, Colo. 


Answer.—Your case is a_ difficult one 
from a distance without personal examina- 
tion, and probably microscopical. From your 
description you have a condition known as 
a neoformation of the cutaneous papillae of 
long standing. The cause seems to be ob- 
scure. Diet largely on milk for three or 
four weeks at a time, nothing else. Try and 
exercise. For external treatment try fre- 
quent copious applications of strong acetic 
acid. Ask your druggist to mix you up a 
strong ointment of the collodion salicylic 


acid combination, Internally give calz io- 
data, one grain, twice daily. We are afraid 
you have a septemic condition which will not 
easily be disposed of.—W. C. C. 


My object in writing this letter is to be 
put in touch with some party who could sell 
me a genuine Alaskan husky dog, one of the 
Malamutes. The Brockway Kennels of Bald- 
win, Kans., handle an Eskimo dog, but not 
of the Malamute strain. I would appreciate 
your opinion of what you think of this breed 
for a ranch dog. Do you think they would 
make as good an all-round dog as the Aire- 
dale? I will be thankful for whatever in- 
formation you may be able to supply me 
with in this matter.—Paul A. Bable, Los An- 
geles, Calif, 


Answer.—We beg to refer you to the Den- 
ver Boarding Kennels, 2919 Forest street, 
Denver, Colo. They handle Malamutes. We 
cannot think of a single reason. for recom- 
mending the Malamute as a ranch dog, but 
many reasons for not doing so. An Airedale 
would be far superior. We would recom- 
mend the following breeds, in the following 
order, as ranch dogs: A working shepherd, 
Irish terrier, Scottish terrier, Airedale, brin- 
dle bull terrier, or fox terrier.—W.C.C 


I have two fine Airedale hunting dogs. I 
have caught lots of cats and coyotes and one 
bear.. One of my dogs has something wrong 
with him. When he is lying around he snaps 
at things. I have done everything I can 
think of but don’t seem to do any good. He 
seems to think there’s flies bothering him 
when there isn’t a thing around him; but 
he doesn’t snap at anything else. I have 
looked in his mouth, but there doesn’t seem 
to be anything wrong with it. Could you 
tell me what to do for him?—E. F. Stacy, 
Hillside, Colo. 


According to your description of this case, 
your dog has inflammation of the brain, or 
rabies. We are writing you by mail, and if 
the dog is still alive and in the condition 
you mention, consult a veterinary surgeon at 
once.—W. C. C. ° 


THE POINTER, 


We have decided this month the next posi- 
tion on our list of model dogs'shall be given 
to the pointer. The pointers and setters 
ought to be bracketed in equal importance 
with our running dogs in providing sport 
thruout our Great West. Pointers and set- 
prairie 


ters are syhonymous with quail, 
chicken and ducks. 

In taking up the study of the pointer (or 
setter), especially the head, we are led into 
a labyrinth of. ideals of pointer type; un- 


like most other breeds, they are variations 
of pointer type that are good variations, and 
backed up by pointer authority; so that the 
new student of type and conformation is eas- 
ily bewildered, and no blame to him. 

The previous breeds which I have depict- 
ed in outline, as perfect specimens of their 
breed have, I felt, needed only one illustra- 
tion to embody my views, but in pointers, es- 
pecially, the range of type is so large and the 
arguments that have been waged over the va- 
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Hundreds of Caille Owners have asked to be- 


Hunting come our agents,—they have seen how easy it is to 
p sell Caille 5-Speed Master Motors. They wanted to 
leasure represent us in their vicinity because every one who 


saw the Caille perform wanted one. We are going to 
give every one a chance to be an owner agent and 
sell the Caille 5-Speed Outboard Motor. No previous 
selling experience is necessary. No office or shop is 
meeded. Anyone can easily understand and operate 
a Caille 5-Speed Outboard Motor. Be first in your 
neighborhood. 


Special Owner Agent Offer 


We will give a special ‘‘Owner Agents’’ discount 

to one in each community. Our best advertisement 

fs the Caille in operation. Owner Agents sell from 1 to 12 Caille 
motors a year easily among friends and acquaintances. Buy yours 
at discount and sell all you can. We want a Caille Owner Agent 

in your vicinity. 


2 Speeds Forward—Standstill—2 Speeds Reverse 
Without Stopping Motor 


The Caille 5-Speed Motor Starter operates with a quick. easy pull, 
—women and children operate it easily. There are two speeds for- 
ward—two reverse or standstill without stopping the motor. This 
makes the Caille so flexible that anyone can useit for hunting, 
fishing, pleasure in fresh or salt water. The Caille is simple in con- 
struction, made of best materials and is fully guaranteed. 

FREE Catalog, Special Owner Agents Discount, Booklet ‘‘Installa- 
tion-Operation and Care of 2 Cycle Motors and Equipment,’’ all 
absolutely FREE. Here's a chance to earn while you play. 


Caille Perfection Motor Co. 
449 Caille Bldg., Detroit, Mich. U.S.A, 


We make a complete line of Inboard Marine Engines from 2% to 
, 30h. p. If interested ask for catalog, giving dimensions of boat, 


















Write for 


BROWNING’S 


FALL AND WINTER CATALOG 
of 


Arms and Ammunition 
Fine Leather Goods for Sportsmen 
Clothing and Shoes 
Basket Ball—Foot Ball 
And Other Athletic Equipment 


And thousands of other items that 
will be of interest to you 


BROWNING BROS. CO. 


OGDEN, UTAH 


Everything for Every Sport for Every Season 














“Patrick” 
the 


Genuine 
Sport 
Garments 


The zenuine 
is insisted 
upon by 
woodsmen— 


and by all 


sportsmen 


)- 4 who know. 


we Products 


Resist wind, cold and moisture. 
They are the biger-than-weather 
arments of America. Besides 
‘patricks” are Outin3, Blankets, 
Shooting, Jackets, Macka-Knit 
Sweaters and Socks, Huntin}, 
Coats, Outing, Shirts, Stag, Shirts 
and Sta3, Pants. 


Send for The Patrick Book 
showing styles and colors 


PATRICK-DULUTH WOOLEN MILL 
Duluth, Minn. 


107 Spruce Street 



























E. A. LOCKWOOD 


TAXIDERMIST 
IDAHO FALLS, IDAHO 


GAME HEAD 
SPECIALIST 


The most artistically posed, cor- 
rectly modeled game heads expert 
skill and long experience can pro- 
duce. Grace, alertness, and ex- 

pression, make even a two-point deer 
or small elk more admired than many 
larger trophies. 


Prospective customers advised as to suit- 
able hunting country, and reliable guides. 
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rious phases of the pointer type have been so 
acute that a few extra outlines will prove 
educational and interesting to my readers. 
The head, particularly the muzzle, is capable 
of many variations, but the body of sporting 
dogs which are designed for speed and en- 
durance should not admit of such variations, 
the body should be, in fact must be, correct 
anatomical conformation, and the embodi- 
ment of symmetrical proportion. We must 
have a typical pointer body; we cannot have 
a greyhound body on a pointer; that is true 
enough; but that body must contain basic 
features which combine to give power, speed 
and endurance. The head may be suscepti- 
ble of variations of type; type is an ideal; 
anatomy is an exact science. 

I may say in these discussions of various 
breeds of dogs, space compels me to com- 
press a few general remarks in the most 
condensed form, so if my readers are sur- 
prised because I leave out some interesting 
point, it is only through lack of space. An- 
other thing my readers will notice: Occa- 
sionally I fall into a habit of dogmatic cer- 
tainty; that is a forgivable habit that all 
professional people acquire that make a life- 
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long study of some special subject. But no 
one can accuse me of not being progressive 
and up to the minute, and I also realize a 
life experience does not confer infallibility. 
I am always willing to learn from anyone. 
There are not so many now as there used 
to be, that realize the great pointer names 
that have been handed down to us, and the 
names of their owners and trainers; and just 
as the greyhound men bend the knee rever- 
ently at such names as Master McGrath, 
Coomasie, Misterton, Fullerton, et al., so the 
pointer men, with equal reverence, recall the 
names of the great pointers that emblazoned 
the early history of the pointer, to-wit: 
Bracket, Graphic, King of Kent, Beaufort, 
Champion Bang, to go no further back. Many 
a mutual wince for bygone days must go 
round when we scan the names of the old- 
time pointer men and their dogs, and there 
are many that know them better than the 
writer; the men that made their dogs fam- 
ous and the great dogs that made their 
owners famous. It is hard to recall those 
stirring days when our national sporting in- 
stinct seemed to reach its zenith, without a 
twinge of regret.—W. C.C. 


AN EXPLANATION OF OUR DRAWING. 


In reviewing our drawings this month, 
which embody our ideals of pointer type, 
Fig. 1 is the editor’s ideal combination of the 
old and modern type; Fig.2 is the editor’s 
ideal of a somewhat older type, a more racy 
body, a parallelogramic muzzle, flatter skull, 


brisket, heavily loaded shoulder. No dog 
can gallop fast and cover much ground with- 
out fatigue that is built like this. Fig. 4 
shows well-constructed pointer hindquarters, 
good driving power, well tucked up flanks, 
racy enough but strong and muscular. Fig. 







































































more pronounced stop, clean neck and cheek, 
galloping shoulders, a nice, clean-cut, racy, 
galloping conformation of body—a favorite 
type among some pointer men, Fig.3 shows 
the early type of lumbering pointer body, 
too wide between the forelegs, badly shaped 


5 is a body formation that always betokens 
a smooth, springy mover, lots of stylish ac- 
tion, good, smooth galloper. Fig. 6 is a good, 
useful average body, not a wind-splitter or 
stemwinder, but a good average steady gal- 
loper.—W. C. C, 
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Ga e's 
roadster or touring car. 


Stoll Mfg. Co., 


aa “ana 










=. Comfortable as Your Own Bed at Home 
ot 


ci 
\ae_ 
mi) Wi AUT - 


persene, ready in a minute. You can dress or undress in your car and get into bed 
without getting out on the ground. Very inexpensive—will pay for itself in one trip. 
Handy and light in weight. Fits neatly and compactly on therunning board of any 


Eveready Auto Bed 


Complete Sleeping Equipment— 


No Extras to Buy 
Saves Hotel Bills 


The Eveready Auto Bed includes complete spring, bed, 
mattress and water-proof tent combined—full size for two 


Write for FREE illustrated booklet and prices. 


3309 Walnut St., Denver, Colo. 











$250% 


All makes, big new list, machines from 
$25 up, all guaranteed. Greatest bar- 
. gains we have yet offered. _Write today. 

















A marvelous tonic for sick, unthrifty 
dogs. By mail or at drug} ts, 50c. 
BOOK ON DISEASES FOR STAMP 


Newburgh, N. Y.—THE DENT CO.-Toronto, Can. 

















Im. AUTOMATIC GUN FREE 


All boys should send for one of our new im. AUTO- 
iS, 4 in. long, shoots 2500 times. SENT 

E, with 30 shots, to all who order ow. large book 
riddles mere, c., With pictures 
‘esto canis. Address — 
\VENUE., CHICAGO 
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Highest Award at St. Louis World’s Fair. 
Adopted by Governments of U.S., Canada and 
England; 15 models to select from. Catalog free. 
ACME FOLDING BOAT CO., Miamisburg, Ohio. 


Expert Gunsmith and 
Fishing Rod Repairer 


I cater to first-class 
trade only. 


LEE KNAPP, 1028 18th St., Denver Colo. 


BEAR, LION AND CAT TRAILING 
With Hounds, My Specialty 


in 
ba years’ experience 
West. Best of reference, including editor Outdoor Life. 














. TAXIDERMISTS: 


—on all trophies of the chase 
such as deer heads, moose heads 
and elk heads for wall mounts: 
fox, wolf, coyote, bear for beau- 
tiful mounted rugs; birds of all 
kinds. We tan and dress all 
kinds of fur skins for ladies’ 
Send for catalogue. 
WwW. W. WEAVER, 
Custom Tanner, Reading, Mich. 
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i Pistols — Cartridges 
Sqgtaness 3 Genetics 
eaper or Bett 
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CLEMENT Co. 
VEL és Cincinnati, 0. 














BOOK ON 
DOG DISEASES 
Mailed Free and how to feed. 
Pa, a. |H. CLAY GLOVER.V. S. 
Author. 118 West 31st St., N. Y. 











PHOTOGRAPH THE STORY OF YOUR TRIP 


Fishing, hunting or camping—keep a 
permanent story of your outing in pictures 
Send your films to us for development 
The best work guaranteed—any size film 
developed for 10c—printing 3c and up. 
(Write for full particulars and 
catalog of photograph supplies.) 


HAANSTAD & McKEE, 404 16th Street, DENVER, COLO. 


WEBSTER & STEVENS 


COMMERCIAL —————— 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 


Develop your negative. 

Make your prints. 

Make copies or new work. 

Enlarge from your own negatives. 

Do anything photographic that you want 
done. 




















485 Arcade Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 














SCOTT TEAGUE, YAMPA, COLO. 


























AMONG THE TRAP SHOOTERS | 


CONDUCTED BY PETER P. CARNEY 








GRAND AMERICAN HANDICAP DRAWING 
NEAR, 


Where are you going to spend your vaca- 
tion? Have you decided on the date? Are 
you a sportsman? If your answer to the 
fifst two questions is No, and to the last 
question Yes, then you should consider at- 
tending the Grand American Handicap which 
will be held at Chicago, IIl., during the week 
of August 20th to 25th. It is the greatest 
event of the trapshooting world and inter- 
ests thousands of sporting men and women. 

The place of action for this year’s tourna- 
ment is ideal, being the spacious grounds of 
the South Shore Country Club—Chicago’s 
million-dollar club house. Sixteen traps will 
be used, and the targets thrown over the 
rustling waters of Lake Michigan. 

Crack shots from every state in the union 
will compete for honors, and it is expected 
that there will be 1,000 entries, to say noth- 
ing of the thousands that will be spectators 
only. When the classic was held in Chicago 
in 1915, Grant Park was used, and 50,000 
people attended. This year’s attendance is 
expected to pass that record, 

The officials of the South Shore Club are 
taking a great interest in the handicap and 
will endeavor to show all visitors that the 
club is more than a pile of stone and bricks 
and that within its walls hospitality is a 
decided feature. 

Mr. Everett C. Brown, the club’s presi- 
dent, contemplates furnishing the trapshoot- 
ers with plenty of entertainment when they 
are not facing the traps. Athletic events 
will be a side line feature. Some of the 
best swimmers of the country will give ex- 
hibitions and track and field events will be 
staged. There will also be evening func- 
tions. In addition the gun clubs of the 
Windy City are working on entertainment 
plans and all the hotels and amusement cen- 
ters are cooperating. From all indications 
it will certainly be the greatest trapshoot- 
ing event in the history of the sport. 





EXPLANATION OF THE HIGH COST OF 
. SPORTS. 


For some time we have heard cries of the 
high cost of living, which includes amuse- 
ments and sports, Everybody blames the 
other fellow for conditions. For instance, 
some trapshooters and hunters put the high 
cost of ammunition on the powder companies’ 
shoulders. 

An investigation proves such attitude er- 
roneous. We will take the DuPont Com- 
pany for example, It being the foremost 
manufacturer of sporting powders in this 
country, and having spent hundreds of 
thousands of dollars to popularize its pow- 
der for trap and field shooting, will be con- 
ceded to have some idea of the situation gen- 
erally and are naturally interested in how 
present conditions will affect trapshooting, 
especially insofar as the average man is con- 
cerned. 

So far as the DuPont Company is. con- 
cerned, up to Jan. 1, 1917, every pound of 
smokeless powder sold for use in shotgun 
ammunition was sold at the same price that 
was in effect prior to the great European 
war. While it is true that the manufactur- 
ing costs on smokeless powders for domes- 
tic consumption have increased, because raw 
maieriols have increased and labor is high, 


this increase was absorbed by the company 
in the nature of a contribution to the sport 
of trap and field shooting with the idea of 
keeping the cost to the sportsman as low 
as possible. 

In every walk of life, in normal as well 
as abnormal times, we see merchants and 
manufacturers pushing this or that commod- 
ity in preference to the rest of his line, be- 
cause thru some advantage he possesses it 
has cost him less and by selling a large 
quantity of it he is able to increase his gross 
profits. This applies to clothing, groceries, 
hardware, etc. These merchants and manu- 
facturers are not considered pirates be- 
cause théy take advantage of these excep- 
tional opportunities which come their way 
once in a while. And knowing, as_ every- 
one knows, of the increased cost of brass, 
copper, spelter, wads, shot, fulminate, which 
ranges from 50 per cent. to 500 per cent., and 
of the almost prohibitive price of paper 
(even tho powder had not advanced) we 
could not reasonably expect anything but 
stiff increases in the price of ammunition. 
There -is no secret about these increased 
prices. Each may investigate for himself, 
and we venture to say the average net prof- 
it to the manufacturer of ammunition for 
domestic consumption as compared with his 
“before the war” net profit, will be found 
to be no higher in proportion to the in- 
creased cost of production than will the 
profits in any other line. 





EXHIBITION OF TRY-GUNS AT GRAND 
AMERICAN HANDICAP. 


One of the important features of the com- 
ing Grand American Handicap which will be 
held in Chicago the week of August 20th will 
be a display of try-guns. 

Try-guns, while new to many shooters, are 
not an entirely new idea. Englishmen have 
had shooting schools for some time in which 
were to be found try-guns for fitting pros- 
pective purchasers of guns. For several 
years shooting salesmen of the DuPont 
Company have carried them and have been 
giving all those who wish a chance to get 
properly measured. 

Many have taken advantage, and thus the 
number of “misfit” shooters has decreased. 
Still others would be better shooters if 
they took advantage of the opportunity. The 
great influx of men, and even the fair sex, 
into the trapshooting army, has_ brought 
guns of all sizes and styles into play. John 
Brown has a gun, which seems to suit him; 
Bill Jones likes it and buys the same kind. 
Such purchasing has caused the “misfits.” 

Star baseball players have their bats and 
gloves made for their individual use. This 
is especially true of bats. Players have their 
grip, manner of swing and other individu- 
alities noted or measured and the bat is 
made accordingly. So it is with clothes; a 
150-pound man couldn’t wear the suit a 230- 
pound man could, and yet at the trapshoot- 
ing club they use the same-size and style 


un, 
. At Chicago all the DuPont shooter sales- 
men will be present, including the try-gun 
expert, Jack Fanning. “Jack” has made a 
thoro study of the try-gun, and shooters vis- 
iting the G. A. H. should have a talk with 
him and learn just where they “fall down” 
in the shooting game. He or the other Du 
Pont salesmen will be pleased to explain the 
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2 Cylinder—4 H. P 


DETACHABLE 
ROWBOAT 
MOTOR 


Here is the king of all outboard 
motors—a high grade powerful two- 
cylinder machine—smooth running, 
quiet, practically vibrationless, flexible, 
easy to start, economical of fuel and 
possessing the best of materials and 
workmanship in every part. It throttles 
perfectly from 1200 to 300 R. P.M. and 
permits speedsfrom 10 miles down to 2 
miles per hour. 

If you want the best rowboat motor 
you can buy, a glance at the ARROW 
specifications, with its many exclusive 
features and particularly the PAT- 
ENTED TILTING DEVICE which 
releases the propeller angen icmey yar strik- 
ing hidden objects and then swings k into place 
after passing over the obstruction, will convince you. 
Don't fail to study this motor before you decide. 


And for the Canoe 


Our Model K-1 Single Cylinder, 2 H. P. (36 Ibs.) 
for Canoes, and Model K-2, Double Cylinder, 5 H. P. 
(60 Ibs.) for other light boats, are wonderfully satis- 
factory little inboard engines for their size, power and 
weight. Let us tell you more about them and also about 
our A-4 Special Motor of more power for larger boats. 

Write today for catalogue and prices. 
Interesting proposition for dealers. 


We also manufacture the famous Waterman 
“PORTO.” 


Arrow Motor & Machine Company 
General Sales Office: 623 Hudson Terminal Bidg., N.Y. 


Factory: Newark, New Jersey. 
Foreign Sales Manager: J.B.Sitterly,47 Broadway, N.Y. 


























A BIG 
“FEED” 
FULL OF 
“PEP” 


When two ‘‘out-door men,’’ hungry and 


tired, ‘lay to’’ a wholesome dinner of 

FULL-MEAL, they ‘‘recover,” double- 
uick! It’s mighty good, hot or cold—better 
ot—and one can does the trick. 


FULL MEAL 


. —for that hungry feeling 


Consists of fresh beef and 
green peas, rice, lima beans and 
seasoning. 

Ready cooked and can be used 
in many ways—baked, sand- 
wiches, stew, soup. Recipes on 
label. 

Your grocer will supply. & 
not, send us his name and your 
address enclosing 25c for full 
sized sample can, parcel post, 
prepaid. 


The Haserot Canneries Co. 
Dept. P, Cleveland, Ohio 





























For the time being the Du Pont Hand Trap and 100 
clay naam (packed in a small keg) are being offered 
te for $5.00—a real joy package. 


comple 


opportunity to get the complete outfit. Go to your 


nearest dealer and get one. 
we’ll send it to you direct on receipt of price. 


Improve Your Shooting 


Forget September’s sultry days! 
open and get some real fun. 
against the frisky clay targets thrown from a 


E.1.DU PONT DENEMOURS & COMPANY 


Vy | ‘¥\ uvery 


Banish dull care! Get out in the 
Match your gunskill 


Hand Trap 


This is your 
If he can’t supply you, 


Order today and write for booklet 
The Sport Alluring No. 23 





WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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try-gun in detail and measure all shooters. 
Having your measurement taken does not 
necessarily mean that you have to buy a 
hew gun—it just assures you of the cause 
- your sheoting difficulties and their rem- 
edy. 





IMPORTANT TRAPSHOOTING EVENTS 
DURING AUGUST. 


The blue ribbon event of sportdom—the 
Grand American Trapshooting Tournament— 
takes place during August. It is one of the 
sixty-six tournaments registered by the In- 
terstate Association for the Encouragement 
of Trapshooting to take place during “dog 
days.” These sixty-six tournaments are list- 
ed in twenty-two states and Canada. Regis- 
tered tournaments in no ways tell of the 
number of trap events that are held in the 
country. The registered events are the ones 
a which the Interstate Association gives 
aid 


The Grand American and the two Cana- 
dian tournaments are the biggest of the 
month, The Grand American takes place at 
the South Shore Country Club, Chicago, IIL, 
during the week beginning August 20th. The 
following week the Canadian National PEPx- 
hibition will stage its second five-day shoot 
at Toronto, and on the 13th, 14th, 15th and 
16th of the month the Dominion Game and 
Trapshooting Association will stage its an- 
nual shoot fest at Sandwich, Ont. Trap- 
shooters ‘making preparations to go to the 
Grand American Tournament should take 
heed of the date for the closing of entries. 
It is August 4th, with E. E. Shaner, No. 219 
Coltard street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Iowa leads in the number of registered 
tournaments in August with thirteen; Penn- 
sylvania and Illinois come next with seven 
each. Wisconsin and New York each have 
five, while Ohio, Nebraska, Canada, Arkan- 
sas and Michigan two each, and Arizona, 
Vermont, Kentucky, Oklahoma, Idaho, Con- 
necticut, Maryland, Colorado, South Dakota, 
and Washington each have one listed, 





TRAPSHOOTERS KNOW RULES OF THEIR 
SPOR’ 


Success in any sport depends upon the 
knowledge of the rules governing that com- 
petition. 

It is assuredly impossible to develop the 
extremes of skill in any sport that requires 
the use of brain power, unless the sport 
itself is thoroughly understood in all its 
ramifications. 

A study of the field of sport convinces us 
that in no other recreation is there to be 
found so many participants who are more 
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familiar with the rules of their own sport 
than in trapshooting. It is, indeed, rare to 
find any participant in registered tourna- 
ments who does not know every rule of the 
sport, and who does not religiously observe 
these restrictions, 

This is not due to the fact that the trap- 
shooting regulations are few and simple. As 
a matter of fact they are many and involved, 
but apparently the type of men and women- 
who pursue trapshooting as a means of rec- 
reation are those who are accustomed to 
exercising the mind as well as the body. 

To one who has studied other sports as 
well as trapshooting and who has engaged 
in them, the abundance of trapshooting 
knowledge and the lack of technical inform- 
ation in other sports is appalling. In golf, 
for instance, the lack of knowledge of even 
the fundamentals of the rules is amazing. 

In the 1916 national amateur golf cham- 
pionship, in hich the greatest players in 
the country wéfre entered, the writer followed 
one match for three holes, to watch the out- 
come of a wager on the number of rule in- 
fractions in a match in the third round be- 
tween two stars. One man had made the 
assertion that he could detect at least five 
lapses in the rules in less than three holes, 
and backed his statement with money. The 
result was that he won in two holes, more 
than the required number of technical er- 
rors having been made in that time. 

What would happen if the trapshooter 
broke the rules five times in a champion- 
ship at a single trap in one event? We ven- 
ture the assertion that either the referee 
would disqualify him, or else the other men 
in the squad would refuse to shoot with 
him, 

Trapshooters are drilled in the etiquette of 
the sport from their induction into it, and 
they never depart from it. Therefore, the 
orderly thinking man, who has never tried 
his hand at the traps, will find it a rare 
pleasure to study the sport, take a hand and 
become a trap-shot himself. It surely is a 
mental exhilaration. 





CUPS FOR NEW GUN CLUBS. 


New gun clubs can secure trophies from 
the Interstate Association for the Encour- 
agement of Trapshooting for the asking. 
The Interstate Association is willing to give 
trophies to new clubs so as they will have 
something for the members to compete for, 
but not one in every twenty-five clubs that 
organize ask for a trophy. 

The latest clubs to secure trophies are the 
Lancaster (Pa.) County Gun Club. Garde 
Grove. (Ia.) Gun Club and White Eagle Gun 
Club of Cincinnati. 


Miscellaneous Notes. 


The table entitled “Changes of State Game 
Laws” that has run in Outdoor Life for a 
couple of months past should be corrected 
in one instance. The state of Indiana for- 
bids the shooting of squirrels until after Au- 
gust ist. 

Since publishing a reference to “milk pow- 
der” in a recent number of Outdoor Life, we 
have had numerous inquiries about the effi- 
ciency of milk in this form. There are sev- 
eral manufacturers of “dry milk’ in the 
United States, and we are surprised that 
more is not known regarding it among 
sportsmen. Among those from whom it can 
be obtained we may mention the New York 
Sporting Goods Co., New York City, B. H. 
Dyas Co., Los Angeles, Calif., Horlick’s Malt- 


ed Milk Co., Racine, Wis., the Merrill-Sauls 
Co., Syracuse, N. Y., and the Dry Milk Mfg. 
Co., Morristown, N. Y. Usually it takes 
about a heaping tablespoonful of the pow- 
der in a pint of water to equal the strength 
of the real milk, altho this proportion may 
not obtain with all the brands, 

The Compac Tent Co., Inc., of 310 W. 10th 
St., Indianapolis, Ind., has published an at- 
tractive booklet of 24 pages on “Equipment 
for Camp Hike Tour,” which describes the 
various articles for sportsmen put out by 
this concern, including all kinds of tents, 
ponchos, ruck sacks, duffle bags, cook kits, 
Raintite waterproofing, Compac minnow net, 
water-cooling canteens, water bags, boat 


cushions, camp mattresses, etc. 
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This Sleeping Bag—A Typical 
— —_—. 


a 
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AN improved design embodying features that make it the. 


Fe A 





most highly perfected of all types. 


Itis aclean bag. Can be quickl yopened and thoroughly 
aired—yet when in use it laces tight and strong. 

Itis a warm bag. By working out the principle that 
a number of thin layers retain heat better than one 
heavy thickness the Abercrombie bag has arrived 
at the very satisfactory result of obtaining not only 
warmth but of cutting down weight as well. 

It is a superior bag. Abercrombie workmanship and 
Abercrombie high-grade selected materials throughout. 
Constructed for hard service and a luxury of comfort. 

Abercrombie out-of-door equipment is standard. There 
are no other similar goods having the correctness of design, 


the fineness of manufacture and the practicality of Aber- 
crombie products. Able dealers will be given exclusive 
arrangements. 


DAVID T. ABERCROMBIE CO. 


Division of Baker, Murray & Imbrie, Inc. 
10-15-17 Warren Street New York City 
DISTRIBUTORS: 

128-132 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill 

206 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich 
307 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Von Lengerke & Antoine 
J. T. Farrelly 
Spiro Harness Co. 




















TheNewLymanRangeControl Sight 


(Fully Patented) 


HIS Sight marks the hisheat achievement of 
nearly half a century's experience in the de- 


signing and manufacture COMBINATION REAR 


SIGHTS. 


It incorporates all the improvements ever added 
to our original model with the BIG DISTINCTIVE 
ADDITION of the range control spring which ena- 
bles the hunter to set his sights for definite ranges 
without taking his eyes from the game, thereby 
enabling him to make a Quick, Clean, Kill, the 


desideratum of all True Sportsmen. 


Send for our complete catalogue and also our special 


leaflet discriptive of this sight. 


LYMAN GUNSIGHT 
CORPORATION 


Dept. E. MIDDLEFIELD, CONN., U.S. A. 










No. 101_....$3.50 
No. 102____. 4.00 


(with cup disc) 


No. 103____. 7.00 


(with cup dise and 
windgauge) 


PHIL. B. BEKEART COi, 717 Market St., San Francisco, Cal., Pacific Coast Representative 




















Advertisements under this head are inserted at the rate of FOUR CENTS A WORD PER INSER- 
TION. No advertisement inserted for less than SIXTY CENTS, and CASH MUST ACCOMPANY 
ORDER, as we cannot afford to keep an endless number of small accounts in this depart- 
ment. Each number and initial counts as a separate word. Copy should be received by the ist 
of each preceding month. For the protection of both advertisers and readers, we require that you 
submit as references the names of two reputable persons with your advertisement. OUTDOOR 
LIFE is read monthly by thousands of sportsmen—men in all walks of life—distributed all over 
America, and you will find this classified advertising the cheapest and most effective you can buy. 
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OORANG AIREDALE TERRIERS—The Twenti- 

eth Century all-round dogs, are the greatest 
utility strain on earth. Their superior intelli- 
gence makes them the most desirable of friends 
and companions for man, woman 4nd child. 
Their faithful and untiring watchfulness makes 
them the best of guards and protectors for 
camp, home or estate. For automobile use they 
are par excellence, They are careful and effi- 
cient stock dogs. They are true sporting terri- 
ers and have no equals as waterdogs, retrievers 
and hunters of all kinds of game. They are 
trailers, tree barkers and stayers. They will 
climb a tree or go to earth and fight anything 
from a rat to a bear. They are raised in the 
open and are worked 365 days in the year. Their 
iron constitution withstands the hardest usage 
and they are breeders of vigorous youngsters 
whose hunting instincts are bred in the bone. A 
big selection of choice stock at all times. Six 
famous Oorangs at stud. Also one of the largest 
and best-equipped conditioning -kennels in the 
country. Further information on request, Oo- 
rang Kennels, Dept. 12, La Rue, Ohio. 9-tf 


The BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS, 

of Berry, Ky., offer for sale setters 
and pointers, fox and cat hounds, wolf 
and deer hounds, coon and opossum hounds, 
varmint and rabbit hounds, bear and lion 
hounds; also Airedale terriers. All dogs 
shipped on thirty days trial. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. Sixty-pageé 
highly illustrated, instructive, and interesting 
cataloguefor tencentsinstampsorcoin. 38-tf. 











NORWEGIAN BEAR DOGS, Irish wolfhounds, 

English bloodhounds, Russian wolfhounds, 
American foxhounds, lion, cat, deer, wolf, 'coon 
and varmint. All trained. Shipped on trial. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed or money refunded. Pur- 
chaser to decide. Fifty-page highly-illustrated 
catalog, 5c stamp. Rookwood Kennels, Lexing- 
ton, Ky. : 4-tf 


MOUNTAIN-BRED AIREDALES, big, vigorous 

pups from hunting, fighting parents who have 
the royal blood of all the leading champions and 
winners of the present day. Imported and 
American-bred studs at service. All stock guar- 
anteed and prices right, Ozone Kennels, Fort 
Collins, Colo. 9-1t 


THE HOMESTEAD KENNELS, GREENWOOD, 
MISS., have for sale trained hounds for all 
purposes—fox and cat, wolf and deer, 'coon and 
opossum, squirrel and rabbit hounds. Young 
dogs and puppies. Trained dogs sent on fifteen 
days’ trial. Ten cents for illustrated catalog. 
5-6t 














F bel 
HUNTERS ATTENTION FOR SALE—My two, 
game Hounds ‘‘Denver’’ and ‘‘Beau.'’ Also two nervy, pedigreed and 


registered Airedales, Allmales. Work excellent together. Write 
Dr. P. J. Paim, Thermopolis, Wyo. 9-1t 

















THE PALMER AIREDALES 


FOR SALE —Standard-bred (registered) 
| puppies, from the best of big game hunting 
‘ somnteae in America. Price $15 = 
1 ite 4 








MOUNTAIN VIEW Airedales are working in the 

game country from Alaska to Mexico and de- 
livering the goods. Bred in the heart of the 
Rockies from trained working stock, they are 
noted for size, gameness and reliability. Pups, 
bitches in whelp and trained dogs for sale. 
Mountain View Kennels, Butte, Mont. 11-tf 


IRISH WATER SPANIELS—Importer, breeder 

and trainer. Registered stock. Genuine cur- 
ly-coated rat-tail strain. Puppies, youngsters 
and trained dogs. Percy K. Swan, Chico, Cali- 
fornia. 9-1t 


gest in POINTERS 


Puppies, Broken Dogs and 
Brood Bitches, by Champion 
Comanche Frank, Fishel’s 
Frank and Champion Nich- 
olas R, Champion Arnand 
Ham. Printed list free. 
Write for your copy. 5-tf, 


U.R.FISHEL, Hope, Ind. | 
Box CO. 


TRAINED BEAGLES. RABBIT HOUNDS. Fox- 

hounds. ’Coon, opossum, skunk, squirrel, bear, 
deer hounds. Setters, pointers. House and pet 
farm dogs. Ferrets. Catalog 10c. Brown’s Ken- 
nels, York,. Pa. 9-6t 


THE MOUNT YONAH FARM KENNELS, Cleve- 

land, Ga., offers for sale trained ’coon, opos- 
sum, skunk and squirrel hounds; fox, cat and 
rabbit hounds; also young dogs. Trained dogs 
sent on trial. List free. 9-1t 


FOX AND RABBIT HOUNDS, trained dogs and 

pups, broken in splendid game country. Sat- 
isfaction given or money refunded. The Home- 
stead Kennels, West Swanzey, N. H, 8-6t 


FOR SALE — ENGLISH POINTER PUPS — 
Whelped April 14, 1917. For particulars ad- 
dress George Neuman, Skiatook, Okla. 9-1t 


DOGS FOR SALE 


From five dollarsup. All breeds. A hundred 
to pick from. Guaranteed as represented. 

DENVER BOARDING KENNELS (es) 
2919 Forest STREET, DENVER, COLo. 
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FOR SALE—Some splendid setter and pointer 

pups and dogs, spaniels and retrievers. Send 
stamps for lists. Thoroughbred Kennels, At- 
lantic, Iowa, 4-tf 





HIGHEST-CLASS PUPPIES from Imported me. 

lish Cocker Spaniels, $10 and up. Matrons in 
whelp, $25 and up. Bligible. Obo Cocker Ken- 
nels, Box 1703, Denver, Colo. 6-tf 


SIXTY-MINUTE WORM REMEDY FOR DOGS. 

A vegetable compound, capsule form; harm- 
less. Results guaranteed. Prepaid, 8 doses 50c. 
18, $1; 50, $2; 100, $3.50. Chemical Products Co., 
Box 1523, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 8-6t 





FOR SALE—THOROUGHBRED AIREDALE pups 
$10 and $20. Born May 7th. John Noe, 1001 
West 17th St., Pueblo, Colo, 9-1t 





FOR SALE—POINTER PUPPIES from splendid 

litter. Whelped April 24th. Farm reared and 
all pointing. Write for prices and photos. G. 
Cc. Henry, Porterville, Calif. 9-2t 


FOR SALE—IRISH SETTER puppies born in 

June. Sire Whistler’s Nobby, dam Richwoods 
Cleo. Puppies can be registered. Prices rea- 
sonable. Edgar Whistler, Burlington, Kan. 9-1t 


MANGE, ECZEMA, ear canker, goitre, cured or 
no charge. Write for particulars, describing 
~ trouble. Bczema Remedy Co., Hot Springs, 
rk. t 


RABBIT HOUNDS, FOXHOUNDS, ’COON, opos- 

sum, skunk dogs, setters, pointers, pet farm 
dogs, pigeons, ferrets, rabbits, guinea pigs; list 
free. Violet Hill Kennels, Hanover, Pa. 9-1t 


FOR SALE—AIREDALES—Standard bred (reg- 
istered) bitch and puppies. Bred in the Black 
Hills. Black Hills Kennels, Maitland, S.D. 8-3t 


TRAINED FOX and wolf hounds, ’coon, opos- 
sum, skunk and rabbit hounds on trial. R.N. 

















’ Hendricks, Bolivar, Mo. 9-2t 





CHESAPEAKE BAY DOG, FEMALE—one year 
old, price $20. Denver Boarding Kennels, 2919 
Forest St., Denver, Colo. 7-tf 





CHESAPEAKES FOR SALE—Get a strain that 
has been tried out. We can supply your 
wants. Dr. Otto Nielson, Ephraim, Utah. 5-6t 





FOR SALE—TRAINED and untrained hounds, 
From Mountain section North Arkansas. Ad- 
dress Noah King, Calico Rock, Ark. 7-3t 


ENGLISH, IRISH AND LLEWELLEN Setters, 
trained dogs and ready to train. On approval. 
Wm. McGirk, Silvana, Wash. 8-2t 








REGISTERED ENGLISH BLOODHOUNDS—Pup- 
pies and grown dogs. Greensward Kennels, 
Fredonia, Kans, 3-12t 


FOR PHOTOS AND BREEDING of Llewellin 
pups that will work this fall, address Dick 








Norris, Keswick, Ia. 9-1t 
FOR SALE — RUSSIAN WOLF HOUNDS, 1 year 
old stock. M. J. Peters, Menlo, Iowa. 9-1t 











RESORTS, GUIDES, HOTELS, ETC. 








NOTE—No advertisements will be published under this heading except of such concerns and individuals as can be recommended to our readers by this magazine. 





HAVING APPLIED FOR ADMISSION to the of- 

ficers’ training camp, and anticipating being 
absent for the duration of the war or longer, I 
am offering several guns for sale, some high 
grade, some medium, all priced well under cost, 
all in practically new condition, without blem- 
ish or rust spot. Descriptions will be sent on 
application. Chas. Askins, Ames, Okla. 9-2t 


BIG GAME HUNTING, trout fishing, sightseeing 

and camping trips by pack trains in the heart 
of the Montana Rockies. The Allan Ranch is a 
delightful place to spend your vacation; tour- 
ing mountains on all sides of ranch. Write for 
information. Ralph Allan, Guide and Outfitter, 
Gilman, Mont. 5-6t 


J. WESTERN WARNER 


Big Game Guide and hunter, now located at 
Cody, Wyoming. Special attention given to la- 
dies and children, and summer camping parties, 
at special rates. T- 























J. HUNTINGTON 1917 


P+ Ranch, Cody, Wyo. 
Hunter and Guide. Hunting, fishing 

and Park Tours. Elk, bear, deer, and 
Bear hunting, spring and fall. 
Shots at Bull Elk guaranteed. 


Best of references.  (5-tf) 


'1882 




















CARIBOU, B. C. THE NEW big game country. 

Good moose, caribou, grizzly, black and brown 
bear and goat hunting. Trips by pack horse or 
boat, fine scenery and fishing for summer trips. 
Write Thompson Bros., Barkerville, B, C. 9-lit 


BEAR HUNTING og... res Oztober 
GOATS ti'Scteber 
All other game September to November 


Take our celebrated Salmon River hunting trip by boat a 
distance of 300 miles. Shooting and hunting entire distance. 


For terms, particulars and reference address 


FIVE MILE RANCH, P. O. Dixie, IDAHO 
Guarantee shots at BEAR, April and May; and GOATS, Sept. and Oct. (8-6t) 








DR. WILL B. SHORE, Big Game Hunter and 

Outfitter. Yellowstone Park camping tours. 
Bear hunting in spring. Moose, elk, sheep and 
deer from September ist to November 15th, Ad- 
dress, Cody, Wyoming. 3-tf 


SPEND YOUR VACATION at “Spencer’s Wig- 

wam Ranch” near Cody, Wyoming. Good fish- 
ing; mountain sheep, deer, elk and bear hunt- 
ing. Address I. C. Spencsr, Ishawooa, Wyo. : 8-3t 








WILL GUIDE OR LOCATE parties in ‘search 

of bear or deer in one of the best game 
countries in California. . Good dogs. 
ther particulars address George E. Knowles, 
Hunter and Guide, Hyampom, Trinity County, 
California. 9-1t 














THE BIG-GAME FIELDS OF BRITISH COLUM- 

BIA and Washington for moose, caribou, sheep, 
deer, goats, panther, grizzly, black and brown 
bear. Best pack of dogs in the Northwest. 
Large or small parties conducted. P. C. Peter- 
son, North Bend, Wash. 4-tf 





FOR MOOSE, CARIBOU, goat and grizzly bear 
hunting in Caribou Mountains write R. H 
Renshaw, McBride, B, C. 5-8t 





WYOMING ELK, SHEEP AND BEAR in season. 
Arrange your trip now. W. C. Vail, licensed 
Wyoming guide, Alpine, Ida. 7-3t 





BIG GAME HUNTERS, Shot guaranteed: Moose, 
caribou ance bear. For information and refer- 
ences write J. Van Shaik, Loos, B. C. 3-9t 
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YES—1 WILL TRADE GUNS WITH YOU 


Also buy for cash anything you may have for sale. Always 
have Mausers, automatics and fine double guns—besides 
lots of revolvers and automatic pistols and a few fine old 
senee on hand. Send 2c stamp for completelist. Remember: 

I stand half the express charges. (5-tf) 


R. F. MINER 


No. 2 PRINCETON COURT, ST. PAUL, MINN. 














BUY, TRADE OR SELL. I will trade guns or 

rifles with you. Will buy for cash anything in 
firearms you have to offer. Have at all times 
Ross, Mausers, Newtons and all leading makes 
of rifles, cheap and high grade double guns, 
‘automatic and repeating guns, Colt and Smith 
& Wesson revolvers, automatic pistols includ- 
ing Lugers. Send 3-cent stamp for complete 
list. I will pay half the express charges. Ad- 
dress Wm. R. Burkhard, 143 East Fourth St., St. 
Paul, Minn. The original and old reliable gun 
dealer. Established 1855. 6-tf 


I MANUFACTURE THE BEST 
rifle sights, rifle cleaners, gun oil, 
fine celluloid covered (Pyrolin 
Ivory) cleaning rods and water- 
proof boot grease made. My sights 
will improve your shooting, my 
cleaning rods, oil and cleaning 
the accurate life of any gun barrel; 
ATERPROOF. Catalog free from 
gh dealer, or (2-tf) 


C. W. DUBOIS, Box 955, TACOMA, WASH. 


BUY, SELL OR TRADE—Firearms suitable for 

collections. Old gun books or catalogs. Fine 
breech-loading ‘or percussion target weap- 
ons. List for red stamp. P. L. Johnson, 6011 
Broad St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 7-tf 








fmplementa will prol 
and my boot grease i 








.22 CALIBER RIFLE BARRELS RENEWED 

with a rifled tube of nickeled steel, accuracy 
and durability equal to new. Price $4.75 for 24- 
inch barrels. C. A. Diller, 24 South Perry St., 
Dayton, Ohio. 9-1t 





TRADE .351 WINCHESTER AUTOMATIC RI- 

fle, Al shape, Lyman rear, King triple bead 
front sight, for .30 U. S. Government 1903 or 
1906 model. 1895 Winchester rifle in Al shape. 
S. L. Trout, Glendora, Calif, 9-1t 


FOR SALE—KRAG CARBINE. Lyman receiv- 
er sight. Military rear and gold bead front 
sights. Good condition. Best offer takes it. E. 





G. Gale, 1336 High St., Alameda, Calif, 9-1t 





FOR SALE—PARKER BROS,’ hammerless shot- 
gun, $125 grade, with extra barrels and sole 


leather carrying case. Original cost $165 and in 
perfect condition, all for $100. Address Box 
910, Walla Walla, Wash. 9-1t 


SIX LEFEVER DOUBLE BARREL sample 

guns, 12 gauge 30 inch and 10 gauge 30 inch, 
at $25 and up. Write for description and price. 
H. L. Green, Lake Street, Ithaca, N. Y. 9-3t 


,250-3000 SAVAGE. Perfect inside. Lyman peep. 

Fancy stocked, with case. Excellent shooting. 
Beautiful arm. $27.50. Owen Kintner, Wenat- 
chee, Wash. 9-1t 


FOR SALE—ONE NEW KRAG RIFLE. Com- 

plete set tools for 1906 reloading. Lot serv- 
ice 1906 bullets and cartridges. E. A. Phelps, 
Britt, Ia. 9-1t 


GUNS RESTOCKED, CHOKED, ENGRAVED or 
sold, Lefever guns sold. John W. Harrison, 
Grass Creek, Ind. 9-1t 




















ANTIQUE FIREARMS. 


BUY, SELL, EXCHANGE all sorts old-time and 
modern firearms. Stephen Van Rensselaer, 
Antiques, 805 Madison Ave., New York, 1-13t 











BIRDS AND ANIMALS. 





DETROIT BIRD STORE, Detroit, Mich., offers 

rare live animals, pets, talking parrots, sing- 
ing canaries, fancy pigeons, pheasants, pea- 
fowls, pets all kinds. Circulars free. 8-3t 


VERY LARGE LIVE MALE MOUNTAIN LION 
FOR SALE—In perfect condition. Steve Hlk- 
ins, Mancos, Colo. $-tf 








FOR SALE—ENGLISH MALLARD call ducks. 
Old and young. Cheap. G. B. Riley, Leshara, 
Nebraska. 9-1t 





PAIR LIVE BALD EAGLES five months old. 
Make offer. Address M. Cochran, Box 2, Eden, 
Texas, 9-1t 





FERRETS FOR SALE—Large or small lots. 
Write for prices. W. H. Campbell, New Lon- 
don, Ohio. Route 2. 9-3t 








BOOKS AND MAGAZINES. 





BOUND VOLUMES OF OUTDOOR LIFE for the 

years 1904-5-6-7-8-9-10-11-12-13-14-15. Niculy 
bound in black cloth and half morocco leather. 
One year complete, per volume, $3.50 each, ex- 
press prepaid. Outdonr Life Pub. Co., Denver, 7-tf 








HOMESTEADS AND LANDS. 





FOR: SALE—160 ACRES of good homestead 
land. Situated in Montana’s best hunting and 

fishing section, Ten miles from gogd mining 

i town Good stream thru place. E age cash : tatoos 

M dr. particulars’ address G. L. ‘Pirley,. bars 6 
ont, ‘ 





HOMMBTCADS. SIAN LANDS&, ones: and 
mineral clai Good fur “farm,” es ping, 

i hunting and fis loeations. avaince fe e 

| Eugene Eaton, Gut e and Investigator, . ob, 
Se eee i ee t 




























Is HE CRAZY?—The owner of a plantation in 

Mississippi is giving away a few five-acre 
tracts. he only condition is that figs be 
planted. The owner wants enough figs raised 
to supply a canning factory. You can secure 
five acres and an interest in the factory by 
writing Eubank Farms Co., 1200 Keystone, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Thty will plant and care for your 
trees for $6 per month, Your profit should be 
| Sy per year. Some think this man is crazy 
or giving away such valuable land. but there 
may be method in his madness. 2-10t 


$5 DOWN, $5 MONTHLY; seven acres fruit, poul- 

try, fur farm; river frontage; Ozarks; $100. 
Hunting, fishing, trapping. H. Hubbard, 1973 
North Fifth, Kansas City, Kansas. 7-3t 











PICTURES, PHOTOGRAPHS, POST CARDS. 


JUST GIRLS—25 Post Cards of Girls, 25c, post- 
paid. (No landscapes.) Address O. K. Pub. Co., 
Decatur, Til. 10-tf 











STAMPS, COINS, CURIOS. 





MARINE SHELLS AND CURIOS—My illustrated 
catalog and a showy shell mailed for 10c. J. 
H. Holmes, Clearwater, Florida. 1-tf 








TAXIDERMY. 





FOR SALE—Dxceptionally large bull elk head; 

perfectly mounted; 13 points with spread of 
over 60 inches, Largest and most massive head 
in the Dominion of nada. I-will sell this head 
gg reasonable, 4 spent | the class of head 
it is, and will ship anywhere in the United 
States; on approval; duty free. This head must 
be seen to be eet KSTY A cut of the head is 
shown on page 476 of the November, 1916, num- 
ber of this magazine. Please write me if you 
desire any further particulars, H. L, Felt, Find- 
later, Sask., Canada, 2-tf 


GOING OUT OF BUSINESS. Mounted and un- 
mounted elk and deer heads for sale for much 
less than cost, Also mounted birds and ani- 
mals, Write for prices. L, Loew, Taxidermist, 
Colville, Wash. 9-2t 


FUR FARM FOR SALE—Located in fine hunt- 
ing, fishing, trapping country; equipped and 








stocked, Also mink, skunks, ’coons, ferrets, 
pheasants, etc., for sale, B. Tippman, La Crosse, 
Wisconsin, 9-2t 





FOR SALE—Some very fine lion and black bear 

rugs, full and half head; killed this winter; 
fur, prime; cheap if taken at once. C. M. Car- 
son, 1023 Riverside Ave., Spokane, Wash. 9-tf-c 


WANTED—To buy skulls of coyotes, wildcats, 
bears, mountain lions. Stainsky Taxidermy 
Co., Colorado Springs, Colo. 9-2t 














For Birds and Animals 
ey bs ie eee 
Cati 66. yf FREE. Write for one tod fe 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


20 VOLUMES FOREIGN CLASSICAL RO- 

MANCES, cloth bound, each 300 pages, to ex- 
change for either kodak, phonograph or rifle of 
$10. value....*c. E..Sletto, Grafton, No...Dax.. 9-1t 








FIELD GLASSES 
PRISM BINOCULARS 
MONOCULARS 
TELESCOPES 
TELESCOPE GUN SIGHTS 


Send two red stamps for descriptive 
circular and details of free trialoffer. 
Willexchange for useful articles. Give 
complete details of what you have, 
and what you want in exchange. 


LaRoy H. Zehrbach, 
Dept. 0-L-7. Leipsic, Ohio. 








SELL OR TRADE—Abercrombie & Fitch sleep- 

ing bag with air mattress and pump. Two 
foresters’ tents 9%x9%, Egyptian cloth. Alumi- 
num folding baker 10x18. Busch 12X binocular, 
15 oz. Everything new condition. Want New- 
ton rifle or Graflex 2%x3% revolving back. W. 
J. Becker, Everett, Wash. 9-1t 





ECZEMA, PSORIASIS, cancer, goitre, tetter, old 

sores, catarrh, dandruff, sore eyes, rheuma- 
tism, neuralgia, stiff joints, piles; cured or ne 
charge. Write for particulars and free sample. 
Eczema Remedy Co., Hot Springs, Ark. 13-18t 


FORD JOKE BOOK, big song book and Fiji Isl- 

and newspaper, 10c each, or the three for 36c. 
Cachoo joke sneeze powder, dozen bottles, $1; 
vest pocket bank check protecter, 50c; full line 
theatrical hair goods. Send 6c for catalog. Ad- 
dress Percy S. Ewing. Decatur, Il. : 3-tf 


Use the “LUCKY ANGLE” Aut Pull 
Spreader (Patented) for Tidal Water Fishing Trolling. 
Price 25c prepaid 
Address, HARRY SCHILLING, (Inventor), 1722 Harman St., 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 8-3t 














BROTHER — DISCOVERED NATURE'S ANTI- 

DOTE, pleasant tasting root, chewed like 
gum, quickly overcomes tobacco habit and in- 
digestion. Gladly send particulars. P. O. Stokes, 
Mohawk, Fla. 9-1t 


AUTOMOBILE CAMPING PARTIBS can safely 

carry eggs in “The Neefus Egg Kit.” A box 
to hold 1 dozen eggs will be sent, prepaid, upon 
receipt of 50c; 1% dozen size, 75c; 2 dozen size, 
$1. The Neefus Co., Elizabeth, N. J. 9-1t 


WANTED—BY MAN AND WIFE—Position on 

ranch as helper or assistant in guide work. 
References asked and given. George McClena- 
han, Hitchcock, Okla. 9-2t 











CASH paid for butterflies, insects. Some $1 
to$7 each. Easy work. Even two boys 
earned money with niother’s help and my pictures, 
descriptions, price list, and simple instructions on pain- 
lessly killing, ete. Send 2c stamp st once for prospectus. 


SINCLAIR, Box 244, D22, LOS ANGELES, CAL. (9-1) 








GINSENG SEEDS 1916. Seeds 35c per 1,000. 

Write for special prices on large quantities 
of seeds and roots for planting. FP. Gent. Rock- 
ford, Minn, 9-1t 


WEEDS WANTED — Flowers, seeds, berries, 
leaves, barks, roots; 2c to $2.50 pound. Na- 
tional Drug Co., Dept. BB, Yakima, Wash. 9-3t 


CAMERA—5x7 Premo with film pack adapter 
and metal tripod. For sale cheap. Bugene 
Parsons, 1155 W. Colfax Ave., Denver, Colo. 17-tf 


THOUSAND BEST INDIAN BASKETS; prise 
free. Gilham, -Highiand. Springs, Calif. 12- 
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Our Closing Date for Present 
Subscription Rate Extended 
to October Ist 


S ANNOUNCED in the preceding pages of this number, the 
final date on which subscriptions (both new and renewal) 
will be received at the old ($1.50) rate has been extended to 
October Ist. This has been done primarily to protect our 

old subseribers, to whom we wish to extend every advantage possible, 
and to whose unswerving loyalty in the past we owe for the possibility 
of publishing the best sportsman’s magazine in America. 


While naturally the greater number of subscriptions we receive 
up to the closing date the greater amount, financially, we shall lose, 
yet, as long as our old regular readers shall be among those who will 
obtain the advantage, we feel that we should give it to them in the 

ed measure possible. Therefore our small loss will be compen- 
ated fully in the satisfaction that our old readers have been taken 
eare of. 


Remember that October Ist is positively the last date on which 
subscriptions at the old price will be received. After that date all sub 
scriptions in the United States, its possessions, and Mexico, will be 
$2.00 a year; in Canada, $2.25 a year; all foreign subscriptions, $2.50 
a year. Send all orders and remittances to Subscription Department, 
Outdoor Life, Denver, Colorado, using the appended form if desired: 


Gentlemen :—Enclosed please find $.............. for which you 
may enter my subscription for.................. years, commencing 
DAORG | os 50 onan. dUs Drnib nen dirs Fa Cow et ey ee Ot 
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BUY THEBEST 


Optically and Mechanically 


THE WEISS ALPINE 
BINOCULARS 


Made in 21 and 26 mm. objectives, 6 and 8 power. 


Send for booklet with Special Offer, telling 
how to compare our glasses with other makes. 


PAUL WEISS, OPTICIAN 


Manufacturer 


1620 Arapahoe St. DENVER, COLO. 








Model Bighty-Five Four 


"895 


fe 4b. Toledo 
Subject to change without notice 





Do your bit—but keep fit— 


The car of the hour 


The times demand alertness 
—energy—efficiency. 

The call for extra effort has 
been heard and answered 
by men, women and even 
children, 

Do “your bit”’—but keep fit. 

If you work harder—play 
harder too. 

Have an automobile. 

It will enable the whole fam- 
ily to do more each day 
with less fatigue. 

With it you can speed up 
your work—gain time for 


Five passenger capacity 


112-inch wheelbase 


Willys-Overland Inc., 


Willys-Knight and Overland Motor Cars and Light Commercial Cars 


play—and reach your play- 
ground quickly — without 
fatigue. 

Have efficient equipment for 
efficient living—get an 
Overland Model  Eighty- 
Five Four, 

This is the famous 35 horse- 
power Overland. 

Among cars of such comfort- 
able size it has been the 
leading favorite for years. 

And it is the car of the hour. 

The new body this season 
makes it far more beautiful 


35 horsepower motor 


Toledo, Ohio 


than ever before and with 
its new cantilever rear 
springs is far easier riding. 

And we have made it a big- 
ger, roomier car, 

It represents the maximum 
of economy possible with- 
out sacrifice of comfort— 
true economy—true efficl- 
ency. 

Go to the Overland dealer 
and get your Model Eighty- 
Five Four today—the car 
of the hour—efficient equip- 
ment for efficient living. 


Cantilever rear springs 


N 
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